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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


UNIFORM STATE LEGISLATION. 


We are living under a fourfold system of law; there is, in 
every State, (1) the common law of the State as interpreted 
by its courts; (2) the common law as interpreted by the 
United States courts; (3) the statutes of the State, and (4) 
the statutes of the United States. 

Can the complication which thus arises be abated? I for — 
one have no desire to touch our system of State and federal © 
government, with the resulting system of State and federal 
courts; still less have I any desire to touch the federal con- 
stitution, or to alter that great principle of local self-govern- 
ment under which our sovereign States legislate for them- 
selves on their own affairs—‘‘a method which so well com- 
bines Roman power with Saxon freedom.’’ But by voluntary 
and simultaneous action—the same action which led to the 
adoption of the federal constitution—it is hoped that the 
several States may gradually be brought to enact the same 
Statutes on all purely formal matters, on most matters of 
trade and commerce, and in general on all those subjects 
where no peculiar geographical or social condition, or in- 
herited custom of the people demands in each State a separate 
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and peculiar statute law. In other words, we think that the 
confusion which results from contradictory statutes may in 
large measure be obviated without any great modification of 
the statute law in any one State, by merely passing, under 
the general head of ‘‘ acts to promote national uniformity of 
law,’’ new and simple chapters of laws in cases where the 
uniform law is different from the law as already existing in 
the State. In most cases they will be the same; for, other 
things being equal,we shall, of course, recommend for adop- 
tion the law existing already in the greatest number of States, 

Now how does this diversity of statute law arise? Let us 
consider the statute law of the original thirteen States, and the 
extent to which they have simultaneously adopted the com- 
mon law of England, and its statutes. The inherited body of 
English laws, as existing, let ussay, July 4, 1776, was already 
somewhat complex. It consisted: (1) of the common law of 
England so far as each State had tacitly adopted it as suited 
to their condition ; and further so far as they had expressly 
adopted it by statute at this or a subsequent time; (2) of the 
statutes of England, or Great Britain, amendatory to the com- 
mon law, which they had in like manner, that is, tacitly or ex- 
pressly, adopted; and (3) of the colonial statutes themselves. 

Here we may observe two reasons for diversity: (1) In 
English statute law, as the States differed very widely in 
the completeness with which they adopted it, and the date 
to which they brought such adoption, and (2) the difference 
existing among the colonies in their own statutes. This, 
however, is not so great as would be supposed; for nearly all 
colonial statutes were more in the nature of ordinances, and 
concerned such matters as the treatment of Indians and the 
financial system rather than the general common law; and, 
moreover, after the Revolution there was a distinct tendency 
to adopt the same laws, even though the colonial laws had 
differed. For instance, in the case of the inheritance of 
land, some States had, before the Revolution, the rule of 
primogeniture, some States—like Massachusetts—gave the 
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eldest son a double portion; and some States had already 
adopted, under the lead of Georgia, the system universal at 
present, by which all children shared equally. 
Considering first the common law of England, Franklin said 
of it, ‘‘ The settlers of colonies in America did not carry with 
them the laws of the land as being bound by them wherever 
they should settle. They left the realm to avoid the incon- 
veniences and hardships they were under, where some of 
these laws were in force; particularly ecclesiastical laws, 
those for the payment of tithes, and others. Had it been 
understood that they were to carry these laws with them, 
they had better have stayed home among their friends, unex- 
posed to the risks and toils of a new settlement. They 
carried with them a right to such parts of the laws of the 
j land as they should judge advantageous or useful to them; 
a right to be free from those they thought hurtful, and a 
right to make such others as they should think necessary, 
not infringing the general rights of Englishmen; and such 
new laws they were to form as agreeable as might be to the 
laws of England.’’ 
The common law of England has, in thirty States, been 
expressly adopted by a statute of the present State, the 
statute being adopted in most cases soon after the Revolu- 
tion. ‘Thus, in Maryland, the people are declared entitled 
to the common law of England by the Maryland declar- 
ation of rights. In twenty-four other States the com- 
mon law of England so far as applicable and not inconsistent 
with the constitution and laws of the State, or such part of it 
as is adapted to the condition and wants of the people, what- 
ever that may mean, is adopted and declared to be in force. 
In five other States such parts of the common law as were in 
force in the colony or in the territory previous to the adop- | 
tion of the State constitution, are declared in force if not 
inconsistent therewith. 

This accounts for thirty out of forty-six States and Terri- 
tories. Only in Florida and Dakota there is declared to be 
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no Common Law cases where the law is declared by 
the codes. In the other fifteen States and Territories the 
statute-books are silent; but I will presume that in all the 
Common Law of England prevails; for the only States about 
which there will be any doubt, namely Texas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico and Arizona, originally French or Spanish 
States, belong to the class which have expressly adopted the 
Common Law. We see, therefore, that there is no great 
ground for diversity here. 
_ Taking up next the English statutes: Here we find a great 
diversity. Professor Colby, of Dartmouth, says, * ‘‘ By Eng- 
lish constitutional usage acts of parliament passed after the 
~ settlement of any American colony were not deemed to bind 
it unless it was named therein.+ Long before the Revolution 
public opinion in America ordained and declared that no act 
of parliament passed after the settlement of any American | 
colony ought to have force therein, even if applied to it in 
express terms, unless adopted in it, at least, by tacit consent. 
When, therefore, independence was proclaimed and State 
constitutions were adopted, English statutes amendatory of 
the common law, only ‘‘so far as applicable and not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States or the State’’ were 
declared to be in force in the different States. Butin this | 
matter the original States, and later the new States, have 
acted with true English irregularity, and so added to the 
diversity of the American law.’’ 

Indiana, Illinois, the Virginias, Missouri, Arkansas, Col- 
orado and Wyoming, adopt all English statutes which 
were enacted prior to the fourth year of James I., with cer- 
tain specified exceptions even there; while Rhode Island 
and Florida adopt all statutes up to the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and Pennsylvania all which were in 
force on May to of the year 1776; and New York, on the 


_ *Address of James F. Colby before Grafton & Coos Bar Association, January | 


1892. 
F ¢ Blackstone, Vol. I, p. 108. 
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other hand, expressly denies any effect to any English 
statutes in New York since May 1, 1788. ‘Thus, in Pennsyl- 
vania practically all English statutes enacted before May 
10, 1776, are in force, while in the neighboring State of 
New York none are. 

Nevertheless, I think that the courts of all States—includ- 
ing the vast majority which are silent on this point—-do in 
fact enforce those important English statutes which have 
grown to be considered as part of the Common Law. I do 
not believe, therefore, that there is any great cause for di- 
versity here again. 

Taking up next the colonial statutes: In Massachusetts 
there are a great many colonial laws which are very inter- 
esting; especially the collection known as the ‘‘ Body of 
Liberties,’ and which have probably some effect on the 
present decisions of courts in that State; but the bulk of 
them are of interest rather from the sociological point of 
view. It comprises ninety-eight sections, the first of which 
is identical with the civil rights provision of the English 
Petition of Right to Charles I. ‘Twelve other sections con- 
cern similar rights. Section g regulates monopolies and 
patents; and Section 1o declares lands free of all feudal 
systems of tenure. Section 11 gives power to will; and there 
are forty other sections concerning ‘‘ rights at law.’’ Twen- 
ty-one sections are called ‘‘ Laws concerning liberties, more 
particularly concerning freemen;’’ four sections concern- 
ing ‘‘liberties of children,’’ four ‘‘ of servants,’’ four ‘‘ of 
foreigners,’’ while only two consider the ‘‘liberties of 
women.’’ 

From a general glance at the Massachusetts colonial laws, 
it appears that substantially all matters now covered by 
statute were treated of in them, and also many other matters 
concerning which statute regulation would now be inde- 
fensible; for, as we all know, the Puritan commonwealth in- 
terfered with the liberty of the citizen to a far greater extent 
than we would suffer the State to do nowadays. 
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As an example of the sort of colonial statute which is stil] 
in force to-day, one may mention that statute which was 
universally adopted throughout the colonies providing that 
all conveyances of land shall be by deed, and not by livery 
of seisin; and establishing the relations within which a per- 

son may not marry. 

The laws of New Hampshire and Rhode Island were much 
_ like those of Massachusetts, and are quite as bulky. The 
laws of Connecticut are still more so. The laws of New 
York are contained in statutes at large; they are bulky and 
not digested; but most of them were, after all, mere ordi- 
nances or regulations of government; not statutes affecting 
the common law. In Maryland we find an official volume 
of English statutes in force running from the ninth of 
Henry III.—the statute of dower—down to the eleventh of 
George III.—the renewal of leases; and in South Carolina 
we find an act of 1712 giving a similar list of the statutes 
of the kingdom of England, or South Britain, which were 
in force in that colony, running from Magna Carta ninth 
Henry III., to the twelfth of William III. This list, curi- 
ously enough, is not identical with the Maryland list; but 
includes a greater number of statutes, although many stat- 
utes were adopted in both. 

The only constitutional bodies of law which left any trace 
on our present States, were the Body of Liberties of Massa- 
_ chusetts; and the declarations or bills of rights of Virginia, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, the last of which is claimed 

to be the first independent constitution ever adopted in 
writing by an English state. For the most elaborate of 
all the colony constitutional documents, the celebrated 
scheme of government drawn by John Locke for the settle- 
ment of South Carolina, although printed still in the first 
volume of that colony’s laws, so far as any effect or trace 
of it now goes, has vanished from the face of the earth. 

I have given a few words to this subject of colony laws, 
for the purpose of showing that with the exception of the 
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constitutions, the colony laws, though bulky and of great | 
interest, do not in fact usually touch upon the domain of 
the common law; yet such peculiarities as their statutes had 
were preserved somewhat in the statutes of the States 
which succeeded them; and this really is the only origi- — 
nal cause of the diversity which we are considering, which 
has lasted to the present day. 

When we come to the statutes of the States since the war 
of independence, we find great diversity; and it is that — 
diversity which we have to consider, and hope in part to | 
remedy. For, as has been implied already, we think 


that in the great number of cases there is no reason what- ~~ 
ever for this diversity at present; and those are precisely the : - 


cases from which the greatest trouble arises. Very little 
difficulty, for instance, arises from the difference of the 
statute regulating the descent of land, where there may be a 
reason for the diversity that exists. The land cannot be 
carried about from one State to another so as to lead to con- 
fusion. On the other hand, conveyances of land may be 
made anywhere, in the Union or elsewhere, to take effect in 
any State; and here great difficulty arises from the mere © 
formal differences in the execution of deeds; and these are 
precisely such differences as seem entirely fortuitous and 
unnecessary. 
Before considering in detail a few of the subjects in which “9 
we think uniformity of law may be well attained, we may - 
remark, as bearing on the difficulty of the task, that itis not | 
as if each one of the forty-six States and Territories hada Ss 
wholly different statute upon any subject. If that were the 
case, the task would, indeed, be a hard one; but as a matter 
of fact, I have found upon making a complete and careful — 
examination and comparison of the laws of all the States, 
that we usually find not more than three or four different 
Statutes, in them all, upon any one subject. You will © 
commonly find some twenty States, mostly Northern and 
Northwestern, following the lead of the State of New 
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York, and having the same law. The New England States 
with Ohio and Oregon, will usually form another group, 
The Western and Pacific Coast States, under the lead of 
California, will form a third; and while there may be two or 
three States with anomalous statutes on any one point, you 
will not commonly find more than three, or, at the most, 
four differences, if the Southern States happen to be differ- 
ent, upon any one section of a statute in the whole Union. 
And there are many statutes, such as those upon limited 
partnership, where the law throughout the whole United 
States is now nearly identical. ‘This, therefore, would bea 
very easy subject on which to obtain uniformity; and, at 
the worst, you have but to bring the minority of the States 
into harmony with the laws of the majority, provided the 
laws of the majority are open to no obvious objection. 
The diversity, however, even between adjoining States 
of like conditions is very great. To quote Judge Brewster, 
of Connecticut,* as to the difference between that State and 
New York, ‘‘ we find that in New York, a marriage cere- 
mony, if ceremony it can be called, is valid without the aid 
of clerical or cival officer; in Connecticut it is not. New 
York limits absolute divorce to one cause; Connecticut in- 
vites discontent by eight. New York has two kinds of 
divorce; Connecticut one. In New York property descends, 
so to speak, from child to parent in preference to brother 
or sister; Connecticut favors fraternal rather than paternal 
heirship, and the whole law of dower, courtesy, perpetuities 
and ancestral estate in the two States is entirely different. 
New York requires two witnesses to a will; Connecticut 
three. New York abolishes common law trusts and powers, 
except as defined by statute; Connecticut retains them. 
New York allows preferences in insolvency assignments; 
Connecticut treats all general creditors alike. How a 
notarial seal, especially from over the border, is proved as 
such in New York, is known only to New York lawyers, if 


* Vol. XIV, reports American Bar Association, p. 369. 
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it is to them; in Connecticut the seal proves itself. A deed 
in New York must have a seal, but only one witness; in 
Connecticut a scroll will answer for a seal, but two witnesses 
are necessary. As for commercial law, from the liability 
of common carriers to the endorsement of notes in blank, 
from chattel mortgage to the doctrine of ‘retention of 
possession a badge of fraud,’ great diversity exists in the 
laws of the two adjoining commonwealths. While in the 
conduct of a suit at law, Connecticut allows an initial at- 
tachment on service of process in all cases, in New York the 
rule is to wait until final judgment before touching the 
debtor’s property. And while in New York the right of 
trial by jury remains inviolate, in Connecticut the corpora- 
tion, or other defendant, can take the question of the amount 
of damages from the jury and try it to the court, by a sim- 
ple demurrer, innocently so-called.’”’ 

The reason of this wide diversity in our State statutes 
enacted since the Revolution, may be traced to two or three 
causes. Sir Henry Maine has stated that ‘‘ the capital fact 
in the mechanism of modern states is the energy of legisla- 
tures.’? Five centuries ago our branch of the race deemed 
statutory enactments fraught with peril. Hallam in his 
‘*Middle Ages’’* says: ‘‘A new statute, to be perpetually 
incorporated with the law of England, was regarded as no 
light matter. It was a very common answer to a petition of 
the commons, in the early part of this (Edward III.) reign, 
that it could not be granted without making a new law. 
. . . This reluctance to innovate without necessity and to 
swell the number of laws which all were bound to know and 
obey, with an accumulation of transitory enactments, led 
apparently to the distinction between statutes and ordin- 
ances.’’ 

But as Professor Colby, of Dartmouth, aptly remarks in 
his able address upon this subject, ‘‘in the first years of our 
constitutional history two causes began to work in America 


* Vol. III., p. 49. 
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which together go far to explain the energy of our legisla- 
tive bodies. The first was the democratic spirit which, 
after finding literary expression in the writings of the 
_Encyclopeedists and bearing its first fruit in the American 
_and French revolutions, engendered the belief that judge- 
made law is aristocratic and that the popular will should 
be able to realize its object immediately. ‘The second was 
the spread, as beneficial results were observed to follow the 
abolition of certain inherited institutions that had survived 
their usefulness and the repeal of certain feudal laws whose 
application tended to despoil the suffering masses for the 
_ profit of the wealthy classes, of that most persistent of modern 
political superstitions, the belief that all human ills may be 
exercised by the sovereign specific of a legislative, ‘ Be it 

enacted.’ 

Professor Colby—referring to my statement in my vol- 
umes on ‘‘American Statute Law’”’ that the yearly product 
of the legislative bodies of all our States is from four to eight 
_ thousand statutes, unkindly cites this fact to illustrate the 

natural fecundity of low organisms. 

I myself found upon the investigation to which I have 
_ referred, that the States and territories of the Union may be 
- roughly divided according to their habit of enacting statutes 
into four classes: 

1, Code States, which are Ohio, Georgia, Iowa, Texas, 
California, Dakota, Montana, Utah and Wyoming, though 
in several other States the statutes are termed codes. These 
undertake to substitute codes for the common law. 

2. States which go far in what may be termed the enac?- 
meni of the common law, and in addition, also, which are: 
New York, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Alabama. 

3. States which are generally inclined to add to, or occas- 
ionally to alter, the common law, rather than to enact it over 
in their statutes; which are Massachusetts, Maine, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas. 
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‘4. The conservative States, which retain the common law 
most nearly intact; which are New Hampshire, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and South Carolina. 

We are now prepared to sketch the history of the present 
attempt at national unification of law, which is entirely 
based, as I have said, on the voluntary action of the States, 
which have appointed more or less permanent boards of _ 
commissioners for this purpose, who meet from time to time > 
in national conference. This national conference then re- 
commends forms of uniform statutes which each State com- 
mission, returning, presents to the governor or the legislature © 
of its own State for enactment. The method is a simple ; 
one; but the movement—if successful in any degree— 
would be the most important juristic work undertaken in 
the United States since the adoption of the Federal constitu- 
tion. In the more than one hundred years that have elapsed 
since that time, there has been no official effort to obtain — 
greater harmony of law among the States of the Union; and © 
it is the first time since the debates on the constitution that © 
accredited representatives of the several States have met to- 
gether to discuss any legal question from a national point of 


For many years lawyers, and thoughtful students of gov- 
ernment, have desired something of the sort; but to Mr. | 
Albert E. Henschel, of New York, belongs the credit of 
drawing the first bill to create State commissions for that a 


appoint, by and with the consent of the senate, three com- 
missioners who should be constituted a board by the name — 
of ‘Commission for the promotion of uniformity of legisla- 


*In 1888 this bill was introduced by Hon. Cornelius Van Cott in the Senate of 
New York, and by Hon. Joseph Blumenthal in the Assembly. After three years’ 
effort on the part of Mr. Henschel, backed by such prominent New York lawyers _ 
as Mr. William Allen Butler, Professor Dwight, Austin Abbott, Daniel G. Rollins, — 
Henry E. Howland, Noah Davis, William Dorsheimer, and John Cadwallader, such 7 
a statute was passed in 180. 
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such board to examine the subjects of marriage and divorce, 
insolvency, the form of notarial certificates and other sub- 
jects, and to ascertain the best means of effecting an assim- 
ilation and uniformity of the laws of the States upon them, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts followed with similar 
statutes; that of Massachusetts adding to the New York list 
of subjects the acknowledgment of deeds, and the execution 
and probate of wills. The Massachusetts law gave no gen- 
eral commission to examine into statute law generally, as 
the New York statute did in the phrase ‘‘ other subjects; ”’ 
but as most of the States have followed the larger direction 
of the New York statute, all the commissioners have deemed 
wise to go with them, so far as subjects were debated in which 
uniformity was advisable and practicable. The legislature 
of Massachusetts has, by ratifying this statute and extending 
the term of the commission for five more years, endorsed 
their action in so doing. These commissions in all the States 
serve without pay, though in many of the States an appro- 
priation was made to cover their expenses. The first general 
meeting was held at Saratoga on the twenty-fourth of 
August, 1892, at the time of the meeting of the American 
Bar Association, which body had given great assistance to 
the movement from the beginning. At this meeting seven 
States only were actually represented; the States of New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Delaware, 
New Jersey and Georgia. Mississippi had created a com- 
mission, but was not at that time represented in the confer- 
ence. I regret tosay that since then the term of the creation 
of the Pennsylvania commission has expired; but so far as 
I am informed, Pennsylvania is the only State which has 
not maintained permanently such a commission once ap- 
pointed, and I earnestly hope that the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania may pass a law at its next session re-creating this 
commission, or extending the term of the previous commis- 


sioners, as has been done in both New York and Massachu- 
setts. 
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The second meeting was held in New York City on -_ “ 
fifteenth of November of the same year and following days. 

The third meeting was held at Milwaukee, Wis., on August | 
31, 1893, and the following days. At this meeting the 


no less than twenty; the States of Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming, having 
in the meantime appointed commissioners. 

The fourth conference was held in Saratoga, N. Y., on the ~ 
twenty-second and twenty-third of August, 1894, in which 
the States of Iowa and Virginia were also represented 
commissioners, making twenty-two in all. Since then I 
have had letters or information from the governor or secre- _ 
tary of state of several other States, among them Ken- | 
tucky, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Oklahoma — 
Territory, announcing the progress of legislation for similar _ 
commissions, so that we hope at the meeting at Saratoga in — 
August this year to have nearly thirty States represented. 
A bill has moreover recently been introduced in the House _ 
of Representatives for the appointment of a similar national — 
commission to be permanent, with paid salaries, which 
shall co-operate with the State commissioners in this work, 
as there are many subjects upon which there is also national © 
legislation. ‘This bill is substantially as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that for the purpose 
of obtaining uniformity of law, and uniformity in the administration | 
of the law, throughout the United States, both in Federal and State _ 
courts, there shall be prepared for adoption by Congress, or for sub- — 
mission to the several States, codes of law upon subjects wherein di- 
versity is a hindrance to interstate commerce and an impediment to 
the prosperity of the country, and codes making simple and uniform 
the practice of all Federal courts. 

SECTION 2. That for such purpose the President shall nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint three 
commissioners on the uniformity of laws, whose duty it shall be to 
prepare codes of the substantive law upon subjects of commercial and 
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mercantile law, and especially the law upon sales and sellers’ liens, 
stoppage in transitu, the liability of carriers, negotiable paper, the 
making and execution of deeds, and the law of domestic relations, in. 
cluding marriage and divorce, and upon such other topics of the law 
upon which it may seem desirable to said commissioners that there 
should be uniformity throughout the country ; and to prepare codes 
of civil procedure and criminal procedure for the courts of the United 
States. 

Sxc. 3. That said commission shall from time to time, as it shall 
complete drafts of any portion of its work, submit copies of the same 
to the commissioners of the several States and Territories that have ap. 
pointed or may hereafter appoint commissioners on uniform laws, for 
their advice and co-operation ; and shall from time to time, as it shall 
fully complete any portions of its work, report the same to Congress 
for its action. 

Sxc. 4. That Congress shall provide for the use of said commission 
at the seat of government a suitable office, books, stationery and 
clerks. 

It will be seen that this movement has passed beyond 
the stage of an experiment, and may fairly now be called 
national. ‘The commissioners have deemed it wise to proceed 
very slowly and carefully, and so far all the laws recom- 
mended by them for adoption throughout the country are 
contained in one small blue-book. Still less progress has 
been made in the actual enactment of these recommendations 
by the legislatures of the several States; partly because the 
commissioners themselves have deemed it wise to wait until 
they had been joined, and their recommendations approved, 
by a large majority of the States; and partly owing to the 
natural reluctance of any one State to be first in adopting 
the laws recommended. ‘There is a natural reluctance on 
the part of any State legislature to change, however slightly, 
the statutes under which its people live, until at least they 


feel sure that the object of such change is to be attained by 


the adoption of the new statute in all the States of the Union. 
There is also, perhaps, a certain element of short-sightedness 
or local prejudice which is against making any change in 
their wonted law, however important be the purpose. We 
find it commonly said to us by members of the several State 
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legislatures—and even by members of the national conference 


of commissioners—‘‘ Why, that is not the law in my State,’’ 
as if that objection were final; even when the State referred © 
to is alone, or almost alone, in its treatment of the law, and 
the new law, proposed by the commissioners, is identical 
with that of the bulk of the States. Of course, if objections — 
on this score are to prevail when there is no real objection | 
arising from the circumstances or condition of the people, 
the whole movement will come to an end. We hope in time, 
however, as the legislatures and the people understand the 
value and the purpose of the movement, that these merely 
local objections will cease to be heard; and the State of 
Massachusetts, at least, has taken the lead by adopting in 


the last session of its legislature several of the important new | 


laws recommended by the national conference. All the States 
in enacting such laws are urged to entitle them, ‘‘An act to 
establish a law uniform with laws enacted or to be enacted in 
other States’’ for whatever the subject may be. This phrase 
“‘wniform law ’’ to serve as a sort of hall-mark, to indicate 
at once that the statute passed is one of the laws to be 
adopted in the same words by all the States of the Union, so — 
that the lawyer or student finding the caption ‘‘ uniform 
law’’ at the head of any statute, will understand at once 
that the provisions of that statute, at least, are universally 
adopted throughout the country. 

At its first meeting at Saratoga, the boards of commis- 
sioners of the several States organized themselves into a 
national conference, and elected as president the Hon. 
Henry R. Beekman—now Judge Beekman—of New York, 
and myself assecretary. Mr. Henschel, the permanent paid 
secretary of the New York commission, being the only paid 
permanent officer which any board has authority to appoint, 
has been of great service to the national conference itself. 

At the third meeting held at Milwaukee, special perma- 
nent national commissions were appointed on the following 
subjects: Wills, Marriage and Divorce, Commercial Law, 
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Descent and Distribution, Deeds and Conveyances, Weights 
and Measures, Certificates of Acknowledgment and Forms of 
Notarial Certificates, and finally a committee on uniformity 
of State action in appointing presidential electors. * 

All the debates of these four conferences have been pre- 
served by stenographic report, and as showing how carefully 
and exhaustively they have been considered, I will say that 
the report of each conference covers from two to three 
hundred typewritten pages. Of course many subjects have 
been debated, and many statutes scheduled out which have 
not yet got into the blue-book which contains the formal 
recommendations—proposed statutes being only printed in 
it when there is absolute unanimity upon them in the con- 
ference, and they have received the vote of at least two 
successive meetings. 

Many other matters have been earnestly discussed than the 
blue book contains. 

I have said that this is the first time that representatives of 
the States of the Union have been brought into common 
debate on questions of fundamental law since the meeting of 
the Constitutional Convention itself; and it has been inter- 
esting to note both how great and how small the changes 
since that time have been in the characteristics of the several 
States, and in the views of their citizens upon cardinal ques- 
tions of civilization. These latter—except so far as we are 
expressly ordered to do in the case of marriage and divorce 


* This latter committee was appointed upon the suggestion of Mr. Buckalew of 
Pennsylvania ; and although it lies almost beyond the scope of the movement to 
improve merely the common law, and goes rather into the domain of statecraft, 
its importance is obvious, and it is a good example for that very reason of what 
this national conference, if permanent, might ultimately hope to accomplish even 
in the way of improving the form of government under which we live. Its neces 
sity was already present in the mind of Alexander Hamilton, as appears froma 
letter addressed by him to John Jay; and the danger of the present state of 
things—apart from the unfairness arising from diversity in the several States—is 
that the matter being left entirely to the discretion of State legislatures, the law of 
any one State upon it may be changed in view of any particular election, when the 
vote of such State will determine the result. 

We might have had an example of that in the State of Michigan at the last 
presidential election, and it is easy to see to what public danger such a condition 


of things give rise. 
[844] 
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—we have not sought to touch. The root framework of 
society must be left to our forty-four independent sovereign | 
states to determine for themselves; and the results of their 
determination will probably be more instructive in their very 
diversity than any inconveniences fairly resulting therefrom > 
are injurious. We have sought to obtain uniformity only in 
matters purely formal, or in matters like divorce, where from | 
the nature of the case it is impossible for any one State to_ 
legislate in such a way as to determine the question beyond 
its own borders. 
The first conference wisely adopted as an order of business 
to take up the most simple matters first—that is, matters _ 
chiefly of form, and to proceed later to matters of substance. — 
The first and obvious example of a purely formal statute, 
is that which regulates the acknowledgment to deeds and 
notarial certificates which are intended to have effect beyond 
the borders of the State where taken. This matter was 
debated at the first Saratoga conference, and the succeeding 
meeting in New York finally disposed of it so far as ‘ 


national conference is concerned; and a chapter called ‘‘a 
uniform law for the acknowledgment and execution of deeds ”’ 
was recommended and approved, which has since received — 
the endorsement of all the States in the conference; and has 
actually been adopted in Massachusetts, and is law in many 
other States. The statute is as follows: 


AN ACT toestablish a law uniform with the laws of other States for — - 


the acknowledgment and execution of writteninstruments. Bett 
enacted etc., as follows : 


SECTION 1. Either the forms of acknowledgment nowin useinthis __ 

State, or the following, may be used in the case of conveyances or — 

other written instruments, whenever such acknowledgment is required = 
or authorized by law for any purpose: » 
(Begin in all cases by a caption specifying the State and place where 


the acknowledgment is taken. ) 


1. In the case of natural persons acting in their own right: 
On this day of 3B , 
before me personally appeared A B (or A B and C D), to me known 
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to be the person (or persons) described in and who executed the fore. 
going instrument, and acknowledged that he (or they) executed the 
same as his (or their) free act and deed. 


2. In the case of natural persons acting by attorney : 


On this day of i , 
before me personally appeared A B, to me known to be the person 
who executed the foregoing instrument in behalf of C D, and ac. 
knowledged that he executed the same as the free act and deed of 
said C D. 


3. In the case of corporations or joint-stock associations : 

On this day of 8. 
before me appeared A B, to me personally known, who, being by me 
duly sworn (or affirmed), did say that he is the president (or other 
officer or agent of the corporation or association) of (describing the 
corporation or association), and that the seal affixed to said instru- 
ment is the corporate seal of said corporation (or association), and that 
said instrument was signed and sealed in behalf of said corporation (or 
association) by authority of its Board of Directors (or trustees), and 
said A B acknowledged said instrument to be the free act and deed 
of said corporation (or association). 

(In case the corporation or association has no corporate seal, omit 
the words ‘‘ the seal affixed to said instrument is the corporate seal of 
said corporation (or association), and that,’’ and add, at the end of the 
affidavit clause, the words ‘“‘and that said corporation (or association) 
has no corporate seal.’’) 

(In all cases add signature and title of the officer taking the ac- 
knowledgment. ) 


SECTION 2. The acknowledgment of a married woman when re- 
quired by law may be taken in the same form as if she were sole, and 
without any examination separate and apart from her husband. 


SECTION 3. The proof or acknowledgment of any deed or other 
written instrument required to be proved or acknowledged in order 
to enable the same to be recorded or read in evidence, when 
made by any person without this State and within any other 
State, Territory or District of the United States, may be made 
before any officer of such State, Territory or District authorized by 
the laws thereof to take the proof and acknowledgment of deeds, 
and, when so taken and certified as herein provided, shall be en- 
titled to be recorded in this State, and may be read in evidence in 
the same manner and with like effect as proofs and acknowledg- 
ments taken before any of the officers now authorized by law to 
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do is not intended to be hereby affected. 
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SECTION 4. To entitle any conveyance or written instrument, 
acknowledged or proved under the preceding section, to be read in 
evidence or recorded in this State, there shall be subjoined or at- 
tached to the certificate of proof or acknowledgment, signed by such 

officer, a certificate of the Secretary of State of the State or Territory 
in which such officer resides, under the seal of such State or Terri- 
tory, or a certificate of the clerk of a court of record of such State, 
Territory or District in the county in which said officer resides or in 
which he took such proof or acknowledgment, under the seal of 
such Court, stating that such officer was, at the time of taking such 
proof or acknowledgment, duly authorized to take acknowledgments 
and proofs of deeds of lands in said State, Territory, or District, and 
that said Secretary of State, or Clerk of Court, is wellacquainted with 
the handwriting of such officer, and that he verily believes that the 
signature affixed to such certificate of proof or acknowledgment is 
genuine. 


SECTION 5. The following form of authentication of the proof or 
' acknowledgment of a deed or other written instrument when taken 
without this State and within any other State, Territory or District of 
the United States, or any form substantially in compliance with the 
foregoing provisions of this act, may be used. 

Begin with a caption specifying the State, Territory or District, and 
county or place where the authentication is made. : 

I, . Clerk of the in 
and for said County, which Court is a court of record, having a seal be 
I, , the Secretary of State of such State or Territory), — 
do hereby certify that by and before whom the foregoing __ 
acknowledgment (or proof) was taken, was, at the time of taking — 
the same, a notary public (or other officer) residing (or authorized 
to act) in said county, and was duly authorized by the laws of said 


3 


State (Territory or District) to take and certify acknowledgments or 
proofs of deeds of land in said State (Territory or District), and 
further that I am well acquainted with the handwriting of said 
, and that I verily believe that the signature to said 

certificate of acknowledgment (or proof) is genuine. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the seal of the said Court (or State) this day 
of 18 


Ta, 


é SECTION 6. The proof or acknowledgment of any deed or other | 
instrument required to be proved or acknowledged in order to — 
(47) 
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entitle the same to be recorded or read in evidence, when made by 
any person without the United States, may be made before any 
officer now authorized thereto by the laws of this State, or before 
any minister, consul, vice-consul, chargé d’affaires, or consular agent 
of the United States resident in any foreign country or port, and 
when certified by him under his seal of office it shall be entitled 
to be recorded in any county of this State, and may be read in eyi- 
dence in any Court in this State in the same manner and with like 
effect as if duly proved or acknowledged within this State. 
Massachusetis Laws, 1894, Chap. 253, 


In this connection, however, we believe that it would be 
wise for every State to adopt this uniform statute in its own 
words, in order to remove all question, even when the law 
set forth in it appears to be identical with the law already 
existing in such State. In that case it can do no possible 
harm, and it renders it perfectly clear to any one living in 
another State which has adopted the same law that the law 
zs the same in the two States; for, the slightest change in 
wording, or even in punctuation, sometimes even in the title 
of an act, may make a difference in the judicial interpreta- 
tion of the statute, so that we cannot be quite sure that the 
law is vea//y identical in any two States unless the statute is 
the same verbatim et literatim, Of course it may be urged, 
even after this, that the courts of the two States may differ 
in their interpretation of the statute; but we believe that, 
inasmuch as the statute is identical, the decision of the court 
of any one State would become almost a binding authority 
on the court of another State, which has to construe precisely 
the same statute; so that the decisions of the courts will 
tend to become as uniform as the law itself. 

The next question which came up was of the form of the 
instrument itself; and first of all that of seals. Now it is 
obvious that there are two questions concerning seals liable 
to be confounded. One is, what shall be the nature or form 
of a seal itself to make it valid asa seal? and the second, 
what shall be the effect of a seal when there is no doubt 


about the seal being there ? 
[848] 
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As this is a useful illustration of what I mentioned as the 
general stream of legislation upon any subject, I will state 
in brief what the law on seals now is throughout the country: 

As to the effect and necessity of the seal, we find here—as 


| we usually do on most questions—about three ways of treat- 


| be sealed by the party executing them, or they will be of no 


7 tirely. This is generally the law in the Western States, — 


’ ing the subject. The first, or old law, is that all deeds must 


validity. This, as is usual in the case of statutes which 
are conservative and express the old common law, is 
followed generally in New England, in New York and 
in some of the States which usually follow New York law, 
and also in South Carolina and Florida, being sixteen 
States in all. In Massachusetts there is no statute on the © 
subject; but it is held to be the common law without a 
statute, and I presume such is the case in Pennsylvania. . | 
Then the second way of treating the subject is the abso- 7 hy 
lutely radical, which abolishes the use of private seals en- | 


following the lead of Ohio, and in Kentucky, Tennessee, | 
Mississippi and Texas—fifteen States in all. 
Then we have a third way which holds the middle ground 
) between the two—that is, not to require a seal but to give 4 
effect as importing consideration, thus making a sealed in- 
strument of higher value than a simple written contract, — 
\ because you do not have to prove any consideration for it. 
This is the law of California and a few States following it. — 
These are the only three ways of treating seals found in 


Le . 


the laws of all the States, with the exception only that we 
find—as we often do—one anomalous State, namely Alabama, | 
which has a statute that a seal is not necessary to convey the 
legal title to land so as to enable the grantee to sue at law; 
whatever that statute may mean. ; 

Now as this is, in a sense, a more substantial matter than 
the mere formal characteristics of the seal, the conference 
have so far contented themselves with recommending the 
form of the seal; for on the substantial question whether the 
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use of seals should remain in the law at all, they found, as 
they always did in such cases, such great and decided differ- 
ence of opinion in the various sections of our country, that 
it seemed unwise at the beginning to attempt to reconcile 
them. But when they came to the mere form of seals, they 
found it easy to obtain unanimity, and the conference unani- 
mously voted to recommend besides a seal impressed upon or 
affixed to the paper, that the word ‘‘seal’’ or the letters ‘‘L, 
S.,’’ written or printed, should be sufficient; the conference 
considering that the main point was rather whether the maker 
of the instrument intended it to be a sealed instrument than 
the physical device that he used to make it so. And follow- 
ing this line of argument, the conference were not willing to 
recommend that a mere scrawl of the pen should take effect 
as a seal, as it does in some States, for the very reason that 
in that case it is often difficult to tell whether the intention 
of the maker was that it should be a seal or not; that is, 
whether it was meant as a seal or a mere flourish. The 
statute is as follows: 


A UNIFORM LAW RELATIVE TO SEALING AND ATTESTATION OF 
DEEDS, ETC. 


AN ACT Relating to the Sealing and Attestation of Deeds and 
Other Written Instruments. 


(Enacting Clause.) 


SECTION 1. In addition to the mode in which such instruments may 
now be executed in this State, hereafter all deeds and other instru- 
_ ments in writing executed by any person or by any private corporation, 
_ not having a corporate seal, and now required to be under seal, shall be 
deemed in all respects to be sealed instruments, and shall be received 
_ in evidence as such, provided the word ‘‘ Seal ’’ or the letters ‘‘ L. S.” 
are added in the place where the seal should be affixed. 

SECTION 2. A seal of a court, public officer or corporation may be 
impressed directly upon the instrument or writing to be sealed, or upon 
wafer, wax, or other adhesive substance affixed thereto, or upon paper 


_ orother similar substance affixed thereto by mucilage or other adhesive 


substance. An instrument or writing duly executed in the corporate 
_ mame of a corporation, which shall not have adopted a corporate seal, 
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by the proper officers of the corporation under any seal, shall be 
deemed to have been executed under the corporate seal. 

The next subject which the conference has thus far treated 
is that of the execution of wills. The present law of some 
States is that, for instance, a will executed by a New York 
man may nevertheless not be valid if it be executed out of 
the State according to the law of that State; while, on the 
other hand, a will executed by a New York man in New York 
according to the law of New York, may not be valid as to 
real property he owns in Pennsylvania. 

Most of the States, however, have in fact adopted the 
simple statute which the commission recommended, which 
makes a last will and testament, executed outside of any 
State in the mode prescribed by law, either of the State 
where it is executed or the State where the testator lives, 
equally valid in both States ; and as to the probate of wills, 
a similar statute was recommended that any will duly proved 
without any State but in the State where the testator lives, 
may be duly admitted to probate in such other State by filing 
an exemplified copy. Both these statutes are the law already 
of the bulk of the States, and are very good examples of a 
case where unanimity of law throughout the entire country . 
may, we hope, be obtained with very little friction. 

Another subject which the conference took up was that of - 
the weights of the legal bushel or barrel. It may bea sur-— 
prise to some to learn that while the size of the bushel is 
universally the same, dealers in grain, coal and many other 
commodities are practically controlled by the law which fixes 
that the bushel of any particular commodity must weigh so 
much. For instance, the price of Indian corn now varies 
as you buy it in New York or New Jersey; so a bushel of 
oats is 30 Ibs. in New Jersey, and 32 lbs. in New York. This 
results in great confusion, and in great chance of fraud among 
merchants and dealers, it being uncertain in a contract what — 
kind of a bushel was meant, and many dealers not, perhaps, 
being aware of the difference in other States at the time the 
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contract was made. We have accordingly recommended qa 
law which shall fix the size of the barrel, of the hogshead, 
of the dry and liquid gallon, and of the bushel in heap 
measure; and shall fix the legal weight of a barrel of flour 
and a barrel of potatoes, and of the bushel of some twenty 
important commodities, beginning with wheat, corn, rice and 
grass-seed. The weights recommended are those in fact now 
adopted in the majority of the States, and this table has been 
cordially endorsed by the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
as a consequence the statute was duly enacted last year in 
Massachusetts— Massachusetts being one of the States which 
had previously no statute whatever on the subject. 

We have now entered the domain of commercial law; but 
the only other subject which the conference has thus far taken 
up is that of days of grace and the presentment of bills and 
notes. ‘They have recommended the abolition of all days of 
grace; but this statute, though duly enacted in New York, 
failed of enactment in Massachusetts, owing largely to the 
prejudice of the country people. It is perfectly obvious that 
nothing has been gained to the borrower by making a note 
that is due in sixty days run for sixty-three, for he has to pay 
the additional interest on the three days. The only practical 
consequence is to complicate bank accounts, and to bring on 
much uncertainty and even considerable danger as to the duty 
of banks in forwarding bills and notes which are payable in 
some other State. 

But the whole subject of commercial law is one in 
which there may be much difference of opinion as to 
the wisdom of attempting a universal codification. We 
are all agreed that the few important short statutes con- 
cerning notes and bills should be generally adopted. In 
most States these are very brief, the statute concerning them 
containing in the State of Massachusetts for instance, only 
thirteen sections, about one page and a half; and in some 
other States it is still briefer. In California and the 
code States generally, there is an elaborate code of some 
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thirty or forty pages on the subject. Opinions vary greatly 
among the commissioners themselves. Judge Brewster, of 
Connecticut, for instance, is of opinion that an exhaustive 
commercial code should be recommended by the commis- 
sioners and adopted by all the States. The New York code 
on the subject contains five chapters, with some thirty 
articles, and would probably cover six or eight pages of an 
ordinary statute book. Mr. Field’s International Code con- 
tains on the subject of bills of exchange some sixty articles, 
largely definitions. Judge Chalmers, of England, has writ- 
ten a treatise on the law of bills, notes and checks in the 
form of a code which contains ten chapters, and 278 articles, 
which would probably fill at least thirty pages of an ordinary 
statute book. ‘This code was recommended for adoption as 
a uniform statute at the last Saratoga conference. I 
myself have prepared a chapter which embodies all the 
important statutes now usually existing on the subject in 
the States of the Union, and contains only nineteen sections, 
and could be put in two pages of an ordinary statute book; 
thus being almost as short as the Massachusetts chapter, 
while far more comprehensive. It does not, however, con- 
cern itself with definitions or elaborate statements of the law 
merchant, but approximates most closely to the statute on 
the subject as it actually exists in most of the States of the 
Union at present. 

This, therefore, with the cognate subject of bills of lading 
and warehouse receipts, is a very good example of a most 
important subject upon which there is much difference in 
present legislation, and much difference of opinion among 
the State commissioners and experts on the subject generally. 

This is as far as the conference have proceeded, with the 
exception of the subject of marriage and divorce, to which 
reference shall be made later; but it may be useful to put on 
record a brief list of those subjects in which it seems wise to 
attempt national uniformity, with a brief mention of a few 
where it is quite out of the question. 
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Valuable work on the subject of conveyances is still to be 
done. For instance, simple forms of deeds, warranty and 
quit-claim, of leases, and of real estate covenants may be 
enacted by statute in all the States as they have been in some, 
so that any man may buy at a law stationer’s a brief and 
simple deed which he knows will be valid throughout the 
Union, and will have the same effect everywhere. 

This has been expressly urged upon us by Messrs. Lom- 
bard, McNeil and Turner, of Chicago, authorized representa- 
tives of the National Real Estate Association, who appeared 
before us at the Milwaukee meeting to urge that real estate 
men had a direct interest in the adoption of a uniform system 
of conveyancing, and to request the conference to recommend 
the adoption in all the States of a simple statutory form which 
might be used in addition to the more cumbrous common 
law conveyances already existing. They showed us that in 
States that had adopted such statutory forms, these forms 
were so much preferred, that they had gradually come into 
almost exclusive use. 

On the other hand, I think it would be quite unwise to 
touch the land law generally; by defining, for instance, the 
law of freeholds and fees, or uses and trusts, or the rules of 
descent. The latter, particularly, is a question which 
should be left to the people of each community to settle 
according to their ideas; and although, as Judge Brewster 
points out, real estate in New York goes to parents in 
the absence of children, and in the adjoining State of 
Connecticut goes to the brothers and sisters, I doubt not 
there is an historical reason for that fact; that such is the 
preference of the people of those two States, and that it would 
be unwise for either the State or the commissioners of the 
national conference to interfere. 

The same may be said of uses and perpetuities, of the 
amount that a man may devise in charity, and of charitable 
trusts generally. The Louisiana law, for instance, following 
the French code, strictly limits the proportion of his property 
[854] 
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which a man may bequeath to others than his children 
or other heirs. Toa limited extent the law of New York 
does the same thing; and it is clearly a matter which the 
people of every State have entire right to settle for them- 
selves. 

Powers of attorney, on the other hand, and more particu- 
larly the laws of mortgages, it would seem very wise—in 
those days when many individuals and nearly all corporations 
are loaning money on land in other States of the Union—to 
bring to some sort of unanimity. At present the rights of 
the mortgage investor vary widely. In Minnesota and other 
States, he has—we may almost say—no advantage whatever 
over an ordinary judgment creditor except a kind of priority 
of attachment; and in some respects has not even so much 
advantage, as he has practically no remedy whatever against 
the debtor, but only against the property mortgaged. Of 
this he cannot even get possession for more than a year after 
default, during which time the borrower enjoys the fruits of 
the mortgaged property, while the lender has to pay all taxes 
and insurance; and in the meantime the property itself goes 
to rack and ruin, because nobody can safely pay for repairs. 
In contrast to States like Minnesota and Kansas, the law of 
Massachusetts, is almost too harsh against the borrower; the 
lender being allowed to sell the property on a few weeks’ 
notice by publication in any newspaper—a notice which may 
well never reach the eye of the borrower—and without any 
redemption. Thus it happens that a citizen of Massachusetts 
who lends money on mortgage may suppose he is getting the 
full security of the property besides a personal liability; 
while a citizen of Minnesota who borrows the money on mort- 
gage knows very well that he is giving no personal security 
and that of the property only after much delay and expense 
to the borrower. 

The probate and execution of wills has already been 
treated by the conference, and I doubt if there is any- 
save that all the States 
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might agree on the same. It is clear that the general law 
regulating the interpretation of wills is in most of the States 
judicial (or court-made) law, and may not wisely be inter- 
fered with by statute. For the same reason as in the case of 
the descent of land, it would not probably be wise for the 
national conference to attempt to interfere with the laws 
concerning dower, or the widow’s or husband’s rights in 
property. In some Western States, following the old New 
York colony law, there is a community of property in the 
husband and wife, an institution which is peculiar to them; 
and which, I believe, works very well. It would be useless 
to advise them to give it up, while the older States would 
probably be slow to adopt the novelty. 

When we come to personal property, however, there are 
many more subjects which may wisely be treated. For in- 
stance, the general law of choses in action, of the assignment 
of personal contracts, pledges of stock, bills of lading, ware- 
house receipts. Georgia and one or two other States have 
adopted a complete code on the subject of contract—that of 
Georgia following Mr. C. C. Langdell’s work; but I think 
the bulk of legal opinion is still against general codes; and 
for this reason, if for no other, the conference will not recom- 
mend it. 

On the other hand, the statute of frauds is already so 
nearly identical in all the States, that it would require hardly 
an hour’s work of a skillful draughtsman to make it actually 
so, and this should certainly be done. The same may be said 
of the law of limited partnership, or warehouse receipts, factors 
and consignees’ acts; and, as I have said, of bills and notes. 

Laws governing the rate of interest and usury, however, 
must necessarily vary in the different States according as 
their normal rate of money is high or low. The North and 
East seem to be generally in favor of repealing all usury laws 
of any kind; but you will never get the South or West, or, 
as it appears, even the New York legislature to think so. 

Lastly, the law of corporations is undoubtedly one of the 
[856] 
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subjects most needing uniformity; but, with the exception 
of marriage and divorce, there is no subject wherein uni- 
formity is more hopeless. The laws of adjoining States vary 
from laxity to extreme severity, giving corporations indefinite 
powers, or limiting them to hardly any. Not only that, but 
the law of the State of New York has recently undergone © 
a complete and radical change from a previous law which | 
limited corporations almost as strictly as do the laws of | 
Massachusetts, to a law which is almost as liberal as that 
of New Jersey and West Virginia. Yet it seems to 
me that two or three cardinal propositions might be adopted 
in all States to the benefit of the country generally: 

First. 'That the capital stock of all corporations should be 
paid for in cash at par, and proper State regulations made 
to see that this was carried out. 

Second. ‘That this capital should be maintained unim- 
paired, and 

Third. ‘That the indebtedness of no corporation should 
exceed the amount of its capital stock. 

This is already the law in many States, and would inure 
to the great benefit both of investors and creditors — 
out the Union if it could be made general. = 

Fourth. ‘There is then the important question of the trans- 
fer of stock. I think, in view of the number of loans which 
are in modern times based on a pledge of stock by delivery 
of the certificate, that this delivery should be made, as it 
now is in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and many States, _ 
sufficient to hold the stock in the hands of the person ad- ‘a 
vancing the money on it as against any attaching creditor 
on the books of the corporation. 

And, finally, it is clear to me that corporate trusts, which 
permit the severance of the entire voting power from the real 
ownership of the stock, and which result consequently in 
that worst of conditions—power without responsibility— 
should be forbidden by statute in all the States; and in the 
Same direction that the voting upon proxies should be 
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strictly regulated, and that all proxies should expire—as 
they have to in New York—at the end of a limited and brief 
period. ‘The law of New York allows a proxy to last eleven 
months, while that of Maine, which requires them to be dated 
thirty days before election, seems to give sufficient time. 

In criminal law it may be doubted whether any effort to 
bring the States together may wisely be attempted. Yet 
Judge S. M. Cutcheon, chairman of the Michigan Commis- 
sion, quoting from the well-known penologist, Mr. Frederick 
H. Wines, shows by numerous citations from criminal 
codes the great inequality in the punishment of the same 
class of crimes when committed in the several States.* He 
finds, for instance, the death penalty is in force as follows: 
For murder in all the States except Rhode Island, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin; in Louisiana, for rape, assault with intent to 
kill, administering poison, arson and burglary; in Dela- 
ware and North Carolina, for rape, arson and burglary; in 
Alabama, for arson and robbery; in Georgia, for rape, may- 
hem and arson; in Missouri for perjury and rape; in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, South Carolina and Mississippi, for 
rape and arson; in Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas and 
Arkansas, for rape; in Montana, for arson of dwelling by 
night; in Maryland, for any variety of arson. The maxi- 
mum penalty for counterfeiting in Delaware is three years; in 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Florida and Michigan, it 
is imprisonment for life. In Missouri the minimum penalty 
is five years, which is the maximum in Connecticut. For 
perjury the maximum penalty is five years in New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut and Kentucky, but in Maine, Mississippi 
and Iowa it is life imprisonment, and in Missouri it is death, 
if the witness committing perjury thereby designs to effect 
the death of an innocent person, while in Delaware the 
crime is so lightly regarded as to be punishable only by a 
fine of not less than $500 nor more than $2000.* 


* Publications of the Michigan Political Science Association, No. 3, p. 1, Decem- 
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But among all the subjects considered that of marriage 
and divorce arouses the greatest difference of opinion, and 

on this is obviously the most important subject with which the 
commissioners can deal, while it is also a subject with which 
they are expressly directed to deal. The present movement 

‘ itself grew largely out of the efforts and agitations of the 
several State and national divorce and moral reform leagues. 


There is no subject upon which uniform law has been so 

| a desired, and none in which any definite uniform stat- # 

ate will be so much criticised; yet, the statutes creating all 
these State commissions ordered them to take up the subject 
of marriage and divorce; and some progress, even in these 
subjects, has been made. The conservative distinction here 
would perhaps be that so far as the forms go, the ceremony . 
or want of ceremony, the perpetuation of evidence of mar- 7 
riage, and so far as the mere procedure, service of process, F 
jurisdiction, and effect of divorce are concerned, a uniform | 
law may hopefully be attempted; but when it comes to legis- 
lation on the causes which are sufficient for divorce, on the 
existence of divorce itself, and the nature and restrictions of 
the marriage contract—these matters go too deeply into the 
essentials of life to be taken out of the regulation of the 
States for themselves, even by a volurtary and concerted 
action on their part. As all shades of opinion are doubtless 1 
represented in the United States, from those who would have 
no marriage, those who would have it an ordinary civil con- 
tract, revocable like other civil contracts by consent of both : 
parties, to those who would have it a sacrament, a state or a 
finality, so most of these opinions were represented in the 
. conference. The only subject upon which the conference 
really agreed was that it should at least be made perfectly 
clear in every State what a marriage is, when it happens, and 
how its evidence shall be perpetuated. 

The special point about which the tide of discussion ebbed 
and flowed was the so-called ‘‘common-law marriage,’’ or 
Scotch marriage, marriage by consent, marriage de facto, or 
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as the extreme conservatives would call it, marriage which 
is not marriage at all. A strong general prejudice in the 
South and West in favor of making marriage as easy as pos- 
sible was met by an equally strong determination in the 
North and East that people who were about to marry should 
understand and realize the fact at the time that so im- 
portant an event in a man’s life should at least leave behind 
it some trace which could be a test to his collateral heirs, 
his descendants, his widow, and most particularly to his 
later alleged wife. The common-law marriage, or mar- 
riage by mere cohabitation, was declared ingrained in 
the manners of the people of one section of the country, 
while the necessity of a church ceremony, or at least some 
civil act adequately representing it in formality, was declared 
equally a corner-stone of the civilization of the Puritans. 
It was, perhaps, a depressing inference to draw that the 
chief anxiety of our older civilization appeared to be how to 
avoid marriage, while that of the newer country was rather 
how most easily to incur it. It may well be imagined that 
the conference wisely abstained from recommending anything 
radical on the subject. Recognizing the impossibility of 
keeping the sexes entirely apart, the conference only en- 
deavored to devise a means of making the parties clearly 
state under what relation they came together. The result 
was the following resolutions, which were adopted on the 


subject of Marriage and Divorce: 7 
MARRIAGE. = 


‘*Resolved, That it be recommended to the State Legislatures that 
legislation be adopted requiring some ceremony or formality, or written 
evidence, signed by the parties, and attested by one or more wit- 
nesses, in all marriages; provided, however, that in all States where 
the so-called common law marriage, or marriage without ceremony, is 
now recognized as valid, no such marriage, hereafter contracted, shall 
be valid unless evidenced by a writing, signed in duplicate by the 
parties, and attested by at least two witnesses. 

‘Resolved, That we recommend to the several Legislatures further 
to provide that it shall be the duty of the magistrate or clergyman 
[860] 
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solemnizing the marriage to file and record the certificate of such mar- 
riage in the appropriate public office. 

“Resolved, That in cases of common law marriages, so-called, evi- 
denced in writing, as above provided, it shall be the duty of the parties 
to such marriage to file or cause to be filed such written evidence of 
their marriage, in an appropriate public office, within ninety days 
after such marriage shall have taken place, and that a failure so to do 
shall be a misdemeanor. 

“Resolved, That it be further recommended to the Legislatures that 
in case the certificate last mentioned be not filed as aforesaid, or if no 
subsequent ratification by both parties, evidenced as aforesaid by like 
writing, be filed, then neither party shall have any right or interest in 
the property of the other. 

“Resolved, That we recommend to all the States that stringent pro- 
° vision be made for the immediate record of all marriages, whether 
solemnized by a clergyman or magistrate, or otherwise entered into, 
and that said provisions be made sufficiently stringent to secure such 
record and the full identification of the parties.’’ 


It was strenuously declared—and this at least seemed to 
meet the general approval—that a person who iucurred 
the obligation of marriage should surely be required to 
go through the same formality required of him when 
he obligated himself for goods and merchandise to a greater 
value than ten pounds sterling. Accordingly, it was 
declared that a marriage without minister, ceremony, or 
witnesses, without bell, book and candle, without record and 
without acknowledgment, should at least be evidenced by a 
/ scrap of paper signed by both parties, so that the question, 
if it ever came to trial, might be transferred to the simpler 
studies of forgery rather than the more complex investiga- 
tions of what Solomon termed the ways of a man with a 
maid. And the New England delegates further carried their 
point to the extent of getting a recommendation, in the form 
of statute, to all the States that provision be made for the 
immediate record of marriages, however solemnized, or when 
not solemnized at all,—it being held by them that the ques- 
tion of matrimony was of greater general importance even 
than that of the proper ownership of an acre or so of wild 
[S61] 
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_ land. ‘These matters were pretty unanimously passed; but 
when the much-vexed question of the age of consent, so- 
: called, arose, there was, after the most heated debate, very 
far from a decided vote upon the question. Many of the 
- commissioners were unwilling to touch upon the subject at 
all. Others said that they were particularly charged by their 
State legislatures to take action upon this, and that on no 
other one thing was there so great a public expectation that 
something should be done. Attention was duly called to 
the fact that the very words, ‘‘ age of consent,’’ may mean 
entirely different things, according as the statutes or laws of 
_a State regard the breach of this provision. For instance, it 
makes a great difference whether an attempted marriage 
_ between parties, one of whom is under the age of consent, is 
to be declared no marriage at all, even when followed by the 
birth of children, or whether it merely subjects the elder 
party to a sort of judicial reprimand, or renders the magis- 
trate or clergyman liable to a five-dollar fine, or enjoins upon 
him the duty of not marrying them unless one or both par- 
be present. 

The conference recognized this difference, but still decided 
= ‘that they could not presume to go into the manner in which 
“r separate States interpreted their own regulations; and the 

: debate was limited to the fixing of the age of consent, with- 

+ }* 3 out deciding what the term meant. All classical literature 
would appear to show that the age of consent, from the 
Garden of Eden down, would necessarily and solely mean 

that age at which the woman consented; and certainly 
the descendants in all cases would strenuously stickle for that 
7 theory, it being equally in accordance with common-sense, 

Bible, and the manners of the most polite courts. Never- 
theless, all the States of this country, and indeed the common 
law, have established an age of consent. The common law 
takes the liberal latitude of anything above twelve and four- 
teen. Now there is undoubtedly a very earnest desire on 
the part | “ many of our best people—many of those whose 
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wishes are most to be considered in matters of this sort— 
that the common law rule should be made less liberal. 
Probably no one would wish to put it higher than eighteen 
in the woman and twenty-one in the man; but from within Cy 
this range there are many opinions for all possible ages. soy! 
As a result, the conference suggested the age of eighteen 
in the male, and sixteen in the female. Undoubtedly there 
are climatic reasons for not making this rule the same in all 
parts of the country; nevertheless, the difficulty of estab- 
lishing a sort of Mason-and-Dixon’s line on the ability to— 
marry will be obvious to the most flippant observer. The | 
recommendation, as a recommendation, does no harm; but — 
the reader will probably think that it had better stay a recom- : 
mendation, that the several States, while perhaps increasing _ 
the common law age, should nevertheless be left to determine fat 
such precise needs as their own experience warrants, and 
that in all States no marriage should be impeached for non- 
age which is followed by the birth of a child. One may 
apprehend in all seriousness that the question of rts 
and divorce cannot be settled. This is not saying that it is 
not well to agitate it and improve the laws where we see © 
them at fault,—notably in matters of divorce; and on this — 
point the conference made the following recommendations : 
“Resolved, ‘That it is the sense of this Conference that no judgment _ 
or decree of divorce should be granted unless the defendant be 
domiciled within the State in which the action is brought, or shall 
have been domiciled therein at the time the cause of action arose, or 
unless the defendant shall have been personally served with process _ 
within said State, or shall have voluntarily appeared in such action or 
proceeding. 
“Resolved, That where a marriage is dissolved both parties to the | 
action shall be at liberty to marry again.”’ ; 


il 
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This will at least prevent what is undoubtedly the greatest — 
abuse now, namely, the procuring of divorces easily and 
without publicity in foreign States, which have no proper 
jurisdiction, and without notice to the defendant party, who — 
is usually, in such cases, the innocent party. But it would 
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seem that the question of marriage is one which not only 
varies at a given time in different sects, in different commu- 
nities, in different civilizations, and in different races, but is 
one upon which any one community is not at a point of stable 
equilibrium. Unquestionably this most important relation 
is undergoing a change, a change at least in the point of 
view from which it is regarded, if not in the statutes em- 
bodying it. Democracy, the modern view of property, the 
other modern movement,—which only began with Mary 
Wollstonecroft in the early part of this century, and is known 
as the emancipation of women,—is certainly, in its last 
result, not going to leave the relation of the sexes where it 
found it. And, yet, so far, there has been on the statute 
book very little change. All the debates of conferences such 
as this, while interesting, as the conversation of any intel- 
ligent person must be on this subject, are nevertheless 

entitled to littlke more consideration than—perhaps not so 
much as—that great unconscious public sentiment, which 
- does not rise to that point of conscious intellectual con- 
sideration, but which, behind the manners and movements of 


and only afterward appears in laws and statutes. 
FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON. 


mankind, dominates the action of humanity, forms society, 
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‘‘Home rule for cities ’’ is sometimes advocated on the plea 
that a city is not a public but a business corporation. The 
latter is based on a contract between the incorporators and the 
State, which cannot be granted, altered or revoked without 
the consent of the corporation, except where such power is 
reserved or the charter is judicially forfeited. A public cor- 
poration, on the contrary, is a branch of government, created _ 
for public and social purposes to facilitate the administration 
of government. It is not a contract, and ‘‘the powerofthe 
legislature over such corporations is supreme and tran- j : 
scendent ; it may, where there is no constitutional inhibi- ; 
tion, erect, change, divide or even abolish them at pleasure, - 
as it deems the public good to require.’’ * : 

Whatever may have been its position in the time of the _ 
medizval guilds, in our day, a municipality is not a private oe 
or merely business corporation. It possesses the powers of e 
eminent domain, taxation, legislation for the protection of rel 
life, property, health; it affords poor relief, furnishes free .* 
education, and enforces its regulations through the courts ae 
and the police. It is based on the compulsory principle of s 
sovereignty, and not the voluntary principle of free contract. 
Its functions are public and not private, political and not 
mercantile, and, therefore, the legislature, representing the 
sovereignty of the people, should have sovereign control over 
the city. 

But legislative interference with municipal politics works 
serious evil. The time of legislators is diverted from gen- 
eral to special laws. The legislature is overrun and con- 
trolled by city bosses and the lobbies of saloon-keepers, 
gamblers and corporations. The cities themselves are gov- 
erned by an irresponsible outside authority ;+ municipal — 


* Dillon, ‘‘ Municipal Corporations,"’ Vol. I, p. 93. r 
tGoodnow, ‘Comparative Administrative Law," Vol. I, p. 224. 
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politics are identified with State and Federal politics; the 
feeling of local independence and responsibility on the part 
of the voters is destroyed. 

The principle of legislative control is sound, but plainly 
the legislature itself is not in a position to exercise that 
control. Home rule, however, is not the sole alternative, 
The cities of Missouri, California and Washington are, it is 
true, empowered to form and adopt their own charters, * but 
_ in the first two States there must be a subsequent ratifica- 
tion by the legislature. In Washington ratification is not 
required, but there can be no doubt that in case of conflict 
_ between municipal and general laws the courts would sustain 
the latter, and therefore the legislature would continue to 
control the cities, as it does in other States, through the 
judiciary. 

The example of foreign cities, especially those of Ger- 
many, has been frequently cited on behalf of the movement 
for home rule. But foreign cities are neither as democratic 
as ours, nor do they really possess the powers of local sov- 
ereignty demanded in America. If the ‘‘ three-class’’ sys- 
tem of Berlin, giving, as it does, the control of the city to 
only the very wealthiest of the property owners, were oper- 
ative in New York, the city would be governed by prob- 
ably less than five per cent of its present voting population. 
- Such a government could be trusted with autonomy, so far 
as economy and efficiency are concerned ; indeed, it would 
be a government based on the principle of private business 

corporations instead of that of political corporations. Even 

in England and France the suffrage does not reach out 
to the loafer, pauper and semi-criminal class as it does in 
the United States. And still further, in no foreign city can 
there be found the heterogeneous alien population which in 
many American cities furnishes a majority of the voters. 
Pe The ignorant, foreign, unpropertied and corrupt elements 


_ *See “Home Rule for Our American Cities,” by E. P. Oberholtzer, ANNALS, 
Vol. ITI, p. 736, May, 1893. 
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are as yet too powerful in America to be trusted with unre- 
stricted local rule. 

Though foreign cities do not feel the hand of the legisla- 
ture, yet they are placed under a far more effective control 
—that of the state central administration. In France, with 
the widest suffrage among the great nations of Europe, this 
central control is carried to the extreme, the government of 
Paris being administered by two appointees of the President 
of the Republic. In lesser cities, where the mayor is elected 
by the council, he, as well as all other officers, may be re- 
moved or suspended by the prefect of the department, who 
is in turn the appointee of the President. The only parallel 
to this in America is the government of the city of Wash- 
ington, where even the extreme centralization of France is 
exceeded, since not even an advisory council can be chosen 
by the residents of the city. Congress enacts all laws for the 
city, but the entire administration is in the hands of three 
commissioners appointed by the President of the United 
States. Washington furnishes a bright contrast to the gloom 
of American city politics; its government is strong, efficient, 
honest and progressive, but it is also irresponsible, undemo- 
cratic, and paternal. It cannot be contemplated for other 
cities. 

In Germany the fullest powers of self-government are 
given to cities but the central administration always re- 
tains the right to veto the choice of officials, and there are 
very important organs for inspection and appeal. The main 
advantage of administrative over legislative control is there 
well exhibited. Such control being always ready for action 
is seldom compelled to act. For this reason the mistake is 
sometimes made of assuming that German cities are sub- 
jected to no state control. In Berlin the state authority 
(Oberprasident) appointed by the sovereign has extensive 
powers. Not only may he insert items in the budget and 
collect taxes to meet the same if the council should refuse, 
but he may even dissolve the council and order a new election. 


[867] 
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During the interval commissioners appointed by the Min- 
ister of the Interior manage the local government. But, 
notwithstanding this most extended right of control, ‘‘ no 
occasion for its intervention arises,’’ * since the Oderprasident 
who is always at hand, is always consulted before action is 
taken on important matters, and thus any conflict is avoided. 

In England the Local Government Board is an important 
wheel in the government of cities. Its president is a member 

of the cabinet, sits in parliament, and receives a salary. 
The Lord President of the Council, all the Secretaries of 
State, the Lord Privy Seal and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer are ex-officio members. The work is done by the 
_ president and salaried officials, who are financiers, medical 


«On permanent tenure. This board was created in 1871 by 
the union of the poor-law board with that of public health. 
Its functions are: (1) To advise local authorities and parlia- 
ment. All local and special legislation to be presented to 


_ whose recommendations are usually adopted by parliament. 
_ In America this class of laws consumes one-half to two-thirds 
of the time of our legislatures and results in endless log- 
rolling. (2) The board is given complete administrative 
and financial control over poor law and sanitary authorities 
extending even to the removal of officers and the adminis- 
tration of local affairs by a temporary commission with power 
_ to levy and collect taxes. The educational department of the 
privy council has similar power over local school boards. 
_ Over municipalities proper the Local Government Board 
has a direct control only in the more important financial 
transactions. The board prescribes forms and particulars for 
returns to be made yearly by town clerks, giving the receipts 
and expenditures of the municipal corporations. These re- 
turns are published and laid before parliament. Throughout 


- _ Report of Mr. Coleman on the Municipal Administration of Berlin, Foreiga 
_-—- Relations, Executive Documents, Vol. I, 1881-82 
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the entire Municipal Corporation Act of 1882 the exist- 
ence of the Local Government Board is recognized as an 
essential part in the constitution of city governments. The 
following facts illustrate its financial control: In 1892 the 
board sanctioned several hundred separate loans of munici- 
pal corporations and urban sanitary authorities to the aggre- 
gate amount of 47,967,975, fixing the dates of repayment at 
ten to thirty years, and granted eighty-two ‘‘ instruments’’ 
; approving of transactions such as ‘‘ sales and leases of cor- 
porate property, exchange and purchase of land, appropria- 
tion of land, the application or investment of moneys arising 
, from the sale of land, and the appropriation of the proceeds 
of the transfer of government stock or annuities.’’ The 
careful supervision given by the board in the matter of in- 
debtedness, is indicated by the following passage from the 
_ Annual Report to Parliament for 1892-93:* ‘‘It has been 
our practice to provide against any diminution of the muni- 
cipal inheritance by requiring the sum advanced to be repaid 
within a certain number of years, with interest, from the 
_ fund or rate on which the expense would otherwise have 
_ fallen. The sums thus repaid, as well as other capital 
‘moneys payable to corporations in respect of the sale of 
land or similar transactions, have generally been required by 
& us to be invested in government annuities. In some in- 
stances the disposal of property has been in consideration of 
i _ perpetual annual ground rents; and in others we have not 
inserted i in our instrument approving of the alienation of the 
. Property any instructions as to the appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds, the latter being reserved for subsequent directions.’’ 
Tt may be thought that, with the central control limited 
_ to only one or two features of municipal finances, the cities 
of Great Britain are models of local sovereignty; yet when it 
_ is remembered that the expensive departments of poor relief, 
_ Sanitation and education, which are under complete ad- 
ministrative control, are not combined with the municipal 
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government proper, but are organized as separate corpora- 
tions, and that the police and judiciary are effectually subor- 
dinated to central authorities, it will be understood that to 
only an insignificant portion of municipal government in 
England is vouchsafed the questionable boon of unrestricted 
home rule. 

In the United States there has been a variety of experi- 
ments in State administrative supervision and control over 
local authorities, especially in the matters of health, charities, 
prisons and taxation. The movement is as yet but tentative. 
Local officers are treated with consideration. Little is 
asked from them, less is commanded, and almost nothing 
is enforced through the effective agencies of penalties, sus- 
pensions and removals. But the nature of the movement is 
worthy of attention and it may reveal hopeful possibilities. 

The earliest and most essential State control is that exer- 
cised by State boards of health. The Iowa law of 1880 is 
typical. The governor appoints the State Board of Health 
which consists of the attorney-general (by virtue of his office), 
one civil engineer and seven physicians, who receive no sala- 
ries. The board in turn appoints a salaried secretary who 
must be alsoa physician. It has authority to make rules and 
regulations and sanitary investigations, and it is ‘‘ the duty 
of all police officers, sheriffs, constables, and all other officers 
of the State, to enforce such rules and regulations, so far as 
the efficiency and success of the board may depend upon 
their official co-operation.’’ The mayor and aldermen, who 
act as the board of health in incorporated cities, are required 
to enforce the regulations of the State board. In Indiana 
the law goes still further and provides a penalty for disobe- 
dience, which may not exceed $100 upon first conviction 
before a court or jury, but to which, upon second conviction, 
imprisonment for ninety days may be added. ‘In case of 
epidemic the State board may take entire charge of the local 
health administration. 

State boards of charities and corrections have been called 
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into being expressly to overcome the indifference, ignorance, 
corruption and brutality of local officers in the care of the 
poor, and also to aid in the control and administration of 
the State charitable and penal institutions. Previous to the 
creation of these boards, county almshouses were almost 
everywhere in the condition of the Albany City Almshouse, 
described by Mr. Letchworth,* as notorious for ‘ utter 
indifference to sanitary laws, promiscuous association of 
young and old of both sexes, disregard of the rules of 
common decency, brutal treatment, dirt, cold, foul air, putri 
meat, insufficient clothing.’’ The failure of uncontrolle 
local government in poor administration had become pro- 
found and dangerous. ‘To-day wherever State boards have 
been established, these conditions no longer exist. In dl e. 
words of General Brinkerhoff, Chairman of the Ohio Board: 
‘Substantially everything in the way of progress in the 
development of our charitable, correctional and a 
institutions has originated with the Board of State Charities, 
and hardly a year has passed in which a step forward has 
not been taken in legislation through its influence.” - 

These boards are now established in eighteen States. Their 
organization, powers and duties are widely different. It is 
not possible to enter here into a detailed comparison of the 
different boards, but as a result of the widely different ex- 
periments, the following conclusions} appear to be substan- 
tially agreed upon by the leading students and administrators . 
of charities and corrections. The members should be 
appointed by the governor, from the two leading political 
parties, for a term of six to eight years. Along term gives = 
opportunity for knowledge, experience and a continuous _ 
policy, while reducing the influence of politics. There 
should be from five to nine members, the governor of the — 
State acting as ex-officio president, in order_to increase its . 
fluence and the force of its recommendations to the legislature. “4 ; 


* Twenty-sixth Annual Report, State Board of Charities of New York, 1892. pe 
t Stated by Mr. Letchworth in the New York report already cited. 
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Members should receive no compensation except for actual 
traveling expenses. The secretary should be appointed by 
the board and should receive a salary fully commensurate 
with the ability required, and the responsibility of his work. 
He is the expert of the board, usually a high authority on 
questions of charity and penology, and should be liberally 
supplied with clerical help. 

It is quite evident that in the fundamental matter of taxa- 
tion where local divisions are called upon to make common 
contributions to State expenses there must be direct State 
administrative control over the local taxing authorities. 
Otherwise localities are able by undervaluation to escape 
their fair portion of State taxes. To meet this evil and also 
to furnish a board of appeal for aggrieved taxpayers, as 
well as a board of assessment for certain classes of corporate 

_ property, twenty-five of the American States have created 
State boards of equalization and assessment. As agencies 

for equalizing taxes these boards have been unsatisfactory 
because their task isan impossible one. Yet in this and other 
things they have achieved some success, and, since scarcely 
_ two boards are constructed in the same way, ‘a comparative 
study throws considerable light upon the best methods of 
selection. Probably the most inefficient board in the country 
is that of Illinois, where the board is composed of one mem- 
ber from each congressional district, elected by popular vote. 
The board which can show the best results since its creation 
in 1891, is that of Indiana, consisting of five members, the 
‘governor, auditor and secretary of state ex officio, with 
_two salaried commissioners appointed by the governor, from 
different political parties, for a term of four years. The 
latter members, perform the expert administrative work 
of the board, while the ex-officio members give it high 
standing and authority. The duties of the board are to 
prescribe forms of assessment books and blanks for town- 
ship and county assessors, to construe the tax and revenue 
_ laws of the State; to see that assessments of property are 
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according to law ; to have original jurisdiction in assessing 
a railroad property ; to see that all taxes due to the State are 
collected ; to enforce penalties upon violation of revenue 
laws ; to study different systems of taxation and to recom- 
mend changes to the legislature. Its powers are far-reach- 
ing. It may subpoena and examine witnesses ; administer 
oaths ; demand access to books or papers of any corporation ; 
_ fine persons who disobey subpoenas; receive and decide 
appeals from county boards of review. In the assessment 
of railways it is bound by no statutory rules, and its powers 
are discretionary. In the first year of its existence it raised 
the valuation of railways from $69,000,000, as established 
hitherto by the thousand township assessors of the State, to 
$160,000,000, an increase of 130 per cent. This startling 
result, and incidentally the comprehensive powers of the 
board, have been recently sustained in a notable decision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Coming yet more closely to the question in hand, the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota have 
provided an officer, the public examiner, whose duty is 
the direct supervision of certain local authorities. These 
are the only States in the union which have taken any steps 
_ in this direction. The experiment, so far as it goes, shows 
decidedly good results, and should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the law-makers in other States. Minnesota is the 
- pioneer in the movement, her statute having been enacted in 
1878, while the Dakotas copied the Minnesota act upon their 
admission to statehood. 

f ‘The Minnesota law of 1878 provides that a public exam- 
oot iner shall be appointed by the governor, who shall be a 
skillful accountant and who shall have power to examine the 
si of State institutions, State and county officers, and 
} — banking institutions. As respects county officers, it is made 
his duty to enforce a correct and uniform system of book- 

ie: _ keeping, to expose erroneous systems, to ascertain the char- 
acter and financial standing of bondsmen, and to approve or 
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reject such sureties, to personally visit at least once a year 
said officers without notice to them, and to make a thorough 
examination of their books, accounts, vouchers, assets, 
securities, bondsmen, commissions, fees, charges. Where 
county officers neglect or refuse to obey his instructions the 
attorney-general is, on application, required to take action to 
enforce compliance. Reports are made to the governor who 
may suspend or remove* county officers for malfeasance or 
non-feasance in the performance of official duties. 

The biennial reports of the examiner present a vivid pic- 
ture of the need for such an officer, of the difficulties en- 
countered and of the increasing benefits of the law. County 
officers were found to be derelict in their duties, books and 
accounts were confused, bondsmen were lacking, public funds 
were yielding large interest payments to the private purses 
of treasurers, several commissioners, auditors and sheriffs 
were receiving unusual and illegal fees, money was being 
paid out without warrants and received without records, 
besides numberless petty irregularities. Most of these evils 
were corrected within a few years, notwithstanding the fact 
that the examiner has never been granted adequate clerical 
help. In 1878 only seventeen counties received interest 
on public funds, to the amount of $7000. In 1886 fifty- 
seven counties received $29,000. This item alone recom- 
penses the State beyond the expenses of the examiner’ s office. 
In the early years of the statute the examiner secured the 
suspension of several county officers for incompetence and 
malfeasance. ‘‘ The salutary effect of these removals,’’ says 
the report of 1880, ‘‘ has reached far beyond the offenders 
immediately concerned. ‘There has been a general toning up 

_ of officials to resist the incipient encroachments upon the 
_ treasury which are the sure foundation of future troubles.”’ 
a - Not the least important result of the office has been the 


information given to the legislature and the public upon the 


a defects of the laws governing county officers. Several of 


*As amended by act of 1881. 
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2] treasurer in the auditor’s office. 


9 to the examiner, especially the supervision of building and 


the examiner’s recommendations have been adopted, to the 
marked advantage of the public service, such as amendments 
governing the deposits of public funds, making the treas- 
urer as well as other officers subject to suspension, giving 
the governor power to remove officers as well as to suspend 
them, providing legal forms for official bonds, and securing 
checks upon, and uniform entry of, all payments by the 


The Minnesota law is by no means perfect, and the ll 
iner has been unable, mainly by reason of insufficient appro- | 
priations, to fulfill all the possibilities of his position. The 

jaw extends to county officers only and should be extended 

to towns, townships and cities. Other duties are assigned 


loan associations, State banks, the State treasury and State 
institutions. In recent years, the examiner has been giving 
his attention largely to the banks. The same is true of the 
examiners in the Dakotas. 

The extension of the examiner’s supervision to cities would 
very naturally occur to the student of American city govern- 
ment. On inquiry I learn from Mr. M. D. Kenyon, the J 
public examiner of Minnesota, that a partial trial has already 
been made in the city of St. Paul. He writes: ‘‘In regard 
to the extension of this office over city governments, I have 
to say that in 1891 the legislature by special enactment pro- 
vided that this office should exercise its powers over the 
financial offices of the City of St. Paul. And while not pro- 
viding for a complete audit of the business of the city, the 
financial plans of the various officers have been examined at 
considerable detail and some matters of irregularities have 
been gone into extensively and the public informed in regard 
thereto and corrections made where necessary. It would 
be entirely practicable to extend the jurisdiction of the office 
over municipal corporations by providing proper assistance. 

“In the case of this city the expense was provided for ve 
in the act, to be paid for by the city at a sum not to exceed ae 
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$600 in any one year and not more than $6 per day for the 
time consumed in making examinations. 

‘* As a matter of fact, the first examination cost something 
like $300, the second the entire sum of $600 (the examina- 
tion covering a large amount of delinquent special taxes), 
the third $69. It is thought that generally the expense 
would not exceed in the future a larger sum than $100 per 
year. If the entire audit of the business were made for the 
year it would probably require the sum of $600 per year for 
a city of this size. If practicable, the plan of requiring 
corporations to pay expenses of examination would be the 
better one, the State paying the salary of the principal 
officer, and the amount contributed by the corporations 
being used in procuring clerical help, and the limitation of 
the amount required from each pete being determined 
by the number of inhabitants. 

‘* After having become thoroughly familiar with matters 
of each municipality, they could be systematized in the same 
manner as we have been enabled to systematize county 
affairs, and the expenses kept within reasonable limit, so that 
they would not be burdensome.’’ ‘ 

The opinion of Mr. T. E. Blanchard, the examiner of 
South Dakota, is also of interest. Hesays: ‘* Minnesota and 
North Dakota have offices almost exactly similar to the 
public examiner in this State. I know of no other which 
embraces the same idea. The States very largely have 
some kind of supervision of banks. The plan of central 
control of counties and public institutions works admirably 
wherever tried. Besides systematizing the system of acts it 
saves many times the amount it costs. Much money could 
be saved to the public if something of the kind could be 
applied to city and township governments, as I believe 
there are more irregularities and defalcations in these than 
in counties, because the people have less access to them, 
and crookedness and mismanagement are more easily con- 


cealed.’ 
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Finally, experiments in civil service reform seem to indi- 
cate that if American cities are to rid themselves of the spoils 
-ggstem, they must call to their help the State administrative 
authorities. In European cities civil service regulations, 
examinations, appointments and removals are nearly all in 
charge of the heads of departments immediately concerned. 
The ‘‘ Civil Service Commission ’’ is unknown to their ad- 
ministrative economy. But in the United States where the 
heads of departments, both in federal and municipal politics 
are usually political officers in the partisan sense of that 
term, it has been found that if appointments are to be made 
on the basis of merit and efficiency they must be made under 
the supervision of a ‘‘ non-partisan’’ board or commission. 
The operation of this principle in federal appointments is 
well known, but its application to cities has not proven a 
success. Philadelphia and Brooklyn have municipal com- 
missions which are reported to be wholly unsatisfactory. 
But Massachusetts, apparently, has pointed the way to a 
successful merit system for cities. The Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission is a State board. It has supervision 
over the appointments of officials in both State and munici- 
pal service. It consists of three commissioners appointed by 
_ the governor, for a term of three years, receiving $5.00 per 
| day of actual service, though the work of the commission is 
. mainly performed by a chief examiner and a secretary assisted 
by local registration clerks and examiners. Competitive and 
non-competitive examinations are held by the board, and 
certificates of eligibles are made to the heads of municipal 
departments on requisition by the latter. Three names are 
| certified for one vacancy, four names for two vacancies, five 
names for three vacancies, and so on. Appointments can 
be made only from these certified lists, the heads of depart- 
ments retaining, however, full power to discharge employes. 
The law applies to clerks, laborers, firemen, policemen and 
truant officers, but not to heads of departments or confiden- 
tial appointees. The legislature almost yearly extends the 
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governing municipalities. 
A State Municipal Board should be established. 


classified service, and cities may secure still further exten- 

7 sion by petition to the commission. The results in Boston 
z are increasingly satisfactory. That public service in the 
_ humbler positions is becoming more permanent is shown by 
the fact that the number of laborers discharged fell from 


« 
_ 1116 in 1887 to 446 in 1893. 
These experiments in central administrative control of 


: = governments in the United States will recall to the 
student of English history the manner in which the present 
; Local Government Board originated. Previous to the year 
1871 separate and almost independent authorities exercised 
4 some control. The Poor Law Board was created in 1834. 
i The Home Office, the Privy Council and the Board of Trade 
shared such control as existed over sanitation and local gov- 
-ernments. ‘The law of 1871 gathered together this scattered 
superintendence of local affairs into the hands of the Local 
Government Board. Paralleling this course of development 
it may eventually come about that American States will 
- combine in one central board the disconnected functions of 
the several organs already described. But for the control 
of municipal corporations, which might well be extended to 
counties and townships, the following scheme is suggested: 
Cities should be granted home rule and greater freedom 
- from legislative interference, but not as unrestricted as that 
_ vouchsafed by the State of Washington. The legislature 
should not be deprived of the power of enacting general laws 


It should! 


4 be composed of the governor, attorney-general, and auditor, 
_ by virtue of their offices, and from six to ten unsalaried citi- 
zens in equal numbers from the two principal political 
parties, one of whom should be appointed each year by the 
governor for terms of from six to ten years, If it should 
__ be thought wise in some States to make the board entirely 

non-partisan,—or rather bi-partisan,—the proposed ex-officio 
members might be dropped. ‘The board should meet 
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monthly, but its administrative work would be done by sala- 
ried experts receiving good salaries and appointed to office 
by the board during its pleasure. 

1. The duties of the board would be: Supervisory and not 
administrative. It should not have power to discipline, 
remove or suspend officers. Its only control over them 
should be to make recommendations to the governor, who in 
turn should have discretionary but plenary powers to sus- 
pend or remove such officers. In case of removal the ordi- 
nary local machinery of election or appointment should alone 
be called upon to fill the vacancy. 

Two advantages would be gained by such limitations upon 
the power of the board. Having no official spoils to distrib- 
ute, it would not become an object of political ambition, and 
it could not relieve local communities from responsibility for 
their own government. 

2. An Auditing Department, composed of experts, should 
prescribe a system of municipal bookkeeping and should 
examine the books of city officers at any time, without notice. 
Full examinations and reports should be made at least 
annually, giving comparative standing of all cities in the 
more important financial items of expenditures, revenues, — 
taxes, tax rate and debt. 

3. A Civil Service Department should have charge of ; 
examinations and certifications for the civil service of cities, — 
as in Massachusetts. 7 

4. The approval of the board should be required forall bonds __ 
and contracts, and financial measures to insure the observance _ 
of the legal debt-limit, and to protect the city’s interests. 

5. The board should conduct local investigations of com- 
plaints and abuses similar to those now held by legislative 
committees, and should publish testimony and findings. The 
board should have full power to summon witnesses, admin-— 
ister oaths and inflict penalties for contempt. ; 

6. It should report to the legislature a full account of — 
the work of the board, pointing out with recommendations 
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for amendments any defects in the laws governing cities and 
prescribing the duties of officials. The advantages of this 
plan of administrative supervision may be briefly summarized. 

1. The State Municipal Board is the agent of the legisla- 
ture. It can be created without constitutional amendment, 
It is a recognition of the legislature’s sovereign control over 
municipalities, but also of the legislature’s inability to 
wisely exercise that control without expert advice. The 
annual and special reports of the board are the indispensable 
basis for accurate legislation. The temptation and excuse 
on the part of partisan legislators to interfere with local 
government because of alleged evils is removed. 

2. Men of the highest character can be enlisted in the 
public service. This has been the case almost universally 
in State boards of charities. The unsalaried members of 
these boards are noted for their integrity and public spirit. 
It is in imitating their organization that we may hope to 
find a plan already tested and adapted to American condi- 
tions. The paid professional agents, the specialists and 
experts, appointed to perform the administrative duties of the 
municipal board would become the first authorities in their 
respective subjects to be found in the country. This is true 
to-day of the secretaries of our best State boards of charities 
and corrections, several of whom are world-wide authorities 
on both the scientific and practical sides of penology and 
charities. The State Municipal Board would provide a sim- 
ilar professional field for our highest practical authorities 
on city administration. 

3. Administrative supervision reaches the acts of officials’ 
rather than their persons.* Unlike the legislature or the 
judiciary it is always ready to act. It precedes rather than 
follows. It fvrevents corruption rather than punishes it. 
Yet in the United States this control can be neither as cen- 
tralized nor as powerful as in France or Germany. It must 


*Compare Goodnow on Administrative Jurisdiction, in Comparative Adminis 
trative Law,” Vol. II, pp. 191-2. 
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J be supervisory in character, and if local officers are to be 
. removed or suspended, such power should be entrusted only 
to the governor, as in Minnesota. 

4. It is in the power to make local investigations of cor- 
ruption, excess of power, negligence and inefficiency, that 
the greatest strength of the board resides. The grant of 
this power recognizes the fact often cited, but not fully util- 
| ? ized, that ours is a government by public opinion. This is 
| an extremely delicate kind of government, but at the same 
time thoroughly efficient if the proper organs are devised. 
Public opinion requires publicity. It is founded on knowl- 
edge. At present it works too often in the dark, because this 
knowledge is not timely, adequate, nor certain. Provide the 
, machinery for furnishing the people with accurate, reliable, 
expert information, and they can then govern themselves. 

Here again the State boards of charities and corrections 
have fully demonstrated this proposition. Suppose the 
charge is made, for example, that the wardens and officers 
of the State penitentiary are abusing the inmates, or that 
peculation exists in the management of the insane asylum. 
Formerly a partisan press took up the charges. The State 
institutions became the foot-ball for party politics. But now 
an investigation by the State board promptly informs the 
public upon the charges. If true, public opinion in ali par- 
ties unites to enforce reform and remove the culprits from 
office. If untrue, the same public opinion stands by the 
\ authorities in charge, they are vindicated when most they 
need it, and they rest convinced that their merits and not 
their partisanship retain them in office. 

Why will not similar machinery give similar results in 
city government? The Lexow investigation overthrew 
Tammany. Let us have a permanent Lexow committee in 
every State, ready to act when corruption is incipient, and 
not be compelled to wait till its only cure is revolution. 


Local responsibility can then be trusted. i 
J. R. Commons. 


Indiana University. 
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THE EXPLOITATION OF THEORIES OF VALUE 
IN THE DISCUSSION OF THE STANDARD OF 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


A development in one part of a science necessitates a re- 
adjustment of the other parts. Unsolved difficulties appear 
in a new light when approached from a different side. In the 
enthusiasm of a discovery or of a newly embraced doctrine 
we may easily be led to overestimate its range and bearing, 
though it imparts a new vigor to relaxed energies, and a new 
impulse to scientific investigation. The effort to exploit the 
newer theory of value in the contemporaneous bimetallic con- 
troversy has caused to be consciously and definitely subjected 
to examination something which seems to have been generally 
either assumed or ignored, namely, the fundamental prin- 
ciple according to which the equality of values at different 
moments of time should be determined, it being assumed 
that just payment consists in such equality.* 

It is our purpose to examine briefly the various prin- 
ciples suggested, more particularly that growing out of 
the application of the newer theory of value to this question. 
The conclusions here presented were reached in an attempt 
to appraise the results of a discussion of this subject which 
appeared some time ago in the ANNALS of the American 
Academy. t+ 

In order to have a definiteness that debars misunderstand- 
ing contracts for the future must be expressed in terms of 
concrete things or acts, which may at the end of the period 
stand in a different relation to other goods, to productive 


* See note, p. 67. 

t ' The Standard of Deferred Payments,” by Professor E. A. Ross, Vol. ITI, p. 293, 
November, 1892; “‘ Theory of Final Utility in Relation to the Standard of Deferred 
Payments,” by Dr. Lucius S. Merriam (the brilliant and promising young econo- 
mist whose tragical death occurred in November, 1893, at Cornell University), Vol. 
ITI, p. 483, January, 1893; “‘ Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments,"’ by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, Vol. IV, p. 425, November, 1893. 
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forces or to human wants. Hence there are various answers 
to the practical question: What should be the standard of 
deferred payments? We can classify the most important as 
the commodity or total utility standard, the per capita popu- 
lation standard, the labor standard, the marginal utility 
standard of the feeling or satisfaction type, and the final 
disutility standard. 
The commodity standard requires simply the repayment of - 
the same quantity of certain goods as was purchasable at the _ 
time of the loan. It is now rarely used in more than or “a 
form, but that is used very extensively, namely, that of a _ 
single commodity, gold or silver, to the value of which the | 
standard monetary unit and all other legal tender money of y, 
the same nominal value is usually made to conform very 
closely. It is a trite statement that it is not money, but 
control over capital that is loaned, that gold or silver may 
make no part of the goods desired by the borrower, and 
obtained by him with the general purchasing power. Re- 
payment should consist, therefore, by the consistent com-_ 
modity standard, in the return of an equal sum of the 
commodities thus loaned. But the borrower selects a very 
different set of goods from that which the lender will desire 
when the loan is repaid. The set of goods whose enjoy- 
ment the lender foregoes when he parts with the money may © 
in the meantime undergo great changes, many goods enter- 4 
ing which before made no part thereof. The differences 
which result are as numerous as the individuals concerned, a 
and more so, because of the varying moods of those indi- — 
viduals. Practically therefore the only possibility is an F 
average or typical budget of expenditure which must serve 
as standard for all men, but which realizes very imperfectly 
the ideal. 
Indeed the commodity standard can hardly be said to pro- 7 » 
fess to restore ‘‘ equal values’’ with anything approaching 
exactitude. Yet it does not follow that a commodity 
standard in a rapidly advancing state of the arts involves 
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necessarily the return of less value, by whatever standard 
that value be measured. If the budget chosen as norm 
contain a large proportion of articles which, because of 
advancing industry, are falling in relative value, the credi- 
tor will receive in repayment a sum of goods which will 
purchase far less of the goods he probably desires than when 
the loan was made. But the opposite result might be secured 
by the choice of a different set of goods as norm. It might 
seem that by the selection of non-producible or less easily 
producible goods the same value would be returned, the other 
goods having fallen in value because of ease of production, 
whereas these goods have only relatively, not absolutely 
risen. ‘This is, however, an almost self-evident error which 
_ will be more clearly seen in considering the nature of wants. 
It is evident that there are grave difficulties in the state- 
ment that the commodity standard would seek to have ‘‘ the 
price level remain the same and the relation of money to 
goods be undisturbed.’’* The relation of money to 
many kinds of goods is sure to be disturbed if it is kept 
unchanged as to other goods. Which set therefore shall it 
be? We shall see whether the theories of value aid in 
resolving the grave practical difficulties here presented. 
Something which is essentially the commodity standard 
has been advocated on the ground not indeed that it returns 
equal values, but that it returns the same ‘‘ objective’ or 
‘*fotal utility.’’+ ‘This is a return to the idea that the utility 
of an object is something inherent in it and remains the same 
under all circumstances. It is the crudest form of the com- 
modity standard, although its champion somewhat inconsist- 
ently departs far enough from it to admit a slight change in 
objective utilities owing to the change in the degree of social 
esteem which is secured by goods at different periods. It is 
utterly impossible to estimate or express mathematically the 
total utility of a sum of goods of different kinds. The total 


* Ross, ANNALS, Nov., 1893, Vol. IV, p. 427. 
t Ross, ANNALS, Nov., 1892, and Nov., 1893. 
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utility if expressed however in ordinary language gives the 
curious result that there may be numerous goods the total 
utility of each of which to a being loving life, is infinite. Hf 
a debtor could manage to return the first increment of any 
one of these goods, any debt would be discharged. But it 
is impossible under normal circumstances to pay total utili- 
ties. Unless the payee be naked and starving the sum of es 
goods repaid represents only a utility upon the margin of 
his consumption list, which may vary greatly at different 
periods and under different circumstances. Overlooking 
these facts the proposed standard assumes that when goods 
that are already possessed in good quantity by the creditor 
are returned, each unit possesses all the varying grades of _ 
utility from infinity to nothing. 

A diagram intended to illustrate the total utility of all 
goods and not merely of a single good seems therefore to 
have no particular meaning for the question of deferred 
nayments. If all goods are included then there is implied 
the possession of an absolute standard independent of them. — 
The total utility of a single: good we have no means of ex- 
pressing, we can express only the utility of the marginal incre-_ 
ment in terms of another good at a given time and place. | 
A fortiori we cannot express the total utility of all goods — 
together, for we then have no unit left in which they can be © 
expressed. 

In the standards now to be considered there is a more dis- 
tinct reference than in the foregoing to an ulterior regula- _ 
tor which shall make the unchangeableness of values pos- 
sible. 

The per capita population standard as advocated by the 
greenback party has at least a curious interest. It was — 
proposed that the amount of currency found in circulation © 
at the close of the war be restored and made ‘‘the perma- 
nent and unfluctuating measure of all values through all 
coming time, never to be increased or diminished only as 7 
per capita with the increase of the inhabitants of our f: 
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country.’’* It is implied that this currency would furnish 
‘‘4 unit of value’’ almost if not quite ‘‘ invariable’’ which 
‘* should have the same purchasing power’ therefore at all 
times. It is sufficient to remark that changing methods of 
exchange could affect the price-scale so that all things might 
be higher or lower in terms of this money though their rela- 
tive position remained unchanged. This relative change 
would also take place and introduce many of the difficulties 
discussed under the commodity standard. Despite serious 
objections which can be made to this plan it will scarcely be 
maintained that the probable variations under this standard 
would be greater than with the gold standard in the last 
fifty years 
The labor standard of deferred payments is a logical con- 
sequence of the labor theory of value, but suffers from the 
same infirmities as that theory. Though it is now seen that 
the value of the labor of different individuals is only com- 
mensurable through the value of its products, that labor 
itself demands a standard of value instead of furnishing it, 
yet it might seem that the labor of special and large classes 
might furnish a measure independent of goods which 
could well serve as the standard of deferred payments. Let 
us however see what the practical difficulties are in the way 
_ of returning equal values at a later period by this means. 
And first, should the labor of the creditor or that of the 
_ debtor be taken as norm? The standard of deferred pay- 
ments must be a general one, whereas the choice of either 
Of these classes or any class assumes that all goods are repro- 
_ducible and by all persons. On the contrary some are not 
reproducible at all, others by only a few men, yet any or all 
_ may make part of the list of valuable things desired. Sup- 
pose a list which is made up of all things in the proportion 
that society consumes them. ‘Then for that portion of the list 
which has been most affected by industrial advance the 
debtor producer would experience no lightening of his 


* Peter Cooper's Address at Indianapolis May 17, 1876. 
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burden since he must give the same labor-time as before; 
whereas the other goods would involve an actual increase of 
the labor-time necessary to repay, in the degree that they 
were of a higher class than those which the debtor pro- 
duced. The practical problem becomes more complex in 
view of the fact that the difficulty of repayment varies 
greatly among individuals not only with the efficiency — 
of their labor, but according to their participation in rents, 
interests and profits. It is evident that this suggested 
standard offers nothing approximating a practical solution 
of the problem of returning equal values at a later time. 

The acceptance of utility as the sole measure of value 
leads to the thought that in the newer theory where value 
is determined by the multiplication of the number of units by 
the marginal utility, is to be found the key to the solution 
of this problem of the standard of deferred payments. 

Preliminary to the examination of this opinion let us con- 
sider the fluctuation of want-intensity and the form of 
notation or expression of utilities, as views on these points — 
seem to have largely influenced the judgment on the main 
question. 

Among the other limitations to human faculties is the 
inability to measure states of feeling with exactness. The 
experiments in physiological-psychology which appear to do 
so deal only with materialized manifestations. The hopes 
entertained early in the century of a mathematical psych- 
ology went to pieces on this rock. The psychical phe- 
nomena of wants and satisfactions, and the corresponding 
utilities of objects can be measured or expressed only in 
terms of each other at a given moment. It is often assumed 
that the order of satisfaction of wants by a person indicates 
unerringly that the goods employed later satisfy less intense 
wants than those employed earlier. This attempts to 
measure the intensity of a want or satisfaction by the scale 
of another time and other circumstances. Not until the old 
wants are in a great degree satisfied do the others receive 
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attention and satisfaction, but then all the soul-energies may 


be thrown into their satisfying. Desire may be as intense and 
satisfaction as great as the nature has ever experienced. The 
sated appetites and ennui of the worldly rich at times would 
seem to indicate that abundance reduces to zero the margi- 
nal utilities of all things. But the torpid savage in his 
squalor, or the village loafer in his needy content show that 
the essential thing here is not an absolute abundance but a 
relative abundance offered to narrow natures. The change in 
the scale of marginal utilities consists not only in the falling 
of some but in the absolute as well as relative rising of others 
as well as the appearance of new wants made possible by the 
greater degrees of satisfaction of those formerly more pressing, 
The degree of this rise cannot be exactly measured but the 
fact appears from certain psychological considerations. The 
scope of pressing wants is, like the scope of the conscious- 
ness and the attention, a limited one. In fact there is here 
more than analogy, there is fundamental connection, for a 
want in the economic sense is a psychological phenomenon 
and wants do not exist outside of consciousness. As the 
wants which are related to physical well-being retire from 
the point of clearest vision and become dimmer at the edge 
of the field of attention, other wants move toward the centre 
of the field and on them is concentrated the intensity of 
desire. This intensity may be even greater than in the 
case of those relating to the physical well-being.* 

The foregoing has its application to the question whether 
there can be a general fall of values or marginal utilities. 
We should make clear to ourselves in what sense we wish 
to understand the word ‘‘can’’ in the question. If we 
mean simply to ask whether such a general fall measured 
by an absolute standard is abstractly conceivable, the reply 
must be, yes; for as the height of the marginal utility is 
determined by the degree of the want to which it corresponds, 


ee 


* What is here stated is in essential accord with a passage quoted approvingly by 
Jevons (‘‘ The Theory of Political Economy,” second edition, 1879, p. 4). 
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the annihilation of humanity upon the globe) and thus ab- 
stractly think out of the world all marginal utilities. A less 
extreme case where a general fall of marginal utilities might _ 
occur is a crisis so general and disastrous that in the a 
couragement and depression of mind all goods would answer 

to milder wants. Yet this is scarcely conceivable, since the 
most marked phenomenon of a panic is the intensity of 
the desire for money, which becomes the focus of all other 
wants and which therefore acquires a much greater marginal 
utility than usual. As usually put the implied condition, | 
however, in the question is, ‘‘as a result of industrial ad- 
vance,’’* and an affirmative answer to the question in this 
form implies two false assumptions, first that human nature 

is equipped with a limited number of surfeitable wants, and 
second that all goods can be affected by increased produc-_ 
tivity. What is the fact? Ten new wants seem to spring. 
up where one is satisfied. Upon their absolute intensity 
we cannot pronounce, for in their turn they are all-absorbing. 
Even if equipped with an absolute standard of value we 
should find the marginal utilities of all the reproducible _ 
articles diminishing at such a rate that total values decreased, _ 
how would the very numerous class of non-reproducible- 
articles be affected? Their marginal utilities, far from 
diminishing, would greatly increase, but so long as they 
simply did not diminish, a general (that is, universal), fall | 
of marginal utilities could not occur. The only possibility 

of such a fall even when measured by the absolute standard © 
would be that it should come not from the side of production 
but from that of wants, in that as old ones were supplied 
no new ones arose, and at the same time the wants supplied 

by the non-reproducible goods sank in intensity. 

In the foregoing we assert the abstract and extreme 


* Merriam, ANNALS, Jan., 1893, p. 94. “‘ Such has become the command of man 
over nature that wants both new and old are, compared with past provision, 
abundantly met. If goods at last become as plentiful as air and water value will 
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possibility of a general fall of marginal utilities as measured 
by an absolute standard. But one is prone to overlook the fact 
that no such standard is at ourcommand. The only way 
of giving quantitative expression to marginal utilities which 
we have is to express them in terms of each other and hence 
any general fall of such mathematically expressed forms of 
marginal utilities as are accessible to us is thereby made im- 
possible. The so-called paradox of value therefore which 
shows that total utility continues to increase with an increas- 
ing number of units of a good, while total value many decrease 
because of a sinking marginal utility, may apply to one or 
several kinds of goods, but cannot apply at the same time to 
all goods. Some are strictly limited, others affected in vary- 
ing degrees by improvements, so that if the marginal utilities 
of two goods are expressed in terms of each other, as one be- 
comes zero the other becomes infinite. It is the haunting 
spectre of the absolute standard of value that leads to the 
erroneous thought that the newer theory of value has 
changed the truth of the old maxim, ‘‘ There can be no gen- 
eral rise or fall of values,’’ or its newer form, ‘‘ There can 
be no general fall of marginal utilities,’’ when once they 
have left the spirit land of feeling and have been materialized 
in forms that are commensurable. Though the interpreta- 
tion of the maxim has changed, we have not yet emanci- 
pated consciousness from its habiliments of flesh. So far 
from its being characteristic of the new theory 2o/ to measure 
things in terms of each other it is essential to it that in 
determining market values there be a comparison of things, 
and that of attainable and possible things. A demand exists 
only when something can be offered in exchange, and as to 
subjective valuations only those aid in determining objective 
values where the want-satisfying power of something dispos- 
able is compared with that of something else either in or out 
of the possession of the subject. 

We now come to the relation of this theory to the standard 
of deferred payments. It seems at first glance to give a 
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simple and conclusive answer. For this theory points out 
just what value is, so that the return of equal value requires 
the return of a larger quantity of goods as their marginal 
utility sinks or the return of other goods with greater mar- 
ginal utilities. What measures the marginal utilities? If 
one gives the answer obvious and logically required by the 
theory: the intensity of the desire which the creditor will 
satisfy with the goods, and this be measured by an absolute 
standard and not simply in relation to other goods, prepos- 
terous corisequences are involved in its application to de- 
ferred payments. The individual’s wealth would rise and 
fall with his changing moods from elation to melancholy, 
the spread of a pessimistic philosophy would be as destructive 
to values as the onward sweep of a prairie fire, and the 
ss: repayment of the smallest sum to a man disgusted with 
‘ the world and about to depart it by his own hand might 
J be a task which would bankrupt the money kings and 
leave the debt still untouched and undiminished. ‘To com- 
| pare the marginal utilities at different periods of the goods 
enjoyed or possessed by even a single individual except in 
terms of the same article for whose stability in value, how- 
ever, we have no guarantee, is an impossibility. Much less 
can we compare by the satisfaction standard the value of the 
community’s goods in any other way than the one mentioned. 
Not until the unit of happiness or utility is materialized 
| and is applicable to the measurement of the want-satisfying 
power of goods to different persons as well as to the same 
one at different times, could the marginal utility theory 
of value aid in the question of the standard of deferred 
payments. 

We have said that in the return of equal values or equal 
marginal utilities by the newer theory, the intensity of the 
_ Want satisfied would logically be the standard by which the 
utility should be measured. This has not always been 
the judgment on the matter. An effort has been made 
to attain by abstract reasoning to an ultimate standard of 
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value found in the final disutility of production* (that is, to 
society) and the results have been applied to the question in 
hand by one accepting their validity.t| This application is 
of course futile if the theory on which it is based is erroneous. 
We do not here attempt to show, as seems possible, that this 
unit, which is admittedly an intangible abstraction,{ is 
attained by reasoning which is open to serious objections, 
nor moreover that it does not adequately cover the factors it 
professes to explain. The point which now concerns us is 
that one accepting it should be deceived into the belief that 
it furnished a means for determining, even abstractly, 


- q 


whether the debtor repaid “ to the creditor a value equal to 
the value received’’ as was deemed to be demanded by jus- 
tice.§ 

It is rightly contended by the advocates of this standard 
that measuring values by the final disutility of production 
does not require the repayment of the products of equal labor- 
time, as does the labor standard, for in advancing society 
the disutility of production might equal earlier in the day 
the utility of it. But neither does it involve, as is assumed, 
the return of equal values (that is, social values, overlooking 

*]}. B. Clark, in Vale Review, November, 1892. 

+ Merriam, ANNALS, January, 1893. 

t‘' The ultimate unit of value [is, in fact, chimerical.}] . . . Sound reasoning 
is not invalidated because there is no immediate prospect of testing the truth of its 


conclusions by inductive proof."’ /did., p. 96. 
¢ /bid., p. a9. 
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individual variations which complicate still further the prob- 
lem) as measured by the degree of satisfaction secured. . 
The diagram represents as it were a side elevation of 
society according to this mode of conceiving of it. This 
method of illustration has become so familiar that it is 
scarcely necessary to explain that AB represents the duration 
of the working day, ED the utility curve, CD the sacrifice 
curve, DB the perpendicular dropped from D their point of 
intersection, represents the utility and the disutility of pro- 
duction, which are equal at this point. In the diagram 
employed by the father of the notion that the final dis- 
utility to society of the last period of labor is the ultimate 
unit of value, that unit is somewhat oddly represented by a 
vertical plane, not by a line. If therefore it be considered 
that the line BD, as also the other perpendiculars JL, FG, 
and FI respectively, represent the ends of plane surfaces 
the correspondence to the original diagram will be quite 
exact, and the following conclusions will be valid for planes 
as well as for lines. Suppose the working day to stop at F, 
the utility curve remaining unchanged. Then the disutility 
line would be FG, which to use the same terminology as the 
author cited, is made up of the direct final disutility or pain 
of labor FH, and the indirect disutility, HG, of being kept 
from the enjoyment of the goods already at command. The 
line which measures final utility therefore, FG, is greater 
than BD and would if used as unit involve the return of 
greater value. Moreover the utility curve may have changed 
meantime. Suppose it to have risen, for though each hour | 
of the day is more productive than before, yet the wants sup- 
plied the last hour of this shorter working day are not 
necessarily as we have seen, less intense than before. Then 
final disutility would be the line FI made up of positive or 
direct disutility FH, and negative or indirect disutility HI. 
Values would now be measured by FI, a standard consider- — 
ably greater than BD. Repayment by this standard would 
the return of greater values. Again, the 
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productivity of society to still further increase. Even with 
so short a working day as AJ, the goods produced might be 
so plentiful that the final utility of the last increment of 
labor might be only JL, made up of the very small amount 
of direct disutility JK, and the larger amount of indirect 
KL. The marginal utility, from which as standard, values 
would now be measured would be less than before, and 
repayment by this standard would return less value. 

It appears therefore that even if ‘‘ the pain suffered by 
society as a whole in the final periods of daily labor’’ be 
taken as ‘‘ the ultimate unit of value’’ at any given moment, 
yet it is a standard which may vary greatly at different 
moments. It has been recognized* that the direct disutility of 
labor would decrease with shorter working hours, while it 
was tacitly assumed that, together with the indirect dis- 
utility, it always made the standard of value of the same 
length. ‘This is evidently by no means the case. The 
marginal utility (and consequently the values) which would 
be returned by this standard would not necessarily be equal 
to those borrowed at a former time. ‘They might be either 
greater or less, but would be simply a marginal utility which 
is equal to the disutility of farther production at the same 
moment. ‘That is the only equality involved. Between the 
final utilities, as between the final disutilities of different 
periods, there is no necessary correspondence. It is some- 
what astonishing therefore that this standard should have 
been suggested by an upholder of the marginal utility theory 
of value as fitted to secure the return of equal value. This 
can be in part explained as an inevitable result of the aban- 
donment of the pure form of the said theory, which explains 
values from the side of satisfaction, for that peculiar form 
which seeks to explain them from the side of sacrifice. 

It appears therefore that to say that repayment of values 
as determined by marginal utilities is the proper criterion 
for the standard of deferred payments, though seemingly a 


* ANNALS, January, 1893, p. 103. 
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incommensurable quantities. 

4 aly The foregoing reasoning leads to the conclusion that if, as 
has been said,* ‘‘all parties are agreed that (just) repay- 
ment consists in the return of equal values,’’ then a perfect 
standard of deferred payments is an impossibility, as the 
- first requisite is lacking. To measure the value of things, 
even to a single person, we have no adequate standard inde- 
pendent of goods, either in labor or sacrifice, in happiness or 
in want-satisfying power, and a standard of deferred pay- 
ments must be the same for millions of individuals, whose 
happiness induced by economic goods differs in degree, whose 
labor differs in the most manifold manner as to efficiency and 
quality. Armed therefore with any or all the theories of 
value one could still not give an answer to the question—How 


cause the return of equal value? ‘The older and inaccurate 
theories are of course inaccurate here. Granting the entire 
correctness of the newer theory, the conclusion here reached 
is entirely skeptical as to its throwing any special light upon 
the difficult practical question of deferred payments. Still 
we must not ignore the fact that a better understanding of 
the nature of value was indispensable to an appreciation of 
what the real difficulties of the question were. We can, 
however, assert with confidence, that this question has not 
received and is not likely to receive a positive answer from 
pure economic theory. 

It may be well again to recall the fact that the question 
under discussion originated as a phase of the very concrete 
and practical bimetallic controversy. ‘The immediate pur- 
pose of this paper is accomplished if there has been empha- 
sized the truth that the answer is not found in a formula 


* Ross, ANNALS, November, 1892, p. 41; Merriam, ANNALS, January, 1893, p. 100, 
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which it is admitted can have no practical application to the 
world we live in. No one of the various methods suggested 
of attaining a just standard of deferred payments by return- 
ing equal values at a later time can lead to the result. There 
naturally occurs therefore the still more fundamental query— 
Even if the impossible could be attained, is it self-evident 
that the return of equal values would constitute just repay- 
ment? What is the standard and criterion of justice in this 
matter? 
To answer this question, which the foregoing discussion, so 
ns ‘ far as it is deemed valid, must seem to render more than 
ever a riddle, lies beyond the purpose of this paper. It 
may not, however, be amiss to indicate the direction in 
which it seems probable that the answer must be sought. A 
standard of deferred payments which shall never work hard- 
ship to any individual must be recognized as unattainable. 
The most just and most nearly ideal standard to which society 
can remotely hope to attain is one where, consistent with the 
- minimum of discouragement to both debtor and creditor 
because of the terms of the contract, the greatest available 
_ foresight is employed to ensure that the benefits of industrial 
_ advance shall on the whole go to those classes in whose en- 
_ couragement and economic growth society has the greatest 


interest. =" 
FRANK FETTER. 
Cornell University. 
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_ Railways are essential to almost every form of industry. 
- Our present industrial organization is based upon the possi- 
bility of moving large quantities of freight long distances at 

cheap rates. The freight thus carried is not only that which 

is light and of great worth, but also that which is bulky and 
of low value. ‘The character of our industry is at every 
point conditioned by the fact that we are able to supply our 
manufactories with crude materials obtained hundreds and 
thousands of miles distant. Improvements in transportation 
have enabled us to sell our finished goods wherever they 
may be in demand; we are to-day producing for a world 
market. We accept these things so much as a matter of 
course that we have no little difficulty in picturing to our- 
selves what was the character and what were the methods 
that obtained in business before the railroad made its ap- 
pearance. The industrial revolution has been a complete one, 
yet the railroad is barely two generations old, and, indeed, it 
is scarcely more than one generation, that is, since 1850, that 
the railroad has become of sufficient extent, and the traffic 
upon it has attained sufficient magnitude to give to this agent 

_ of transportation the power fundamentally to transform the 

industrial life of the world. 

Andrew Jackson was elected President of the United States 
in 1828, an important year in the history of American rail- 
ways. It was then that the construction of the Baltimore 
and Ohio was begun and the Delaware and Hudson com- 
_ pany’s gravity line connecting Carbondale with Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, wascompleted. Jackson’s administration was 
in many ways significant in the history of the United States. 
Great changes were wrought in the political institutions of 
our country during the eight years of what Professor von 
Holst has happily characterized as ‘‘ the reign of Andrew 
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Jackson.’’ Industrial affairs underwent a far greater trans- 
formation. Jackson’s administration was the period of 
America’s industrial revolution. It was a revolution in 
many ways analogous to that which took place in England 
fifty years earlier; its immediate changes were quite as im- 
portant, and its ultimate effects quite as far reaching. In 
politics the change was one which brought the administra- 
tion and management of the government into the hands of 
the representatives of thecommon people. The conservative, 
aristocratic classes gave place to the democratic masses in 
the control of the affairs of state. Jackson’s political creed 
was vox populi, vox dei. In industrial matters, the fourth 
decade of this century witnessed a revolution of still greater 
significance. The movement of the population into the 
Western States was rapid and speculation in public lands 
became rife. The several States began to engage largely in 
works of internal improvement. All of these things were 
greatly stimulated by Jackson’s war on the Bank of the 
United States, resulting in the withdrawal of the deposits 
of the United States government from that safe institution and 
their transference to the unsound speculative State banks of 
the West and South. Spurred on by the speculation in 
- Western lands, allured by the prospect of obtaining the de- 
posits of the United States government and of securing the 
surplus revenues which the United States began to distribute 
at the beginning of 1837, the banking institutions in the 
States multiplied swiftly and dangerously inflated the cur- 
rency of the country. This speculation and inflation of the 
currency inevitably led to the panic of 1837; but the seven 
years which preceded the crash were characterized by intense 
business activity. 

Nothing shows this fact better than the list of inventions 
made during and shortly after that time. In 1836, the use 
of anthracite coal in steam engines was shown to be practi- 
cable; the screw propeller was invented shortly afterward, 
and by 1838, the navigation of the ocean by steamships had 
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become an accomplished feat. Another use to which anthra- 
cite coal was first put in 1836 proved of still greater influence 
upon our economic development. I refer to its use in the 
smelting of iron. From the introduction of anthracite coal 
into the blast furnaces is to be dated the important develop- 
ment of the iron industry of thiscountry. England began to 
substitute bituminous coal and coke for charcoal in the manu- 
facture of iron at the middle of the last century; we in this 
country, however, were not able to avail ourselves of this 
cheaper and better fuel because our iron furnaces were sepa- 
rated from our bituminous coal beds by the Alleghany Mount- 
ains, which imposed a physical barrier greater than could 
then be overcome by the means of transportation employed 
in the carriage of coal. We did not begin to manufacture pig 
iron on a large scale until we began to use coal mined in close 
proximity to the iron furnaces. This, of course, was anthra- 


cite coal. Among the other important inventions made 


during the fourth decade were the reaping machine brought 


out by McCormick in 1834, and the steam hammer given to 
the world by Nasmyth in 1838. 

The mere mention of these inventions of manufacturing 
and agricultural machinery is sufficient to show with what 
feverish activity the pulses of business must have throbbed 
during this decade of industrial revolution. Naturally 
enough the business world over-reached itself and the crisis 
of 1837 resulted. How the financial blunders of Jackson 
and Congress precipitated this panic and added to its inten- 
sity are well-known matters of history. Great as was the 
crisis, however, it was able to produce only a temporary halt 
in the rapid reorganization going on in the business world. 


rs Industry and trade had again reached a sound basis at the 


beginning of the fifth decade and the leading features of our 
present industrial organization began to be manifest. 
Accompanying and stimulating these industrial changes 


7) r of the fourth decade was the revolution which then took 
7 _ place in the means of transportation. The introduction of 
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the railroad marks the fourth phase in the evolution of the 
transportation system of this country. Forty years previ- 
ous turnpike companies had begun the improvement of our 
country roads. ‘Twenty years before the advent of the rail- 
road the steamboat began to ply the waters of the Westem 
rivers and aid the settlement of new lands. During the 
same period the construction of canals and the improvement 
of rivers had been doing something to make agricultural 
products, raw materials, and manufactures marketable at 
more distant points. Then, in 1830, the railroad took its 
place in the system of transportation, and soon demonstrated 
itself an efficient agent for the promotion of industrial ad- 
vancement. By the end of the succeeding decade it had 
shown itself indispensable to industry. The introduction of 
the railroad was a part of the revolution just referred to. It 
entirely changed the means and methods of transportation; 
but the appearance of the railroad was not only a part of 
this transformation in industrial affairs, it was also a cause, 
and doubtless the greatest cause, of this economic revolution 

which had its beginning in the fourth decade. 
In order to set forth more distinctly the influence which 
the railroads have exerted upon industrial advancement, let 
us inquire how the organization of industry, which pre- 
vailed during the first third of this century, differed from 
that of the present. Inthe first place labor was then mostly 
performed by hand, machines were but little used. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, in his famous ‘‘ Report on Manufactures, ’”’ 
made at the close of 1791, gives a summary of the leading 
articles manufactured in shops at that time and then adds 
that, ‘‘ Besides manufactories of these articles, which are 
carried on as regular trades, and have attained to a consider- 
able degree of maturity, there is a vast scene of household 
manufacturing which contributes more largely to the supply 
of the community than could be imagined without having 
made it an object of particular inquiry. . . . . . Itis 
[900] 
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computed in a number of districts that two-thirds, three- 
fourths and even four-fifths of all the clothing of the inhabit- 
autsis made by themselves.’’ What Hamilton said in regard 
to the manufacture of clothing in the homes was in the main 
true of other articles at the time he wrote, and continued to 
be true till some time later. Most things were still made in 
the homes or in small shops during the early years of this 
present century; indeed, the factory system did not spread 
much in the United States till after the close of the second 
war with Great Britain, 1812-15; and then, with the excep- 
tion of the manufacture of cotton and woolen cloths, industry 
still kept outside of the large factories., Likewise before the 
election of Jackson and the advent of the railroad, business 
was chiefly a matter of individual enterprise and was usually 
conducted under a simple partnership form of organization. 
Corporations which, large and small, now so completely 
occupy the field of business, were then but little known. In 
those days industry was conducted mostly on a small scale, 
and was carried on by a widely scattered village population, 
whereas now, the seats of manufacturing industry are large 
mills, factories and warehouses in the great centres of popu- 
lation. 

Had we any means of definitely measuring the transporta- 
tion business done before 1830, we should have a good index 
of the industrial activity of that time; but there are no sta- 
tistics of the volume of freight carried before the railway 
began to be used. We know, however, that it must have 
been small. Only those cities situated on the ocean or along 
some navigable lake or river of importance could then have 
any trade of more than local extent. The first movement of 
large quantities of freight long distances within the United 
States came with the opening of the Erie Canal. Later such 
inland waterways as the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Hudson and other rivers became routes of a good deal of 
traffic. When, however, we consider how very local the 
character of the trade and industry of the United States was 
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before 1830, and how small a part of the country west of the 
Alleghany Mountains had been occupied and had begun pro. 
ducing commodities to be marketed on the American seaboard 
or in the European cities, we must realize that, before the 
appearance of the railroads, the business of transportation had 
very small dimensions in this country. The railways made 
possible a large increase in the volume of business done, 
and added greatly to the amount of traffic in motion. 

The effect of the railroads upon industrial advancement 
was a more vital one than is indicated by the increase in the 
amount of goods transported. The railroads made their ad- 
vent at the eve of an industrial revolution; they made that 
revolution greater and modified its character by increasing 
the rapidity and cheapness of travel and freight transpor- 
tation. The influence which the railroads have exerted in 
this revolution and the real réle which they have played in 
the transformation which has followed can best be shown 
by first setting forth the essential characteristics of the eco- 
nomic changes which actually took place. 


This industrial revolution began in England about 1770, 
and commenced a generation and a half later in the United 
States; its characteristics in each country were very similar, 
and it had three pretty distinct phases. The first change 
that took place was the substitution of machinery for hand 
labor. ‘This transformation soon necessitated the transfer 
of the laborers from their homes or the small shops to fac- 
tories, or large buildings, in which the labor of many men 
could be concentrated and supervised. The power first 
used in running machinery was water power, thus the 
location of the factories was along the streams. Woolen, 
cotton, flour, lumber, and other mills were all located by 
streams of water. They are in part to be found there yet, 
but the use of steam power has resulted in their being differ- 
ently placed. After the use of steam became general in 
manufacturing, the mills and factories were most always to 
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be found near the beds which supplied the coal to be used 
in the engines, or near the sources of the raw material from 
which the manufactures were to be made. 

This phase of the industrial revolution brought about the 
transfer of industry, and, to a large extent, of population, 
from the south and east of England to the north and west. 
In the State of Pennsylvania we have seen the iron manu- 
facture located first with reference to the wood to be used 
in the furnaces, then with regard to the anthracite coal 
beds, and now with respect to the location of the bituminous 
coal from which the coke for the blast furnaces is to be 
made. Bituminous coal and fuel oil have made Pittsburgh 
the greatest iron city of the United States. To this city 
the ore even of States as far distant as Michigan, Wi isconsin 
and Minnesota, is brought to be smelted. Sources of fuel 
supply are thus shown to bea stronger force in determin- 
ing the location of industry than sources of raw materials 
used in manufacture. ‘The last, and the recent, phase of 
the industrial revolution has brought the industries to the 
cities. Manufacturing plants are now being located in the 
great centres of population, with reference rather to sources 
of labor supply and to the condition of marketing and dis-— 
tributing the product than to the origin of fuel and raw © 
materials. d 

Nothing but improved means of transportation could — 


have made possible the second phase of the industrial revo- | 
= 


to Seaport a good deal of the raw material as well as the 
finished commodities. Until the railroads came into use this 
work of transportation was done by the improved rivers 
and the canals of northern England. Railways and water- 
ways now combine to make possible the development of such 
a city as Manchester or our Pittsburgh. Without the cheap 
transportation which the Great Lakes and the railroads 
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furnish for the coal used and the articles manufactured, the 
industries of Pittsburgh would be of only minor importance. 

It is the railroads that have enabled industry to disregard 
the location of the supply of the fuel and the raw materials to 
be used, and to plant itself chiefly with reference to labor 
supply and the distribution of finished goods. The greatest 
manufacturing city of the United States is Philadelphia, situ- 
ated on tide water instead of in close proximity to the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. New York and Chicago are rapidly 
developing in manufacturing. This is because the railways 
are able to bring the coal and other bulky raw materials 
to these large cities so cheaply that the manufacturer finds 
it to his advantage to locate his plant advantageously 
as regards the shipments of his productions. This favor- 
able situation for distribution is often to be found on the 
seaboard or on the Great Lakes, or on some large river; 
but not always so; for an interior town having only railways 
upon which to depend for transportation, may be such a 
railway centre and be so favored by the railways as to be- 
come of great industrial importance. Such interior cities 
as Indianapolis and Atlanta are instances of this. 

The industrial revolution, then, has had three phases: 


_ the substitution of machinery for hand labor and the conse- 


quent introduction of the factory and mill system for house 


_ industry; second, the localization of industry near sources 


of raw materials, especially coal; and, third, the location of 
industry with reference rather to markets and to the distri- 
bution of product than to sources of supplies. The railroads 


_ promoted the second change, and are almost entirely respon- 


sible for the third. 


ss Having considered what part the railroads played in the 


early stages of that great industrial revolution which has so 
completely transformed every phase of our economic activity, 


let us now turn to an analysis of the economic services per- 


formed by the railroad at present, with the purpose of 
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discovering how our widely extended and highly organized 
system of rail transportation modifies and assists present in- 
dustrial processes. 

As our railroad system has grown in extent its social and 
economic services have more than proportionately increased. 
The constant tendency of business has been to adjust itself 
to the conditions brought about by the presence of the 
railway in the transportation system. Business, furthermore, 
has had ample opportunity to make adjustments; the im- 
provements in the railway have been rapid, it has taken up 
one new service after another in quick succession. The more 
services the railroads rendered the greater necessity have 
they become. As was declared in the opening sentence of 
this paper, they have now become essential to almost every 
form of industry. 

The truth of this statement becomes evident when one 
analyzes the functions performed by the railways in assisting 
men and society in their efforts to satisfy their wants. Pro- 
duction consists of the two processes involved in getting 
commodities ready to sell and in subsequently distributing 
them among those who wish to consume the manufactured 
articles. By describing how the location of manufacturing 
and other productive enterprises has been largely deter- 
mined by the railroads, I have partially indicated how the 
first half of the productive process has been influenced by 
tail transportation. By bringing about this localization 
of industry, the railroads have done much to cheapen the 
expense of getting things ready to distribute. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that they have done more than anything 
else to reduce the expenses connected with that part of pro- 
duction which is concerned with the making of things. 

The railroad, however, is especially the agent of distribu- 
tion; and it is here that the value of its economic services is 
most apparent. In its economic function of distribution the 
railroad has in general accomplished two things: First, it 
has cheapened the expenses of former services. With the 
[905] 
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railroad to aid us we are able to perform a particular task 
of distribution with less outlay of energy and capital. Just 
how much is saved to industry by the cheaper transporta- 
tion afforded by the railroads, it is difficult to measure. 
Computations showing that it would have cost the people 
of the United States eleven times as much had they em- 
ployed horses to do the freight work done by the railroads 
during the year ending June 30, 1893, teach but little, be- 
_ Cause transportation is a service that consists of more than 
the mere movement of things. ‘The factors of time and 
expense are involved. Goods sent by freight are consigned 
to the carrier to be delivered at a stated place within a 
certain period of time and at a stipulated rate. These 
conditions, in our present business organization, could not 
be met by any system of transportation inferior to the rail- 
road. 

Statistics showing the decline in rail rates indicate some- 
thing regarding the influence which the railroads have ex- 
erted upon expenses of production, including distribution. 
The average freight rate per ton mile received by the rail- 
roads of the United States was two and one-half cents in 
1869, and in 1893 it was .878 cents. The rate of fourteen 
_ years ago was three times that of the present rate.* 

The other saving in the expenses of production that results 
_ from the use of the railroad as a carrier arises from the fact 
that this agent can perform many kinds of services of which 
_ other means of transportation are incapable. We not only 
ship more cheaply, but we ship a great deal more because 
of the existence of the railroad. Many commodities are 
made mobile by the railroad. Quick transit for perishable 
. nd goods, cheap rates for bulky raw materials, regularity and 
. frequency of service have combined to increase greatly the 

4 


. ve variety and volume of the commodities which circulate 


* Of course the causes which have made possible this reduction are so well 
known that they hardly need be mentioned. Chief among them would rank the 
invention of the Bessemer process of manufacturing steel. sy 
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through the channels of trade.* This is the chief reason 
why industry is stimulated and advanced by every decline 
in the rates of transportation. 

Not only have the railroads brought down the expenses 
of production and distribution and enabled the prices of 
goods to decline; they have, also, performed the hardly less 
important service of making prices more nearly uniform in 
the various markets of each country and of the world. The 
railway, aided and supplemented by the steamship and the 
other agents of transportation, has given society such an 
efficient mechanism for doing the work of collection and dis- 
tribution that the task of keeping the relation of supply to 
demand practically the same in all markets has become a 
comparatively easy matter. To one familiar with the great 
differences in the prices commanded by the same article a 
century or even fifty years ago the significance of this is 
apparent. We sometimes, even now, hear of famine prices 
prevailing in remote and inaccessible quarters of the world, 
but the phenomenon has become of very rare occurrence. 
Formerly it was an unavoidable feature of th: economic 
life of the segregated social groups. With the economic 


* The volume of the railway traffic of the United States has been made a matter 
of common knowledge by the annual reports of the statistician to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The following figures taken from this report are illustra- 
tive. They are for the year ending June 30, 1893: 


Average number of miles each ton was hauled . . 125.60 
Number of passengerscarried ........... 593,560,612 
Average length of each journey in miles ..... 23.97 
Number of locomotives used .........62. 34,788 
Number of cars operated. ........ ero 1,273,946 
Total capitalization, stocks and bonds. ...... $10, 506,235,410 
Total number of employes 873,602 


The difficulty of comprehending the meaning of such large figures as some of 
the above are is well known. The article by Edward Atkinson on ‘‘ The Rail- 
way, the Farmer, and the Public,” contained in his volume entitled “ The Distri- 
bution of Products,”’ has several graphic illustrations of the growth and magni- 
tude of our traffic by rail. Certain paragraphs in the second chapter of “ Re- 
cent Economic Changes,’’ by David A. Wells, may be consulted to advantage. 
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solidarity now attained the world stands ready to supply any 
deficiency which a crop failure may cause in any locality or 
in any country. Each industrial centre has the world for 
its storehouse and its market. 

The railroads have exercised a third influence upon prices 
by helping to make them more stable from year to year or 
from one productive period to another. The food of the 
world is now garnered into great warehouses from which the 
different parts of the world draw their needed supply in vary- 
ing amounts and at such times as best suits their convenience, 
The stock of food on hand is always large. The distribu- 
tion of this supply is so made as to result, month by month 
and year by year, in fairly staple prices. The prices of 
wheat and other cereals in the great markets of the world 
now oscillate between comparatively narrow limits.* The 
railroads have lowered prices, made them more uniform, and 
given them greater stability. 

The foregoing analysis partially shows the position held by 
the railroads in industrial organization. ‘They possess the 
keys of trade; they can unlock the doorway to success 
or exclude a business from every opportunity. Thus far 
in this paper attention has been directed only to the influence 
of the railroads for good, to the ways in which they have 
benefited industry. The picture has another side, however. 
The great power of the railways has frequently been wielded 
so as to work injury to the business interests of individuals, 
of cities, and of sections of the country. As long as carriers 
charge different shippers and different localities equal rates 
for like services rendered and show no special and unwar- 
ranted favors to particular persons or places, so long is their 
influence entirely beneficial; but to the extent that they make 
discriminations and grant special favors to the more power- 
ful shippers, to that degree is their great power wrongly and 


injuriously exercised. The public weal is best served when 


all shippers are treated alike. 
* See Chisholm’s “Commercial Geography,” p. 4, for illustrative statistics. 
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The industrial history of the United States during the last 
twenty-five years is replete with illustrations of the way 
in which the railroads have wrongfully used their power 
to control business. —The method by which the Standard Oil 
Company built up its monopoly is known of all. No excuse, 
however, need be made for referring to it in this connection. 
Its history is typical of a host of other organizations, and 
shows most clearly how unrestrained competition and inade- 
quate supervision of transportation have made it possible for 
certain shippers to secure such special favors in rates as to 
enable them to build up monopolies on the ruins of com- 
petitors whose claims to life and prosperity were no less valid 
than those of their conqueror. 

I am not arguing against monopolies, nor saying that con- 
solidation of competing businesses is not generally for the 
welfare of society; I am simply claiming that this consolida- 
tion takes place rightly only when it results from the working 
out of those economic laws that tend to concentrate the man- 
agement of particular forms of industry into the hands of 
fewer men because of the greater economy or efficiency that 
may result. We should have had business consolidation 
without railway discriminations; but we should have made 
the substitution of the large corporation and trust for the 
smaller organizations with fewer individual hardships and 
with less suffering on the part of unfortunate localities. 
The change would have come less rapidly and the adjust- 
ments would have been made with fewer individual hard- 
ships. 

When the Standard Oil Company established its refining 
business in Cleveland in order to secure cheaper rates to 
the seaboard by the water route than were obtainable by 
rail from Pittsburgh, it was simply aiding society to ob- 
tain the benefits that flow from the use of cheap transpor- 
tation; but when the company deliberately set out to destroy 
the refiners of Pittsburgh and to employ for the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose the very agency that society had set 
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up to serve the welfare of Pittsburgh and all other places indis- 
criminately it committed an unjustifiable act. The Standard 
Oil Company having attained to considerable proportions 
made use of the competition of the trunk lines with each 
other to compel them to grant special rates. ‘‘In this case 
the railroads were used one against another to make private 
concessions. Each road desired to secure the business of the 

A, Standard Oil Company by underbidding the other.’’* The 
business of the company grew rapidly and the com- 
petition among the trunk lines for its business became more 
intense, and the tendency to indulge in rate wars grew 
stronger. Such was the situation which made it possible for 
the company to act as the ‘‘evener’’ in the oil trade, by 
contracting to divide up the freight business among the 
: competing lines, according to a stipulated ratio, and to 


exact for this service a rebate of ten per cent from the 
: charges on all its shipments. Later the Standard Oil Com- 


pany was able to exact a still greater commission than this, 
and to compel the railroads to pay a rebate of ‘‘at least 
twenty cents per barrel on each barrel of crude oil’’ trans- 
ported. When these facts first became public, some fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, we realized for the first time how com- 
plete is the control over business which can be exercised by 
the transportation companies. The Standard Oil Company 
received not less than $10,000,000 in eighteen months. The 


¢t The relation of the Standard Oil Company to transportation is quite fully 
brought out in the Report of the Hepburn Legislative Investigating Committee of 
the State of New York, 1879 and 1880. An outline of this interesting bit of indus- 
trial history is given in Vol. CXXXVI. of the North American Review [1883], pp. 
191-200. The agreements above referred to were but two of many similar ones. 
An accession of the ten per cent rebate was made by the Pennsylvania Company 
October, 1877; the commission of twenty cents per barrel on all crude oil ship- 
ments was soon demanded by the Standard Oil Company. Some of the corre- 
spondence on this latter requisition is well worth reprinting in this connection. 
The general manager of the American Transfer Company, an auxiliary of the 
Standard, on February 15, 1878, wrote as follows to the vice-president of the Pena- 
sylvania Railroad Company: 

“T here repeat what I once stated to you, and which I asked you to receive and 
treat as strictly confidential, that we have been for many months receiving from 


[910] 


_ * Albert Fink. Testimony before Cullom Committee, Part 2 of the report, p. 122. 
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discriminations it compelled the railroads to make in its favor 
gave it the power of crushing its competitors out of business. 

The evils of discrimination and the ways in which they 
have injured industry have often been discussed. In this 
connection it is not necessary to do more than to emphasize 
briefly the importance of freeing our transportation system of 
every vestige ofthem. The best interests of industry demand 
nothing less. Moreover, this is a matter concerning which 
all are agreed, the railroad owners and managers and the 
public alike. Many people err in supposing that the rail- 
road companies invariably adopt that course of action which 
they prefer to follow. They do not make discriminations 
because they prefer to conduct their business in this manner, 
but because they think existing circumstances compel them 
to adopt these methods. ‘The practice of making discrimin- 
ations between particular shippers and particular localities 
has been one of the inevitable results of the intense com- 
petition under which the business of transportation has thus 
far been carried on in this country. In the struggle of rival 
lines to secure and hold traffic the competitors have made 
special rates and secretly given drawbacks. Usually, at 


the New York Central and Erie Railroads certain sums of money, in no instance 
less than twenty cents per barrel on every barrel of crude oil carried by each of 
these roads. Co-operating, as we are doing, with the Standard Oil Company and 
the trunk lines in every effort to secure for the railroads paying rates of freight on 
the oi! they carry, I am constrained to say that, in justice to the interest I repre- 
sent, we should receive from your company at least twenty cents per barrel on 
each barrel of crude oil you transport. . .I make this proposition with the full 
expectation that it will be acceptable to your company; but, with the understand- 
ing, on my part, that in so doing Iam not asking as much of the Pennsylvania 
road as I have been, and am receiving of the other trunk lines."’ 

The reply to this communication included the following sentence: 

“Your favor of February 15th has been received, and directions have been given 
to allow you, from and after February 1, 1878, the commissien therein asked for, 
until further notice.” 

This is a sample communication and shows how a business enterprise 
such as the Standard Oil Company, could compel the railroads to exert their great 
power over industry in a way that was not for the general good. The cause of 
the evil practices lay in the practical situation under which the railroads were 
compelled to conduct their business. Albert Fink claimed that the story of the 
extortion of rebates by the Standard Oil Company was the best possible argument 
in favor of legalized pooling. [cf 1bid.} 
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least, they have done this because they hoped by so doing to 
promote the development of their respective lines. This, it 
is true, is merely an explanation for the practice and no 
justification for its continuance. Industry has suffered 
because of these practices of the railroads, but it should not 
be forgotten that individual carriers have felt themselves 
forced to resort to these methods because the people of the 
United States have clung so tenaciously to the belief that un- 
restricted competition affords the best regulator of railway 
affairs. The conviction is at last growing that adherence to 
competition has not resulted satisfactorily and the American 
people, through their representatives in Congress, are trying 
to decide what barriers ought to be erected, to decide the 
limits within which the competitive struggle of rival rail- 
roads should be kept. The problem in transportation, 
which at the present hour the railways and the public alike 
are anxious to see satisfactorily and finally solved, is the 
problem of eliminating discriminations so completely that 
freight classifications and freight charges shall henceforth be 
so arranged and so assessed that every shipper and every 
locality will be justly treated at all times. The solution of 
this problem is not the task of an hour, and we must not 
expect to reach our ideal without long and persistent effort. 

The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission during 
the past eight years has enabled us to make considerable 
headway in the attempt so to regulate transportation as 
thoroughly to eliminate discriminations, but carriers and 
shippers are both aware that much is yet to be accomplished. 
While published rates are more generally observed than they 
were formerly, exceptions are being made to large shippers 
by all the more important carriers. In its last report the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says: ‘‘ Experience in 


the administration and working of the prohibitory and penal 
features of this statute has demonstrated the necessity for 
further legislation upon specific subjects, so as to render 
evasions of its general provisions unsuccessful. In other 
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words, having enacted into a law a proper and just theory 
or scheme of regulation, Congress should, as occasion arises, 
legislate with reference to methods of practical railroad 
operation whenever they appear to obstruct or evade the suc- 
cessful application of such theory or scheme.’’ The legisla- 
tion recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is of such vital moment to industry that it will justly claim 
much of the time of Congress during the next decade. In 
my opinion we shall have solved the money question before 
we succeed in securing that regulation of transportation that 
will secure an equal measure of justice to all shippers and 
carriers. ‘The whole course of our history points to State 
regulation rather than to State monopolization of the trans- 
portation business. 

It is an easy matter to prove that the industrial services 
of the railroads have been great and to show that their 
immense power over industry has at times been so exer- 
cised as to work injury to individuals and communities. 
All are agreed that such great power cannot safely be left 
irresponsible, but that it must be made subject to an authority 
higher than itself, one that seeks to advance the welfare of 
society asa whole. ‘The whole transportation problem centres 
about the question of rates, the amount of charges and the 
manner of their imposition. The schedules of railway rates 
must be worked out by the railroads themselves; they are, in 
fact, the only parties capable of performing this task. At 
present these schedules are decided upon by a multitude of sep- 
arate, and to a large extent antagonistic, corporations. Each 
company is obliged, first of all, to meet the conditions imposed 
by real and possible competition; the requirements that must 
be met in order to provide the public with the best possible 
service can claim only a secondary consideration. Railway 
rates are made by antagonists and not by men co-operating 
to secure the best possible results. Freight classificationss 
and the rates based upon them ought first to be worked out 
and agreed upon by the transportation companies; the 
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classifications thus agreed upon by the railroads should they 
be submitted to the government for approval and amend. a 
ment by the authority which represents the public as 
a whole. ‘The charges thus accepted by the government as 
proper should be observed by the railroads. The experi- 


ence of the last quarter of a century seems to have conclu- ra 
sively demonstrated the fact that rates cannot be maintained 7 
without allowing the railroads to enter into traffic agree- 7 

ments enforceable in the courts of law. ‘This means the 
legalization of governmentally regulated pooling contracts. . 
When we shall have dealt with the rates question in this , 
manner we shall have put an end to discriminations, and to . 
the injuries which they inflict upon industry. ; 

The economic advancement of the country does not de- 
mand a general lowering of rates, but greater equality and | : 
stability of charges. The ideal which we all wish to attain in . 
the transportation business is a rate high enough to give the ; 
railroads a fair profit upon actual investment, so levied that ‘ 
every shipper may know that published schedules are going 
to be maintained without frequent fluctuations, and so col- 
lected that every person may feel certain that for similar ; 
services rendered like charges will be made. With the attain- ' 
ment of this ideal the industrial services of the railroads will ; 
be at their maximum, 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 
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SCIENCES. 

The opposition between the individual and society which, 
on the practical side of human interest is as old as man’s his- 
tory, has shown itself in recent years on the side of pure science — 
to be equally sharp and apparently equally irreconcilable. 
When it became evident that Hobbes’ primitive individual 
with his redundant independence was but a fiction of the 
thinker’s brain; and when it was seen that Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s dictum about the constitutions, that they ‘‘ are 7 
not made but grow,’’ must be applied as well in all other 
fields of social phenomena, the students of society were not 
satisfied with tempering the old theories to bring them 
in accord with the real facts of human nature. They rushed — 
to the other extreme and set up as their entity, as their | 
unit of investigation, ‘‘ Society ’’ 
too presumptuous theories that based on the independent 
individual. ‘Thenceforward all explanations of the phenom- — 
ena of social life must be in terms of the social organism. We > 
learned that it was the ‘‘ will of society ’’ that declared war; 
that it was the ‘‘ social soul’’ that decided what was right 
and what was wrong for the citizen. Finally, we have — 
theories that show how the social organism itself estimates 
the values of goods as they appear in the markets; and 
others that attempt to trace the course of religions almost as 
if they were real beings with vital principles of independent 
growth. 

Now without having reference to the concrete content of 
any of these theories, we cannot avoid feeling that as far as 
they are expressed directly in terms of the social organ- 
ism, they are rather to be looked upon as statements of the © 
problems to be solved than as themselves solutions. When 
we are told that ‘‘society does so and so,’’ we are given 
rather a description than an explanation of the phenomena. 
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The social organism is not one of those units of experience 
or hypotheses from which our reasoning can set out. 

With these facts borne in mind we may begin a consider- 
ation which will discover to us if possible what those facts 
are which must be taken as our units of investigation if we 
wish to understand the meaning of such phrases as those 
given above. 


First of all it is necessary to point out that very few 
sciences are able to take as their units of investigation, ele- 
ments which they are satisfied to regard as themselves irre- 
ducible. The biologist, for example, must accept protoplasm 
as a definite fact, behind which, for the present at any rate, 
he is unable to go. Much as he desires to explain the life 
phenomena connected with it, in terms of physics and chem- 
istry, and many attempts as he has made in this direction, he 
is baffled, and must begin his reasonings just with life itself. 
There is a gap there which his interpretation of nature can- 
not cross. ‘The psychologist busies himself with the interpre- 
tation of the nature and development of man’s psychical activ- 
ities, but whatever theories he may cherish as to the connection 
between the soul-life and the nervous system, there is much 
in the former that he must simply take as it is given and 
reason with as best he may. 

The failure to realize this, the attempt to force an expla- 
nation of the more complex phenomena in terms of the sim- 
plest forces, and the transplanting of laws and methods found 
satisfactory in one of these separated spheres of investigation 
straightway to another, all lead to what Professor Patten 
has well called the ‘‘ scientific bias’’ of investigation, and 
bring in the end confusion instead of knowledge. 

When we turn our attention to the social sciences we are 
inclined to say at once that what they treat of is man and 
his life in society, but if we should take simply individual 
men as the units for our investigation and confine our atten- 
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would soon meet with very great difficulties. We would 
find in the first place that we had omitted certain elements 
of very great importance for the interpretation of social phe- 
nomena, prominent among which is the physical environment 
within which the men are located. Then we would be em- 
barrassed by the fact that man is himself a variable factor, 
great changes being produced in him by the very phenomena 
under consideration; and an understanding of the reactions 
of the social life on the individual would be vital to an 
understanding of the social life itself. 

It is nevertheless true, and in a deeper sense than a cur- 
sory thought would indicate, that the human mind is the 
central point for all study of social phenomena; though our 
next observation may seem to tend to a very different con- 
clusion. For we must remember that the material that is 
empirically given us in society to investigate is first of all, 
simply motion; regular and irregular, temporary and perma- 
nent changes of situation in both men and things. Motives, 
desires, feelings, ideals, and all the other elements that go 
to make up a conscious personality are not direct objects of 
investigation for the student of society. Directly they con- 
cern only the psychologist. Society itself is rather a nexus 
of actions; and it is a nexus so complex that were the inves- 
tigator himself of other nature than human, its interpreta- 
tion would be utterly impossible. 

Fortunately we, coming as men to interpret the actions of 
other men, are in better state. Gifted by inheritance and 
accustomed by early training and by long practice on our- 
selves and on others, in the little matters of daily life as in 


the greater happenings, we are able to interpret the actions — 


of others in terms of the content of our own consciousness. 
We read into the lives of others motives and feelings akin to 
those which we ourselves possess, and can thus use the con- 
clusions of psychology to explain the phenomena that would 
otherwise baffle us. 


This process of interpreting physical phenomena in terms — 
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of psychic elements must be recognized as fundamental to 
any attempt to understand society; and, indeed, it is so uni- 
versally employed as to make it seem commonplace in state. 
ment. It is a much more common error to consider the 
phenomena to be explained themselves psychical, than to 
assert their causes to be physical. 

It is true that as far as our experience of live, socially 
active human beings is concerned the two kinds of phenomena 
are never separate; or, better said, the physical man always 
shows signs of those co-ordinated activities, which we inter- 
pret as involving the presence of what we call the psyche, 
The fact is better stated in this latter form, because what one 
man observes in other men is of necessity only the physical, 
the outer series; it is in himself alone that he can attend 
both to inner and to outer series. 

In order to find a firm basis for our interpretation from 
psychical to physical, we are forced now to further considera- 
tion of the relation existing between the two series. It is 
evident that no thought on this subject can start except from 
hypothesis. One possible assumption is that mind and mat- 
ter are two entirely disparate substances, and that the former 
is able directly to exert influence on the latter. By such an 
assumption, however, an unknown and indeterminable ele- 
ment, mind, is introduced into our reasonings, and that 
means the sacrifice of all hope of scientific explanation of 
society. Opposed to this is the usual hypothesis of nearly 
all modern philosophy and science, that the two series, the 
physieal and the psychical, correspond to one another 
throughout. We will make here the ordinary scientific 
assumption that the two series are simply different aspects 
of the same substance; put in plain words that means for us 
simply that mind has its laws as does matter, and that, in 
human beings at least, the phenomena of one regularly 
accompany the phenomena of the other. 

When it was said above that physical phenomena were to 
be interpreted in terms of psychic elements, it was not 
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other. The meaning was that where our ability to follow 
the physical or sense-series ceases on account of its com-— 
plexity, there we must interpolate, according to our daily _ 
custom, and with the aid of psychology, such elements 
drawn from our own consciousness as experience has shown | 
to be most satisfactory in explanation. 
Let us look for a moment at the physical series. Every 
motion or action implies of necessity an environment within _ 
which it occurs. ‘There can be no change of place without — 
reference of the thing changed to the other things which con- 
stitute its environment. There are however certain portions 
of the environment which stand in a more intimate relation 
to the given object; for the movement of the object is always 
directly referrible to some preceding movement in a portion 
of its environment, and it will always be followed sooner or 
later by other movements in the environment. This is noth- 
ing more than the general principle of causation. It must, 
however, not be forgotten that these objects of the empirical 
world which so react and are reacted upon are themselves of | 
complicated nature, having individual characteristics due to 
previous processes of physical, chemical or vital character. 
Each possesses its specific way of reacting and of causing 
reactions. ‘The same blow or strain applied to a steel rod, 
or to a stick of glass or of wood, will have very different 
effects in the different cases. ‘The jackass and the cat have 
very different reactions when placed in a patch of thistles. 
Even different men vary greatly in their response to the same 
stimulus, indicating thus the specifically varying character 
of their organisms. ey» 
Each of those actions, then, which taken together make » 
up what we call the social phenomena, may be looked at — 7 
from two directions. It may be considered first from the h~ 
position of what we call the actor, and second from the posi- 
tion of the environment, or that which has been acted upon. 
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of the phenomena. As has been shown above the attempt 
to explain the physical processes of society by means of 
psychical elements rests upon the hypothesis that the two 
series correspond to one another throughout. It is true that 
immediate physical reaction with the environment, of a kind 
which has never appeared directly in the consciousness of 
the organism, is responsible for very much of the physical 
evolution of the human being. The study of these reac. 
tions falls however rather to biology than to sociology. Man 
as the result of these reactions is a primary assumption of 
the sociologist. It is true, further, that many of the actions 
of an individual man living under social relations, are reflex, 
and consequently do not appear in the corporate conscious. 
ness of the individual. Their corresponding psychic side, 
if existent at all, must be located in the lower, sub-cortical 
centres. Such actions are however in nearly every case 
strictly personal ones and without importance for the study of 
social phenomena. ‘The statement will therefore hardly find 
contradiction that all the human actions which the sociologist 
is called upon to consider have their correlates in con- 
sciousness. 

Since, then, we have found on the physical side that all 
the phenomena of movement can be looked at from two 
standpoints, which have been indicated by the opposition of 
actor and environment, we would naturally expect a similar 
relationship on the psychical side. And indeed we can make 
such an analysis in thought; it is the relationship of subject 
and object itself. We waive the speculation, which fortu- 
nately does not concern us here, as to whether this relation 
is also found in the inorganic world; the physicist does not 
use it, finding that interpretation in terms of the physical 
series is sufficient for all his needs. It is just in the phe 
nomena of human life that the relationship is universally 
admitted to exist. Subject and object are the results of the 
very first analysis of what we call the psychic, and one of 
them is inconceivable without the other. 
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We must now carry farther the analogy between actor and 
environment, or cause and effect, on one side, and subject | 
and object on the other. If we consider for itself the 
simplest psychic state which we can find—a pure sensation, 
whether pleasurable, painful or indifferent in tone—it is prob- 
ably correct to say that it is just ‘‘a piece of naive experi- 
ence’’ with neither subject nor object about it. But enough 
‘‘philosophizing ’’ has been done by every adult, even of _ 
the lowest savage tribe, to give him this analysis into subject _ 
and object; and the distinction, once made, becomes a tre- 
mendously important thing. The man as subject feels, and 
he feels with reference to an outside world. This process 
of ‘‘localization’’ may be very vague indeed as where a 
slight disturbance is located in general among the viscera; or 
it may be very precise, as is the ordinary man’s idea of 
place of things seen. Among adult members of society, it 
is, however, always present. 

Now just as man on the physical side is a living and 
‘going ’’ organism with his own peculiar modes of reaction, 
so he is to be considered on the psychical side. The adult 
man has a great store of experience, and this determines the 
specific modes of his psychic reaction. The combination of 
a physical stimulus with his nervous structure, resulting in 
action, and the combination of a sensation with his ideas, 
resulting in a new state of consciousness, are simultaneous. 
It is on the basis of these propositions, resulting as they do 
from our preliminary hypothesis of the relation between 
matter and mind, that we get our justification for explaining 
the physical phenomena of society in terms of psychic ele- _ 
ments. Instead of attempting to interpret the actions of — 
men by brain states, of which in the very nature of the phe- — 
nomena we can know nothing, we use directly the concomi- 
tant psychic states, the desires, feelings and ideas, and 
interpret the actions through them. Empirically we have ae : 
seen this method of explanation to be unavoidable; and the — 
hypothesis from which we have set out is the only one which 
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will enable us to take advantage of it, and yet keep within 
the limits of scientific work. 

Now it is so clear as hardly to need statement that the 
analysis between subject and object is possible only for an 
individual consciousness. One’s own subjectivity is the one 
absolutely unique fact of his life. In assuming for each 
individual man a psychic life, that is an individual subjec- 
tivity, we assume for him at the same time the corresponding 
object series to which his subject refers. This object series 
will vary greatly for men at different stages in racial evolu- 
tion. It will differ for two men under the same circumstances; 
and it will even differ for the same man at different periods 
in his intellectual development. If then we are to interpret 
the individual’s actions by means of his assumed subjective 
states, we must understand and interpret these with reference 
to the particular individual object series to which they refer, 
as far as we can determine it, and not with reference to our 
own, or to some assumed “‘ racial ’’ or ‘‘ social ’’ object series. 
If the elements on which we base the explanation of society 
are to be the states of feeling and knowing of the individual 
subject, they must have opposed to them the content felt and 
known by him at the time, rather than that content of better 
tested knowledge which the race has accrued, and which we 
are accustomed to call the ‘‘real’’ physical world. This 
may seem rather a verbal quibble. It has, however, its im- 
portance in the consideration of the complicated phenomena 
of society, and we shall be careful throughout to name the 
elements that we may find, rather in terms of subject and 
object than of physical forces. 

The postulation of these mutual interactions of the phe 
nomena in the psychical as well as in the physical series, 
must not be thought to be derogatory in any way to the 
power of initiative which manifestly resides in all living 
beings. Rather it directly presupposes it. Just as proto- 
plasm becomes a store of energy, and as the different organ- 
isms all have their characteristic acquired modes of reaction, 
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so there is for each being its characteristic psychic condition __ 
and initiative. And though we can ultimately reduce the 
‘going ’’ and originating power of protoplasm to reaction 
of units of matter with the environment—as it has been sug- 
gested, for example, in the case of the simplest unicellular — 
organisms, to the effect of moisture and light on the surface i 

of the cell—this does not in the a degree do detriment oe 


Admitting the necessity of a psychologic interpretation of — 
all social phenomena, and recognizing that just as every or 
action is only conceivable with reference to an environment, 7 a 
so every psychic state whether facling or thought or impulse, — I= 
is inextricably bound up with an ‘‘object,’’ either of the 
past or of the present, to which it can be referred, we are in _ 
a position to begin the consideration of those elements which 
must be made the units of investigation in any causal inter- 
pretation of social phenomena. = 

The elements divide themselves as has been indicated, 
first of all, into the two general classes of the men who know, 
feel, and act, and that content which presents itself from 
one point of view as that which is known or felt, from the 
other as that which is a cause of action. Any individual 
man, as we find him, has certain characteristic ways of — 
reacting on the various stimuli that are presented to him. 
The sum of these forms of reactions, considered from the sub- 
jective side, constitute what we call his personality, and dis- 
tinguish him from other individuals. The sensations which 
present themselves to him from without, combine themselves 
as they come, into percepts or objects. To these he responds 
in accordance with his accumulated store of ideas, or psychic 
personality, as above described. 

These objects group themselves primarily into other human 
beings, and a physical nature, which latter phrase must be 
understood to include brute and vegetal life as well as 
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inorganic phenomena. It must not be left out of account that 
man is a ‘‘ going’’ organism; and that what both immediate 
sense stimuli and his store of accumulated experience or 
personal knowledge really do for him is to control the direc- 
tion of his actions. Consequently he sometimes seems to be 
acting entirely under the influence of immediate sensations; 
sometimes entirely under the influence of inward states or 
ideas. In reality both elements are concerned in all his 
actions. The actions brought about largely by inward states 
or ideas become exceedingly complex. It is on them almost 
entirely that social life depends, and it is on account of their 
complexity that we are forced to the psychic interpretation 
of the social phenomena. 

In classifying the units of investigation in the social 
sciences we do not need to do it from the standpoint of the 
individual man in society. It will suffice if we remark that 
the actions of each individual with reference to his neigh- 
bors are governed by what he expects them to do rather 
than by what they actually will do, as to which latter the 
individual man has of course no means of being certain in 
advance. The classification can then be made from an 
external standpoint. 

The units of investigation then, as far as they have been 
yet mentioned, include the knowing and acting men, and 
the known environment of physical nature within which they 
are placed. With the latter we have in this paper little con- 
cern. It consists always of certain concrete conditions; 
and, as has been repeatedly said, is to be brought into 
consideration only in so far as it is known to the members 
of the society. In low societies the influence of this envi- 
ronment while of the greatest importance, is simple and 
largely a matter of immediate experience. The conditions 
of climate, the dangers that are encountered, the food supply 
that is within reach, are all reacted upon directly and have 
their great effect in social development. In an advanced 
type of society where a great mass of knowledge has been 
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acquired by the summed up labors of many generations of 
men, and where the various parts of the external world are 
understood in their relations to one another, the environ- 
ment is exploited to a much higher degree for the benefit 
of the individuals. Nature is here under the control of man, 
and the individual’s reactions with it are in the main not 
direct but meditated through the organization of society, 
and through the whole mass of accrued appliances and 
social knowledge. 

Passing now from the physical environment to the human 
beings who react in connection with it, it is next neces- 
sary to classify the various psychical elements with ref- 
erence to the forms which they assume under social con- 
ditions. For the sociologist the fundamental fact of the 
psychic life of man is that he is a creature with wants. The 
term wants may be understood to include the content of all 
those motives which lead to action with which the sociolo- 
gist is concerned; there are, of course, many other wants 
leading to actions which have no import for society. We 
may distinguish in general between the deep-seated and 
permanent needs of the organism, and its temporary and 
fluctuating desires; but it is not the purpose of this paper 
to concern itself at all with the classification of concrete 
wants. While such classification is of the utmost importance 
for the interpretation of specific social problems, it will not 
aid to discover the general types of elements with which one 
must always reckon. We must seek rather for the specifi- | 
cally different psychical forms in which the wants, and the © 
psychic processes connected with their satisfaction, express 
themselves. We will find, in general, three such forms which 
are of importance to the sociologist. The simplest of these 
is impulse, which is correlated with impulsive action. It is 
an immediate yielding to the first best desire that comes along. 

We may define zmpulse accordingly as the psychic analogue 
of the simplest form of want satisfying activity; remember- 
ing of course that with the increasing complexity of psychic 
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life, and the consequent conflict of impulses, there will be 
many impulses which will be conquered by stronger ones, 
and so which never appear directly in action. In the lower 
animals the form of much of the activity from birth onward 
is instinctive, by which is meant simply an inherited form of 
reaction on the world; but in the human being instinct plays 
such a minor réle, being replaced almost entirely by imita- 
tion and acquired experience after birth, that we do not need 
to take it into account for our purposes. 

Simple impulsive actions being random and indefinite are 
themselves of little importance for the sociologist, and in the 
vast majority of persons in a modern civilized community 
they occur mainly in connection with the trifling personal 
functions of every day life. In place of them we find the 
co-ordinated actions governed either by custom or by ‘‘en- 
lightened egoism.’’ It is next necessary to trace briefly the 
steps in this co-ordination of impulses into customs on the 
one side and into ‘‘competition’’ or conscious calculation on 
the other.* 

Even in an isolated individual there would arise very 
quickly hadzts of reaction, owing on the mental side to his 
distinguishing between successful and unsuccessful methods 
of attempting to satisfy his wants; and on the physical to the 
tendency to repetition of past actions, the energy of the 


resistance. In a group of individuals living under the same 
physical. surroundings, there would naturally be many 
habits individually formed which would correspond in all 
the members of the group. Recent investigations} have 
greatly emphasized the importance for the understanding of 
the evolution of mind, of the imitative tendency in all its 
various stages from physiological repetition to conscious and 


* Professor Patten has elaborated the distinction between actions determined by 
“feeling and those determined by reasoning” in several of his recent writings. 
See especially ‘“‘The Scope of Political Kconomy,” Yale Review, November, 1893 
P. 279. 

+Compare, for example, J. Mark Baldwin, “ Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race,’’ New York, 1895. : 
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volitional reproduction; and this factor alone would be suffi- 
cient to ensure a great multiplication of the number of habits 
of action common to most or all the members of the group. 
Habits of quite complicated character would be passed both 
from parents and from other adults to the children, as well as 
from adult to adult. 

In this approximation of the habits of many people to one 
another we have the rudiments of customary action, a 
phenomenon of such transcendent importance for the inter- 
pretation of many civilizations, and of the widest influence 
even in the Western civilization of to-day. Imitation, im- 
portant as it is, can however explain to us by no means all of 
the phenomena of social custom. As a correlative to the at- 
tempt both of children and of adults to acquire consciously 
and volitionally some social habit or custom, there may go 
the attempt on the part of the more adept to impart or teach 
it. The custom thus comes to be looked upon objectively 
from both sides. It is referred to the whole group as some- 
thing which everyone does, and no longer regarded as a 
simple property of the individual. When it is learned or 
taught it is looked upon as something to be valued for its 
own sake. In the characteristic way peculiar to the human 
species, the means has been raised up and is treated as an end 
in itself. 

But this is not all. After the custom has become compar- 
atively fixed and rigid, the physical environment, or the 
corresponding wants of the group, may undergo some 
change, so as to destroy to a greater or less extent the pur- 
posefulness of the custom. It will not readily yield and 
remains a monument of past conditions. It becomes then 
regarded all the more as objective and independent. ‘The 
more intelligent of the people may see its undesirability, and 
wish to disregard it, but lack of energy and fear of their less 
facile fellows will keep them true to the old observance. 
Again, in the course of time and with a changing environ- 
ment, the custom may come to affect an entirely different 
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part of the life activity from that which it originally con- 
cerned: and this is still another element tending to cause 
people to look upon it as an objective fact with which they 
must reckon. 

Now in order that these customs be looked on as objective 
by the individual members of the group in which they are 
found, a considerable degree of intellectual development is 
required. ‘The individual must have consciously reflected on 
the surroundings of his life and be able to reason about them, 
It is just this characteristic which marks the sharp difference 
between the actions of the hive-bees and those of the members 
of even the most savage group of human beings. It will 
hardly be said that the worker bee consciously reflects on his 
life and its conditions, and acts accordingly. The bee 
simply acts as his instincts have led him, and all is well. 
The man reflects as he lives. It is not intended to claim 
that in races under the full sway of primitive custom, there 
is very much conscious reflection of this particular kind, but 
simply that in an occasional individual the germs of it are 
found, and that the farther the tribe has developed, the more 
important such reflection becomes. 

We have seen that many of the impulses and habits of 
the individuals become co-ordinated in social life in the form 
of custom. ‘There remains, however, a large part of their 
activity which does not become so regulated but continues in 
the impulsive form. It is probably here that the material is 
to be found from which free volitional action and conscious 
calculation of utilities is developed. ‘The occasion of such 
action would be, as has been already indicated, the conflict of 
two or three impulses of which it was possible to choose only 
one. A utility scale would gradually be formed in accordance 
with which choices would be made. ‘The portion of the 
activities of the individual in connection with which such 
conscious calculations are made, would be gradually enlarged; 
but it is evident that only that can be weighed and estimated 
which is of the nature of a content of knowledge; and this 
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agrees thoroughly with our general theorem of the importance 
of the opposition of subject and object, in selecting our units : 
of investigation. 

We may now pause for a moment to consider what ele- 
ments on which to base our reasoning about social phenom- 

} ena, have been thus far disclosed, and what are their relations 

to one another. These elements are individual men as 
acting (1) on impulse, (2) unreflectingly, in accordance with 
custom, or (3) with conscious calculation. ‘Their actions are 
governed with respect to their environment, which consists, 
for all their calculated actions, at least, of their knowledge 
; and experience of (a) nature, (4) their fellow-men as indi- 
viduals, and (c) social customs. - 
In making thus social custom, as we find it objectified — 
in the mind of the individual, one of the units for reason-_ 
ing, it is by no means meant that custom is any mate- 

rial or tangible phenomenon. ‘The ridiculousness of such a 

position is apparent enough. On the other hand more is 

meant than that it is simply an abstraction made by the — 
student to help him in his scientific studies. Custom must 
be understood as objectified in the minds of the very people © 
among whom it is found, and as helping to regulate their 
actions. ‘True, in low, custom-bound societies there may be 
very few who do more than imitate, very few who consciously 
take custom into account in the way we have specified. 

Nevertheless there are some who do it, and whose lives are > 

greatly affected thereby; and it is these very individuals 

who bear with them the seeds of social change, and whose _ 
natures it is thus of the most importance for the sociologist _ 
to understand. 


The elements thus far enumerated are clearly insufficient 
to account for many of the highly complicated phenomena 
which we find in modern social life. We have however 
already attained the main principles on which their classifi- ‘ 
cation must be based : so instead of trying to follow further 
the general course of social development, we may descend at y 
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once into the midst of affairs as our present society shows 
them. 

First of all our attention is called to the fact that the 
physical environment to be considered is no longer simple 
unmodified nature. By the actions of many generations of 
men, climates have been changed, lands reclaimed, harbors 
made, and a thousand other changes brought about in the 
country inhabited. We must take all these things as we 
find them now if we would understand society rightly. Fur- 
ther than this, a modern society possesses a great store of 
material goods which have already been fitted for human 
use, or are on their way toward that goal. These form a 
vantage point for further progress. These material elements 
admit only of concrete classification, and, as before, we 
can pass over them at once to the distinctively human 
elements. 

It will be remembered that the chief characteristic of cus- 
tom is that it is a form of action which is shared in alike by 
all, or, at least, by the great majority of the members of the 
group in question. Undoubtedly the chief form of custom 
which we have to mention is the language of the society. In 
its earlier forms, spoken language will be found to answer 
very exactly to customary action as it has been described 
above. Under custom may also be classed simple religious 
beliefs, and even simple ceremony, as far as it has not taken 
on a type of organization characterized by formal division of 
labor. 

Unfortunately the word custom is liable to be understood 
in several different ways. It may mean first of all, on the 
physical side, the habitual mode of reaction which is the 
same in all of the individuals of the group. This we have 
been distinguishing by the phrase ‘customary action”’ 
instead of by the simple word custom. But it may also 
refer subjectively to the characteristic of the individual in 
making such response to stimulus: or finally it may mean 
the objectified mass of custom as it presents itself to the 
[930] 
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reflecting individual: in other words, the abstraction, cus- 
tom. Customs in this last sense are the products of the 
social interaction of men, as recognized in the individual 
brain. Now there will be found certain other elements in the 
knowledge of the individual about society, which differ in 
certain respects from customs, and which are even more 
important as regulators of his conduct. ‘These bear in gen- 
eral the mark that they involve differentiation of function on 
the part of the individuals: and they are often classed 
together with customs under the general phrase “‘ social 
structure.’’ Here belong, for example, all institutions, and 
the whole social organization of individual activities. The 
general characteristics of any particular civilization are often 
summed up by reference to these things—its laws and insti- 
tutions, customs and beliefs. There is apparently no dis- 
tinctive English word for this class of phenomena, and as it 
is essential for the sake of clearness of reasoning to have 
them specifically named, we may perhaps adopt from another 
science the word ‘‘ formation’’ for this purpose. Formation 
then may be used to designate any portion of what is often 
called the ‘‘social structure,’’ whatever its origin, which 
may be objectified by the individual and made the norm or 
basis of his action. 

Prominent among the social formations is the state, or 
rather the constitution of the state, if that word can be used 
in such a broad sense as to make it include the form of 
organization of all the political activities of that part of the 
citizenship which is concerned in any way whatever with the 
carrying on of the state functions. Again the whole religious 
organization with its related institutions forms a good exam- 
ple of a social formation, or rather of a complex of such 
formations. Here also are to be ranged such institutions as 
marriage and the family, the school and the university, and 
benevolent organizations. The industrial organization of a 
modern society is a complex of such formations, among 
which may be mentioned the phenomena of exchange, credit, 
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currency, the transportation system, boards of trade, banks, 
the telegraph, and business law. 

Objection may perhaps be brought that these ‘‘ social for- 
mations ’’ are really nothing more than modes of interaction 
of men living in the society of one another, and that 
abstraction of them does not make them elements of reason- 
ing, but rather phenomena to be explained; and it may be 
said further that the explanation can be given completely in 
terms of the individual men who are members of the society 
in which the phenomena occur. The first of these points is 
readily admitted, but the second and third imply misunder- 
standing of the whole course of our argument. It has been 
a fundamental assumption from the very beginning of this 
paper that the actions of men, which are the phenomenal 
content of sociology, are so complex that they can be ex- 
plained only in terms of the psychic lives of those men. 
Further it has been assumed that the psychic factors can only 
be understood in connection with that objective world which 
isin its simplest phases the occasion of their feeling, and in its 
most complex manifestations the content of their knowledge. 
If now it can be shown that the psychic states and conse- 
quently the actions of an individual living in a society are 
governed as much by his knowledge and ideas of what we 
have called formations, as by his knowledge and experience 
of the outer physical world, or of the concrete men with 
whom he comes into contact, the criticisms above mentioned 
will have been sufficiently met. 

If we pause to consider what the terms subject and object 
themselves imply, we will find that they are both abstrac- 
tions from a primary sense-content. The one always im- 
plies the other, and it is only in thought that the two can 
be separated at all. Thought as a relating and limiting 
activity involves in its very essence abstraction. From this 
point of view the external physical world is itself an 
abstraction from sense-experience. It is object to the indi- 
vidual subject who knows it. We must be careful not to 
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confuse objectivity with materiality. Everything material — 


our own past mental states the ‘‘ object ’’ of our thought, 
these immaterial things are as truly objective to us as the 
external physical world can possibly be. Now in order to 
distinguish that which is ‘‘real’’ from that which is merely 
a projection of his own brain, the individual subject is accus- 
tomed to appeal to the consensus of his fellow human beings. 
By accepting that which is reported as objective by all as 
the ‘‘real,’’ hallucination is weeded out and the individual 
obtains a reliable basis for action. All of these points are 
in full harmony with our claim to consider the social forma- 
tion as objective, and to treat it as one of the elements on 
which the action of the individual depends. 

Empirically the objectivity and positive character of social 
formations will hardly be denied. A law is objective enough 
to the criminal who violates it or who contemplates its vio- 
lation. A man deliberating as to whether he shall go into 
a public bar for a drink of liquor is just as apt to have his 
decision determined by reference to his code of social pro- 
priety as to the physiological condition of his body. A busi- 
ness man finding his success dependent on the adoption of 
certain dishonorable practices common among his competi- 
tors will swing into line despite the dictates of his conscience. 
These cases do not need multiplication. The influence on 
the actions of the individual men is plainly enough to be | 
seen. 

It is however clear that social formations are by no means >. +, 


taken into account in all the actions of individuals. In = 


% 


actions from impulse and from habit, there is in the nature 
of the case no such reference. It is only in the class of 
actions which follow conscious calculations that the objective 
formation is of importance. But it is just such action, basing 
as it does in reason, that is distinctive of human beings, and 
by means of which, as has already been pointed out, the a 
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human group is differentiated from even the highest aggre- 
gation of animals. The human being recognizes means as 
dintinct from ends, and he alone among animals can compare 
and weigh these means; and make them directly the objects 
of his activities. In highly developed societies it is only by 
this process, by consciously recognizing the social formations 
and adapting himself to them, that the individual can main- 
tain a successful existence. 

After what has been said it seems hardly necessary to add 
that the objectivity which has been posited of social forma- 
tions does not carry with it in any sense the implication 
of any initiative or autonomous character. The formation 
has its effect and is an element for reasoning only so far as 
it is a part of the knowledge content of the individual man. 
The difference between it and the external physical world, 
as far as our purposes go, is simply that it has its effect 
merely as a representative state, while material objects must 
at times be considered also in their immediate effects as sim- 
ple presentations. 


Taking these elements,—the impulses, psychic customs 
and calculations of men, and the content of their knowledge, 
consisting of the physical world, other individuals and 
social formations,—we have next to indicate a few of the 
main forms in which they must be combined to explain the 
phenomena of social life. In any given problem, only a 
part of these elements may occur, or be important enough to 
merit special consideration. 

These problems may be divided in the usual way into 
genetic and static. The static theories seek to explain the 
social relationships and interactions, under circumstances in 
which the elements on which the reasoning is based, remain 
practically unchanged. ‘The genetic theories, on the other 
hand, seek to show the development of these very elements, 
and the changes which have been brought about in them in 
the course of human history. It must be remembered that 
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this division of the problems of society into genetic and 
static is a purely logical one, and that it is made only for 
purposes of convenience in treatment. In a certain sense 
all social problems may be looked on as genetic, as will 
appear especially when we glance at the elements which are 
used in the theories of value. Nevertheless, the distinction 
is found to be of considerable importance. Let us examine, 
first of all, the combination of the elements for the explana- 
tion of a few typical genetic problems. 

We have seen how in small, primary groups, brought to- 
gether largely by conditions of food-supply and by sexual 
impulses, the direct interaction of one individual upon 
another through imitation will produce common habits, or ; 
as we have called them customary actions. To explain 
this process the only elements which we have found it 
necessary to take into account are impulses, physical 
nature, and the presence of other individuals. In this 
way simple language forms are produced; so also primitive 
religious beliefs, which are to be looked on as a customary 
interpretation of certain physical phenomena. The same 
elements will suffice to explain the origin of many of the 
primitive formations implying division of labor; as simple 
political institutions and ceremonial of worship, the fore- 
runner of the organized church. It is true that the presence 
of different groups of men in the same region has undoubt- 
edly the utmost importance for the understanding of even 
the earliest political institutions, as Gumplowicz has espe- 
cially emphasized: but, as will appear later, this fact does 
not make it necessary to assume the group as the unit of 
reasoning. 

Each new individual born or adopted into the group re- 
ceives by imitation, conscious or unconscious, the customs 
of the older members. Even after the custom has become 
quite firmly fixed and well adapted for the ends which it 
serves, a change in the environment will probably affect it 
and gradually change its character. ye = 
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These changes are usually brought about by repeated 
slight deviations on the part of some of the more independ- 
ent members of the group; and these deviations, imitated by 
others, form the basis for the new custom. Sometimes, 
again, a very firmly fixed customary action will survive on 
the sudden removal toa different environment, and obtain 
very different meaning from what it originally had. 

It is clear that in some of these processes it has been 
necessary to assume individuals acting with a more or less 
perfect, conscious estimation of pleasures and pains; while 
reaction is also beginning to be made with reference to the 
formations objectively considered. One stage in the develop- 
ment of the formation has thus served as a stepping-stone 
on which the members of the society have risen to a higher 
stage; or one formation has served as stepping-stone in the 
change to another. To use another figure, the objectified 
formation has served as the fulcrum on which the lever of 
human desire has worked to secure a better adjustment to 
the environment for the future. 

In these ways then very complex customs and institutions 
will gradually be developed. It is usual to put in opposition 
to one another two forms of the development of institutions; 
on the one side, spontaneous or organic growth; on the 
other, deliberate creation by a consciously acting govern- 
ment or populace. We have made little of this distinction 
in this paper because it is impossible to find any sharp line 
of demarcation between the two forms of growth. Both 
conscious volitional action and reliance on custom play a 
part in the development of every more complicated forma- 
tion, and it is often impossible in any one case to decide on 
the share of each element. The main characteristic of the 
deliberate creation of institutions is probably that many peo- 
ple—in democratic societies, presumably the majority—act to- 
gether, and ordain that which seems fitting tothem. But it is 
evident that such action itself bases on an institution that is 
ultimately of ‘‘ customary ’’ origin; while we have shown 
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that even in the development of custom, consciously calcu- 

lating action, though it may be only of a few people at a 

time, plays a great part. The deliberating action of the 

members of a modern political majority is only the extension 

of the deliberating action which was in early societies con- 

fined to the few, and the results of which were passed on to 

the more passive part of the community by means of imita- 

tion. The institution on the basis of which the modern 

majority acts, is similarly only the outcome of a customary 

formation. A deliberately produced formation, such as a 

law, has, it is true, usually a sharply defined beginning and 

end, and in so far differs from the customary formation; but, _ 

on the other hand, its character is seen frequently to “a 

proximate that of the latter, inasmuch as its results are : 

often far different from what had been planned by those who 

took part in its creation. ts 
This is not the place to carry out in detail these conidere- i 

tions; but it has been made sufficiently clear how such 

changes in form of the social interactions and relationships 

of men must be explained. The elements of explanation 

must all be based on the characteristics of the minds of indi- 

vidual men. Individuals acting with reference to their total 

environment, their knowledge of men, and nature, and 

social organization, furnish us the materials from which we > 

can build up the genetic interpretation of society. Not that 

the student of society aims primarily to determine how these 


clearly the affair of the psychologist. The sociologist assumes — 
rather such changes as facts through the aid of which he will 
be enabled to explain the changing character of social life.* 


* These considerations make it clear why it is that the emphasis throughout = 
this paper has been on the importance of the individual man’s characteristics for _ ae 
the understanding of society, rather than vice versa. The whole of the phenomena - 
which we have had under discussion could have been approached equally well | 
from the other point of view, in which the centre of interest is the individual, and — 
society is considered only in so far as it is an important part of the environment 
affecting its growth. Such a point of view is however taken, as has already been 
said, rather by the psychologist and the moralist, than by the student of society. — 
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elements of investigation as they are combined for the expla- 
nation of some of the static problems of society. 

Static theories are conceivable which concern themselves 
with almost any social formation and in almost any stage of 
society. Besides theories of the development of language 
and the marriage institution, of the state and of legal enact- 
ments, we may have theories of the processes that go on in 
any given society between the different individuals acting 
with reference to the given formation. Soa theory of thought 
and its communication between individuals recognizing the 
same language-formation is possible. The static theory of 
marriage would trace the effects of the existence of the mar- 
riage laws and customs on the actions of individuals, both 
married and unmarried, taking into account at the same 
time the physiological characteristics of the individuals and 
the climatic conditions under which they lived, and also the 
existence of the other social formations of the same society. 

Undoubtedly the most important static theories are those 
of modern industrial activities. They have concern with 
the relationships of men, acting partially under the influence 
of custom, partially by means of careful calculations of incre- 
ments of pleasure and pain; these actions taking place under 
definite geographical and climatic conditions, and with refer- 
ence to definite industrial formations. Some of these forma- 
tions have been already enumerated. They include organized 
markets, credit, currency and banking systems, exchange 
and the transportation system, and business law. In addi- 
tion to these and many other strictly industrial formations, 
the wide extent and complexity of our economic activities 
require us to take into account nearly all of the more im- 
portant social formations. It is sufficiently evident how 
much a man’s industrial life is affected by the existence of 
the state, even where it does not primarily conserve eco- 
nomic ends;’ or by his desire to found a family or to conform 
to some class spirit or to some demand of fashion or of his 
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‘get’? in society, simply for social reasons and where the 
practice itself has no attraction for him. 

It isevident that theories built up from these elements will 
have validity only in the specific societies or countries in 
which the particular premises used are found. They will 
make no pretence of ‘‘ perpetualism ’’ or ‘‘ cosmopolitanism.’’ 
No theories of political economy, however general or uni- 
versal they may have claimied to be, have been constructed 
without reference to specific industrial formations. The 
‘absolutism ’’ can consist only in choosing as premises such 
formations as are common to as many societies as possible; 
and in so doing the theory evidently moves far away from 
the actual conditions of any one society. 

The phenomena of market values furnish material for one 
of the main static theories of industrial society. The theo- 
ries advanced in their explanation base, in accordance with 
what has just been said, on the existent industrial forma- 
tions. Each industrial member of society takes these forma- 
tions consciously into account, especially when he seeks to 
change or better his condition, and he determines his action 
with reference to them. The specific wants of the commu- 
nity can be estimated by the business man and taken into 
account in much the same way. 

On the side of the consumer, the goods he desires are deter- 
mined partly by custom, partly by his conscious estimation 
of utilities; these factors both being modified to some extent 
by the amount he is able to expend. On the side of the 
entrepreneur, conscious calculations have largely replaced 
customary production. ‘The probable wants of the con- 
sumers are estimated in connection with the possibilities of 
supply under the given physical condition of the territory, 
and in connection with the probable supply from other pro- 
ducers of the same good. On the side of the laborers custom 
and calculation play very unequal parts in the different 
countries and in the different branches of production. While 
custom leads to a condition in which many individuals can 
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be lumped together, so to speak, and treated as a whole for 
the purpose in hand, calculation leads more often to similar 
types of action in many individuals, and so results in com- 
petition. How ever far freedom of competition may have 
advanced in modern society, it is very clear that a very 
great part of the activities of men in society still rests on 
custom, as well in the industrial field as in other departments 
of social life, and that the conscious calculus of pleasures 
and pains is by no means the only thing to consider in the 
interpretation of these activities. 

It is by these elements as above described, combined with 
many other less important ones which cannot be mentioned 
here, that market valuations and prices are produced in the 
advanced modern society.* 

All the illustrations of the synthesis of the different social 
elements, which have thus far been given, deal, it will be 
noticed, with the phenomena that take place inside of a 
social group. It remains to indicate that even in the inter- 
actions between different groups it is by no means necessary 
to make the groups themselves the units of investigation. 
Similar conditions excited in different individuals under the 
same stimulus from members of another group, imitation of 
these feelings through sympathy, and the transfer of them to 
children and newcomers are sufficient to account for the ap- 
parent action of the group asa unit. Impulse and custom 
and calculation on the part of individuals are the true ele- 
ments, not groups of men. The same elements are sufficient 
to explain a popular uprising in a large modern state; or the 
declaration of war by one state upon another. In this last 


* This does not do violence to the fact that in many parts of the world prices are 
still themselves matters of direct custom, in which case their discussion would 
fall under the problems which we have called genetic rather than under the static 
problems. It is necessary to point out again that this distinction of static and 
genetic problems is purely one of convenience, and that from a broader point of 
view all determinations of market values, implying, as they do, changes in the 
opinions of individuals, have a certain dynamic character. From this point of 
view all prices determined under the sway of free competition, however fluctuat- 
ing they be, are themselves, as long as they last, true social formations. 
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case, the process consists in the creation of common opinion 
among the populace by imitation and reflection on the part 
of individuals, and the conscious deliberation by the mem- 
bers of the government with reference both to this public 
opinion and to the foreign offending society. 

We see then that in all departments of social life the main 
elements to be considered are the actions of men in accord- 
ance with custom and those which depend on deliberate cal- 
culation. ‘The latter must have, to a great extent, conscious 
reference to the objectified customs and institutions of the 
society in which the individual is placed, in short, to social 
formations. These formations are on the one side social 
products to be explained; on the other as part of the content 
of knowledge of the individual, they are themselves elements 
of further progress. ‘Taken in the former way, we may 
have for each one a genetic theory, an explanation of its de- 
velopment. Wherever taken consciously into account by the 
individual and where the phenomena are important, static 
theories of them are necessary in the sense defined above. 
From either point of view, by means of the formation or of 
a group of formations, we are able to mark out a distinct 
field for a separate social science. Such a science will not be 
an abstract science of the nature of the pure economics, 
about which much has been said recently; nor on the other 
hand will it be merely a descriptive science of social pro- 
ducts. It will be in the fullest sense explanatory through 
a synthesis of the social elements which are grounded ulti- 
mately in psychology. It is only through the combined 
results of many such sciences that we will succeed in ad- 
vancing on the one side to a better art of social control, on 
the other, to a more perfect social philosophy; two goals 
which are in truth much the same, looking but the opposite 
ways along the stream of time. 


ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE RELATION OF ABSTRACT TO CONCRETE SCIENCES. 

So many new and interesting questions are injected into our dis. 
cussion by Professor Giddings’ note on ‘‘ Sociology and the Abstract 
Sciences ’’ in the March number of the ANNALS, that it is not easy to 
determine at just what points to prolong the controversy. After some 
consideration I have concluded to pass by, for the present, the older 
problems upon which I have already expressed my opinion and to 
turn at once to the most important of the new problems suggested. 
In this way the attention of the reader may be economized and the 
discussion itself guided into an even more fruitful channel than it has 
yet followed. 

When I first saw Professor Giddings’ plan for a double classifica- 
tion of the sciences, it pleased me very much. I thought that with 
its use many of the differences between the deductive and descriptive 
methods of studying the social sciences might be made plain ; in cases 
where agreement is impossible we might, at least, understand one 
another and locate the source of the disagreement. But, since he has 
explained his plan more fully, I think that for the present, at least, 
it has added to the sources of confusion rather than helped to clear 
them up. 

The new difficulty comes from the way in which Professor Giddings 
separates the abstract from the concrete sciences. He uses ‘‘abstract” 
and ‘‘ hypothetical ’’ as though they were convertible terms, and then 
uses ‘‘phenomenal’’ and “concrete” in a like manner. To my 
mind, the contrast between hypothetical and phenomenal is not the 
same as that between abstract and concrete. The first contrast implies 
simply that the ultimate units of certain sciences are not matters of 
experience, while in other sciences the ultimate units can be seen or 
felt. In an abstract science, however, the ultimate units may be mat- 
ters of experience, but some of the qualities of these units are cou- 
sidered by themselves to the exclusion of other qualities. In a 
concrete science all the qualities of the unit are valued alike and are 
supposed to have some influence upon the effects which the activity 
of the unit produces. Or, to put the case in another way, an abstract 
science tries to determine effects through a knowledge of the causes 
which produce them. A concrete science reverses this process and 
tries to learn of causes through their effects. 
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A hypothetical science must be abstract, but an abstract science need — 
not be hypothetical, in the sense in which ‘‘ hypothetical’? is the © 
term opposed to ‘‘phenomenal.” The term “hypothetical” has, — 
however, a place in abstract sciences, because the conclusions derived 
from abstract reasoning are hypothetical. Some sciences, physics for _ 
example, have hypothetical premises; others, like economics, have __ 
hypothetical conclusions. If we use the term “‘ hypothetical ’’ to des- 
ignate those sciences with hypothetical premises, the- number and 
extent of such sciences are more limited than if the term is so used 
that all sciences with hypothetical conclusions were included under it. 

Professor Giddings, if I understand him rightly, would place the 
law of gravitation in concrete physics, because gravity is a part of the 7 
phenomenal world and does not depend on such abstractions as atoms, 
centrodes, etc.; yet, no other law stands so fully as a model for ab- 
stract thinking. Abstract economics has been based on the thought 
that its reasoning should conform to the standard which this law has 
created. If the law of gravitation is a part of a concrete science, then _ 
all of pure economics is a concrete science. The law of utility is the — 
most abstract part of economics, and yet utility isa phenomenon. It 
isa part of the concrete world, and not like atoms, a matter of hypo- 
thesis. 

In an abstract science, certain phenomena are studied first, and 
then certain facts are predicated of other phenomena, of which no 
inductive study has been made. A study of utilities, for example, 
shows that they differ in intensity, and can, therefore, be arranged 
in a definite order. From a knowledge of these facts, certain conclu- 
sions can be drawn as to the value of the objects which afford these 
utilities. With a supply of five apples, the value of each apple cannot 
be greater or less than the utility of the fifth apple. We draw this 
conclusion about value, although it was not a part of the original 
investigation ; it is studied in the end only to verify the deductions . 
which were made of it from the study of the phenomena of utility. 
In a concrete science, however, all the facts of a given class are dis- 
covered, and then an attempt is made to so arrange them that they 
will give additional knowledge about themselves. No attempt is made 
to predicate facts about phenomena not rnder investigation, as would 
be done in abstract sciences. Sciences may, therefore, be classified 
according to the character of their premises, or according to the char- _ 
acter of their conclusions. The first classification is of no value in © 
the social sciences, because all their data belong to the phenomenal 
world. 

Professor Giddings’ classification is based primarily on the history 
of the development of the physical sciences and overlooks the different 
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character of the phenomena with which we have to do in the social 
and vital sciences. In the latter, a three-fold division of the sciences 
is better than a two-fold one. Besides the concrete and abstract 
sciences, we have a series of comparative sciences, In any field where 
the evolutionary processes have been at work for a long time, not only 
is there a large number of concrete types and forms to be studied, 
but also these types and forms must be arranged in aseries ; their gen. 
eral principles studied, and certain deductions drawn from the premises 
thus obtaiued. Natural history and botany are instances of sciences 
dealing with certain concrete forms ; while biology is really a compara. 
tive study of the results of these earlier observations. In the same 
group of sciences as biology are comparative philology; comparative 
religion; ethics, in its usual sense ; politics, when a study of compara. 
tive institutions ; and political economy, as investigated by the historical 
school. The abstract social sciences lie back of this group of com- 
parative sciences, and get their premises largely from physical 
geography, psychology, and biology, that is, from fields not strictly 
within the realm of social science. 

If this three-fold classification is adopted, a concrete social science 
will have a more limited field than do the concrete physical sciences 
in a two-fold division. In any case, this difference in classification will 
help to show the cause of the differences of opinion between Profegsor 
Giddings and myself. I agree with Professor Small rather than with 
him as to what field sociology, as a concrete science, should occupy. 
The two fields, however, are so distinct that they should have different 
names. 

Professor Giddings is constantly asserting that sociology isa concrete 
science, and yet in all his examples of sociological reasoning he has 
used the abstract method. If I am abstract in studying utility and 
making from this study predicates about economic facts, he is abstract 
when he studies imitation and draws thence conclusions about 
society. Imitation, in the sense in which he uses it, is as abstract as 
utility, and they must both be studied by the same method. He also 
assumes that if imitation came earlier than the thought of marginal 
utility, it proves that marginal utility depends upon social relations. 
He thus defines society as though its only characteristic was the 
phenomenon of imitation. If this be true, then the study of society 
is an abstract science. It would be what he calls ethics, and what I 
call the theory of social forces. 

To me society is a concrete reality, and not an abstract concept. The 
social elements or forces, of which there are many, must blend intoa 
concrete unit to make society possible. Noone of these elements, like 
imitation, can be taken as an index of the presence of a society, 
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of a society, I thought that Professor Giddings meant to iuclude the 


without having the study of society changed into a study of the forces 
which create society, and of the order in which they arise. I have not 
claimed that the phenomenon of marginal utility precedes all the 
social forces. Many of these forces appear in isolated forms long 
before a concrete society appears. I contend that the thought of 
marginal utility precedes the formation of concrete societies whose 
phenomena, according to Professor Giddings, form the subject-matter 
of the science of sociology. 

I do not ask for a better proof of the fact that Professor Giddings 
confuses the problems of an abstract and those of a concrete science, 
than is given in his paper. While wishing to have sociology rank asa 
concrete science of a descriptive and historical character, he desires to 
define a society in terms of imitation only, so as to carry on a discus- 
sion about the relation of marginal utility to imitation. This, to my 
mind, violates the first principle of a concrete discussion. If he wants 
to show that the thought of marginal utility comes subsequently to the 
formation of concrete societies, he should prove his thesis by present- 
ing historical and descriptive matter supporting his claim. To discuss 
imitation, identity of kind, sympathy, and similar abstract concepts, 
carries him into the abstract science he calls ethics, and away from all 
forms of concrete society. Both ethics and sociology are fields worthy 
of investigation; but they are different sciences and use different 
methods of research. Sociologists must be conscious when they pass 
from the one field to the other before they can do good work, or make 
their meaning clear to other students of social phenomena. 

I donot think that the issue between Professor Giddings and myself 
depends upon whether or not ‘‘a consciously hostile conflict for food 
among creatures of a like kind, is antecedent to a consciousness of 
identity or likeness of kind and its accompanying phenomena of 
imitation.” I have contended that marginal utility does not depend 
on imitation even though it comes later in time. I have made no 
point about the order of marginal utility and imitation ; I have said 
merely that the thought of marginal utility precedes society and social 
relations, as I understand these terms. Professor Giddings brought up 
the question of the relation between marginal utility and imitation, by 
his assumption that the latter phenomenon was the index of the ex- 
istence of a society among groups where such acts are common. 

Nor does the issue between Professor Giddings and myself depend 
upon whether ‘‘ imitation is older than conflict among creatures of 
the same kind.’’ My point is that the instincts that lead to conflict 
are older than the social instincts. When I used language which 
implied that the original form of conflict was between the members 
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phenomenon of hostile conflict among social phenomena. I sup. 
posed that the spider and the fly were to be regarded as members of g 
society because they have definite relations with one another, and 
influence each other’s conduct. Afterward Professor Giddings de. 
nied that he meant to include such relations among social phenom. 
ena, and I agree with him in limiting social relations to those 
existing between beings of a kind. This limitation of the meaning 
of ‘‘ association’ and ‘‘society’’ excludes the phenomena of hostile 
contact between creatures of different kinds from social phenomena; 
but it does not diminish their importance nor weaken the proof of 
the fact that hostile contact comes earlier than friendly contact. 

The growing intensity of initial utilities is, as I have shown, the 
outcome of this hostile conflict between creatures of different kinds, 
The one class becomes aggressive ; the other becomes timid. There 
comes to each class a group of instincts corresponding to the needs 
of their situation. The aggressors seek to seize objects of desire and 
to destroy objects of pain. Anger, passion and other instincts, 
prompted by the growing intensity of utilities, spring out of these 
tendencies. 

Among the victims of this aggression, a group of defensive instincts 
must develop. The instinct to flee from hostile objects comes first; 
but flight must be well directed, and to direct flight in the best 
direction the instinct of imitation arises. This instinct gives a better 
protection to an individual of this kind than he could acquire through 
his own invention. The necessity for flight is the cause of imita- 
tion. Like other social instincts it arises not among the victors but 
among the vanquished. 

To my mind the presence of aggressive instincts is a better index 
of social relations than is the phenomenon of imitation. Mere imita- 
tion creates a group of runners. Each individual seeks to avoida 
present danger by doing as othersdo. Aggressive or destructive in- 
stincts cause the individual to oppose the source of pain and to try to 
remove or destroy it. To acquire aggressive instincts, a being must 
have intense feelings of pleasure and pain, and by acting on the 
theory of initial utility be made conscious of the direct opposition of 
interests between himself and his opponent. 

Aggressive instincts do not of themselves create social relations, 
but they must exist before a society is possible. They become social 
when they are directed against the environment of a group, and not 
against its members. No group of individuals isa society until they 
begin to react against their environment. It is their aggressive in- 
stincts alone that lead them to modify their environment so as to avoid 
its evils and to increase its utilities. A flock of blackbirds coma not 
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in my opinion constitute a society. Such birds imitate one another 
only to the extent of flying together from the evils of winter. They 
do not reconstruct their environment by aggressive means as do the 
members of any true society. > 
If true societies grow up only among those beings who have aggres- 

sive instincts, it is a mere formal victory to show that beings who Dever 

develop into societies are imitative before other beings, who do ulti- - 
mately form societies, have conflicts with each other. The real issue 
is whether or not the ancestors of social beings were hostile before they oo : 

were social. I contend that an aggressive being will become hostile to 
one of his kind as soon as he is conscious of an opposition of interests. 
This opposition may be due to a lack of food or to a desire to gratify 
the sexual instinct. The vanquished in these contests become imita- 
tive, and are forced into poorer localities where they acquire other 
social instincts and finally create a society. Imitation thus follows — 


conflict among those creatures who never develop into a society. 

I think that Professor Giddings misinterprets the facts he — 2 
about amcebae and other low forms of life, and thus draws wrong con- 
clusions about the origin of social feelings. Such a creature, as 
Professor Giddings says, learns by the contact of one part of his body | 
with another to associate a certain touch with itself, and because of 
this feeling the one part does not try to absorb the other as it would 4 — 
foreign bodies fitted for food. When it touches another creature of the _ = . 
same kind, Professor Giddings assumes that it recognizes that it is in a > 
contact with another being of the same kind, and because of this fact — 
refuses to absorb it. I think, however, that it mistakes this other a 
creature for a part of itself and refuses to absorb it for the same reason 
that it refused to make food of one of its own parts. It is acase of — 
mistaken identity due to a lack of development. The act is a part of 7 
an individual instinct to save itself from pain, and throws no light on ze We 
the order in which social and individual feelings develop. Itissafeto 
affirm that the feeling of identity of kind does not arise, until the 
individual instincts, which enable a creature to judge of its environ- 
ment and of its relations to hostile creatures, are well developed. Its — 
pleasures come from its environment, and its pains from its enemies, 
They must receive the first attention of any creature, and the instincts 
upon which it acts must be individual until other creatures of the same © 
kind can be of some aid in the struggle for existence. 

Professor Giddings complains because I did not answer his question 
as to how ‘‘an isolated individual too intensely conscious of initial 
utility to perceive any lesser degrees becomes aware of marginal utility 
and concludes to be sociable.’ I did not answer this question because a 
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I did not make any statement upon which such a question could be 
based. In my first communication, I emphasized the fact that an up. 
social being enjoys ‘‘ every possible degree of utility,’’ but “‘ there is no 
comparison of the successive states of feeling, and hence their relations 
to one another have no influence’’ on his conduct. I have not, there. 
fore, to account for the acquisition of the power to perceive lesser 
degrees of utility, but for the acquisition of the power of contrasting 
and comparing these feelings. I, therefore, restated the question so as 
to make it conform to the statements I had made. 

Although this answer does not seem conclusive to Professor Giddings, 
I must in the main reaffirm it although it can be made more complete, 
I agree with him when he says that the mere passing from plenty to 
scarcity will not tend to develop the power to contrast and compare 
initial and marginal utilities. The poorer environment that I had in 
mind was not one where scarcity was a perpetual condition, but one 
where plenty and scarcity alternate. A period of plenty destroys the op- 
position between individuals and tends to develop social relations. The 
period of scarcity puts them again in an attitude of opposition, but the 
memory of the period of plenty will still be vivid enough to have some 
influence on conduct during periods of relative scarcity where the 
demand for food can be partially but not wholly satisfied. Remember- 
ing the plenty of the past, and hoping for a new period of plenty, 
animals will be more likely to restrain their aggressive tendencies than 
if their environment was always good or always poor. The power to 
contrast feelings that arise from different conditions goes along with the 
power to contrast the conditions out of which the feelings arise. The 
progressive being is he who lives under a variety of conditions, and 
must, therefore, acquire the power to contrast them and the feelings 
which they generate in him. 


SIMON N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


“ SOCIAL’ VS. “‘SOCTETARY.” 


Asan expedient for reinforcing the ‘‘jargon’’ of sociology, I sug- 
gest mobilization of the word ‘‘societary”’ to relieve the overworked 
word ‘‘social.’”’ This substitution seems advisable in view of the 
difficulty, which I am persuaded is largely verbal, illustrated in the 
difference running through and complicating the current discussion in 
the ANNALS, between Professor Giddings and Professor Patten, as to 
what is and what is not a “social” science. Professor Patten ap- 
pears to assume that in order to be properly called ‘‘ social ’’ a science 
must deal with associations supposed to be pervaded by the spirit of 
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goodfellowship, kindliness, companionableness, fraternity. Professor 
Giddings is attempting to vindicate the claims of a science which 
deals with phenomena embracing all the variations of hostility as well 
asof fraternity ; but which seems open to challenge because it appar- 
ently disregards essential differences among the phenomena by apply- 
ing to them generically the irenical designation “social.” Professor 
Patten unquestionably has the support of etymology and popular usage 
for his contention, so far as it relates to the word “social” alone. I 
cannot discover, however, that the employment of this term by sociol- 
ogists seriously interferes with their own clearness of thought about the 
coexistence of phenomena of attraction and of repulsion in and be- 
tween the human associations indiscriminately called “social” 
groups. Yet it is becoming evident that the term “social " has to be 
employed with such varying shades of meaning, that it does not 
afford a perfectly satisfactory means of conveying the precise idea 
which the sociologists attach to it in different connections. Since the 
sociologists must admit that they have been using the term “ social ’’ 
both in the popular sense and with an extended meaning, there ought 
to be no hesitation about acknowledging that their language has in 
that respect been somewhat ambiguous. Neither should there be any 
hesitation about resorting to terms which will reduce the ambiguity to 
a minimum. I propose experiment, therefore, with the word ‘“‘ socie- 
tary,” to determine whether it may suit the purpose of designating 
more general phenomena than those which are “‘social’’ in the re- 
stricted sense. 

Restoration of the term ‘‘ societary’’ to common use in technical 
discussions will not prejudice any of the questions of methodology or 
classification at present in controversy. There are obviously phenom- 
ena pertaining to and characteristic of the relations of individuals 


living under the conditions of the various kinds of contact consequent _ 


upon occupancy of contiguous or communicating territory. Individ- 
uals so conditioned, whether in sympathy with each other or not, or 
whatever the kind or degree of their sympathy, are not simply indi- 
viduals ; they are perforce members of a reciprocally limiting associa- 


tion of individuals, and as such they are modified individuals ; just _ 


as neither of the three atoms of oxygen in a molecule of ozone is, in 
that condition, an atom of free oxygen. 

There may be etymological objections to employment of the noun 
“society ”’ to designate groups, or combinations of groups of individ- 
uals, whose contacts with each other are not presumed to be predom- 
inantly sympathetic ; yet we call such reacting individuals “ societies ’’ 


generically, without intentionally committing ourselves to a theory ' 
about the quality or the implications of the association. The objective _ 
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fact of continuous reciprocal influence between individuals determines 
our treatment of them, and our language about them, as a group or 
a ‘‘society.’’ In any such ‘‘society’”’ there are procedures which we 
are obliged to think of as purely individual, while there are other 
actions which are as obviously consequent upon the relation of asgo. 
ciation or contact. To these latter phenomena, in their most general 
characteristics, the term ‘‘ societary ’’ may be applied without occasion 
for misapprehension. 

I do not wish to intrude upon the debate between Professor Giddings 
and Professor Patten, but I hope it will not be impertinent for me to 
make their argument an occasion for pointing out that there are most 
significant phenomena of inter-group relationship, within which sym. 
pathy can be posited only by the most questionable @ priori reasoning, 
All the sciences of society have more or less todo with these phenom. 
ena. The proposed term ‘‘societary’’ would conveniently and appro. 
priately designate these phenomena, and it would be of service, 
regardless of our hypothesis or of our ultimate conclusion with reference 
to the essence of human association. Thus the evolution of tribes, 
races, nations, governments, as well as of inferior groups, has to be 
interpreted not merely by estimate of reactions within the groups, but 
by calculation also of reactions between each group and other more or 
less similar groups, between which there may have been a very mod- 
erate minimum of that ‘‘consciousness of their identity in kind” 
which Professor Giddings presupposes. If this consciousness actuated 
the ‘‘chosen people’’ in their contacts with the ‘ gentiles,”’ or the 
Romans in their contacts with ‘‘ barbarians,’’ or Turks or Chinese in 
their contacts with Christian ‘‘ dogs ’’ and ‘‘swine,’’ it was a conscious- 
ness, the content of which must be classed with that of other remote 
metaphysical categories. Until comparatively recent times no com- 
patriot metaphysician could have convinced many members of such 
groups that their conduct toward the antagonistic group was rooted in 
appreciation of likeness. The evolution of society has gone forward 
under conditions of contact between group and group which implicitly 
repudiate a large proportion of the implications of identity. Yet 
these predominantly hostile contacts of human groups constitute a 
very considerable portion of the data in which we have to discover the 
forces and the processes of the evolution both of societies and of 
society. The confessed incongruity and inconvenience of employing 
the sympathetic term “ social’? however, for phenomena both of sym- 
pathy and hostility, amounts to a demand which the term “‘societary,” 
seems to me fitted to supply. 

It was with reference to the foregoing distinctions that I ventured 
to substitute for the formula—‘‘ sociology is the science of the phe 
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nomena of contract,’ the more widely generalized proposition;— 
“sociology deals especially with the phenomena of contact.’”* Thus 
Japan and China, during the progress of the war in Corea, are furnish- 
ing sociological data, just as they will be under the terms of the conse- 
quent treaty, and the data in the former case are “ social,” according 
to the sociologists’ connotations, just as much as in the latter ; that is, 
they are phenomena not of isolated, individual life, but of group or 
societary action and reaction. The like is true of the American Railway 
Association, and the Association of General Managers. The ordinary 
connotations of the term ‘“‘ social”? however, are undoubtedly less 
inclusive, and there is conscious awkwardness and embarrassment in 
discussion, growing out of the necessity of frequent transition from 
use of the term ‘‘social’’ in its traditional and popular sense, to the 
more arbitrary sense which we have tried to fix upon it for tech- 
nical purposes. This being the case, I am convinced that advantage 
will be gained by substituting the term “‘societary ’’ in connections 
which do not demand the more specific term. 

This expedient suggested itself recently, while for the hundredth 
time I was trying to invent satisfactory equivalents for the terms 
Socialwissenschaft and Gesellschaftswissenschaft. These words mean, 
to most writers and readers, precisely the same thing. If an author pre- 
fers one of them, it is on purely superficial grounds, and the employ- 
ment of both is merely osatio variata. The Latin portion of the 
former word is of course etymologically restricted precisely as it is in 
English. It consequently lends itself to the same ambiguity. It fares 
no better with the German substitute in the latter word ; and the ad- 
jective gesellschaftlich is by derivation and custom even more com- 
pletely devoted to expression of friendly relations than are the German 
or English derivatives from the Latin root. As I have remarked 
above there is a clearly distinguishable body of phenomena, however, 
which terms containing connotations of fraternity do not naturally 
comprehend. I fancy that a few German writers are trying to be con- 
sistent in applying one of the above terms to the more inclusive cate- 
gory, reserving the other for the more special relations characterized 
by friendliness, but I have discovered no case of marked success in the 
attempt. At all events it seems to me that in this instance English 
terminology may adapt itself more readily than the German to ex- 
pression of a necessary distinction. Whether we assume or not that 
sympathetic feelings are characteristic of societies as such, or that 
sympathy is the cohesive force of societies as such, we have to deal 
with societies in conditions in which the spirit of hostility is more 
demonstrative than the spirit of co-operation. We obviously need 
Ba {ntroduction to the Study of Society,” p. 60. 
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then a word plainly appropriate to the phenomena of societies as such, 
without prejudgment of the content or quality of the phenomena, We 
have the word ready made. Whatever is of or pertaining to society 
is ‘‘societary.”” The word stands for the last abstraction of the reality 
‘*society,’’ and in spite of its community of origin with the wor 
which has become a cause of offence, there should be no difficulty iy 
applying the term ‘‘societary’’ so as to avoid most of the ambiguity 
lurking in the more attributive form “‘ social.” 

The need of thus enlarging our vocabulary impressed me very for. 
cibly in connection with Dr. Simmel’s latest discussion of the task of 
sociology.* That paper seems to me to contain an important contri. 
bution to societary analysis, although I should be sorry if the name 
sociology should be restricted to the application for which Simme 
contends. He makesit very clear that there is a field for investigators 
for which I can find no more exact phrase than ‘‘ societary science,” 
though I should regard it as unfortunate if the phrase were restricted 
to the limits which Simmel proposes. To me the problems which he 
would include in this department of science present themselves as a 
natural division of descriptive sociology. The relation of this division 
to other groupings of the subject-matter in closest connection with it 
seems to me, in more respects than one, very much like the relation 
of geometric crystallography, first to mineralogy and later to depart- 
ments of knowledge in less immediate connection with crystallography. 
I should say in particular that the same difficulty which is experienced 
in the case of crystallography and mineralogy in keeping the definable 
boundaries distinct in practice, would be encountered in attempting to 
maintain the separate existence of the aspect of societary science which 
Simmel would name sociology. 

Simmel says: ‘‘Society in the broadest sense evidently exists 
wherever several individuals come into inter-relation. From epheme- 
ral union for a promenade to the intimate unity of a family or of a 
medizeval guild, there are socializations ( Vergesellschaflungen) of the 
most diverse grades and kinds. The special causes and aims without 
which, of course, societary formation is never accomplished, constitute 
in a degree the body or material of the associational process. That 
the outcome of these causes, the furthering of these aims, produces 
reciprocity or socialization between their agents, is the form in which 
these contents clothe themselves; and upon the dissociation of this 
form from these contents, by means of scientific abstraction, depends 
the whole existence of a special Gesellschaftswissenschaft.”” (Can we 
translate the thought more accurately than in the phrase soctetary s¢t- 
ence?) ‘*This follows from the fact that the same form, the same 
*" Das Problem der Sociologie,”’ in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1894, pp. 1301 ef seg. 
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species of societary structure, may emerge with the most dissimilar 
material, for the most unlike purposes. Thus there is not only ‘soci- 
ety’ in the most general sense, in the case of a religious community — 
asin the case of a band of conspirators, in the case of a trade organi- 
zation as in that of an art school, in a popular assembly as in a family 
—but further formal similarities extend to the special configuration 
and developments of such associations. In the case of societary 
groups which in their purposes and in ethical character are most widely 
contrasted, we find for example the same forms of superior and inferior — 
order, of competition, of opposition, of division of labor; we find the — 
structure of a hierarchy, the incorporation of the constructive princi- : 
ples of the group in symbols, the division into parties, the various 
stages of freedom or bondage of individuals in relation to the group, 
the crossings and stratifications of the groups themselves, definable 
forms of reaction of the groups against external influences, etc. All 
this . . . isarealm of phenomena susceptible of distinct abstrac- — 
tion, viz., the phenomena of the integration of societies as such, and 
of their various forms.’’ 

The consideration which I urge is not dependent at all upon agree- 
ment with or dissent from Simmel’s program of a distinct science of 
societary geometry or morphology; it does not stand or fall with 
agreement or refusal to employ the term ‘‘sociology”’ in any proposed 
sense ; it does not require adoption of any implied estimate of the | 
relative importance of the phenomena of attraction and of repulsion 
in human society. It gets its force from perception that the facts 
about society cannot be thoroughly analyzed and correctly correlated 
unless, during certain parts of the process, they be viewed in their 
purely objective aspects, not as demonstrations of motive but as forms 
of contact between individuals—as societary phenomena in the most 
general sense, distinguished on the one hand from phenomena of iso- 
lated individual activity, and on the other hand from phenomena of 
those particular orders or conditions of society which are evolved or 
preserved by sympathy. Whether we agree or not with Sammel 
about the desirability of a distinct science of societary forms, I sub- 
mit that it is worth while to see if it is possible to eliminate an 
element of confusion in discussion, by withdrawing théterm ‘‘ social 
from use in cases where it is unnecessary for the purposes of the 
argument to predicate conscious and positive sympathy as an element 
in the phenomena, and by substituting the less equivocal term 
“ societary.’’ 


ALBION W. SMALL. 
University of Chicago. 
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AMERICA. 


Boston University.—Dr. Foy Spencer Baldwin has been elected 
Assistant Professor of Political Economy and Social Science at Boston 
University. Professor Baldwin was born at Charlotte, Mich., July 
6, 1870. He obtained his early education at the public schools in 
Maine and the Brunswick Academy, South Brunswick, Me. In 18% 
he entered Boston University and graduated in 1888 with the degree 
of A. B. For a year after graduation he was assistant editor of the 
Vermont Watchman of Montpelier. The next two years he taught in 
St. Luke’s School, Philadelphia. During 1891-92 he was Instructor 
in English at Boston University. He was then appointed Jacob 
Sleeper Fellow and went to Germany to study under Schmoller at 
Berlin, and under Brentano at Munich. In July, 1894, he received the 
degree of R. P. D. (summa cum laude) from the University of Munich, 
having received in June the degree of Ph. D. from Boston University. 
During the past year he has been Instructor in History and Political 
Economy at the Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

Professor Baldwin has written : 

“Die Anfange der englischen Bergwerksgesetzgebung.’’ Pp. 4. 
Stuttgart, 1894. 

“Die englischen Bergwerksgesetze ; thre Geschichte von thren 
Anjfingen bis zur Gegenwart.”” Pp. 258. Stuttgart, 1894. 


Chicago.—Dr. Elgin R. L. Gould has been appointed Professor of 
Statistics at the University of Chicago. He was born August 15, 1860, 
at Oshawa, Ontario, Canada, and received his early education at 
home. He attended the Victoria University, Cobourg, (now at 
Toronto,) where in 1881 he received the degree of A. B. He then 
entered at Johns Hopkins University for graduate study, where in 
1886 he secured the degree of Ph. D., his studies having been inter- 
rupted for a time by a serious illness. During the years 1884-7 Dr. 
Gould was instructor in charge of the Department of History and 
Political Economy in the Washington (D. C.) High School. In 1885 
he conducted an official inquiry in Belgium and Germany for the 
Department of Labor, and in 1887 became permanently connected 
with the department as a statistical expert. He has been especially 
identified with the work of the department abroad, having spent four 


— 

| 
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years there in prosecuting various inquiries. In 1887-8 Dr. Gould | 
was Reader in Social Statistics at the Johns Hopkins University, where 
since 1892 he has held the post of Resident Lecturer on Social Econo- 
mics and Statistics. He has represented the United States Govern- 
ment at various international congresses, and is a member of economic 
and statistical societies at home and abroad, notably the International 
Statistical Institute, Société d’Economie politique de Paris, the | 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and the American = 
Statistical Association, of which he is the corresponding secretary. 

Dr. Gould’s writings include : 

“ Modern Materialism.’’ New England Review, July, 1882. 

“Local Government in Pennsylvania.”” Johns Hopkins Studies. — 
Series I, Vol. 3. Pp. 20. 1883. - 

“ Mining Laws of the United States”’ (in ‘‘ Mineral Resources of 
the United States, published by United States Geological Survey’’). ad z 
Pp. 80. 1886. 

“ Park Areas and Open Spaces in European and American Cities.” 
Publications of American Statistical Association. Vol. I. Pp. 12. 1888. 


Labor.” Proceedings International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy. Vol. XII. Pp. 16. London, 18gr. : 
“ The Progress of Labor Statistics in the United States.’’ Bulletin os 
de l'Institut international de statistique. an 
“ The Value of Labor Statistics.’’ Report of Royal Commission — 
on Labor. London, 1892. 
“The Social Condition of Labor.’? Johns Hopkins Studies, 
Series XI, Vol. I. Pp. 42. 1893. 
“ The Gothenburg System cf Liquor Traffic.’’ Special Report of 
United States Department of Labor. Pp. 253. Washington, 1893. 

“ The Gothenburg System in America.”” Atlantic Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1893. 

“ European Bureaus of Labor Statistics.’” Yale Review, February, 
1894. 

“The Gothenburg System and Our Liquor Traffic.’ Yorum, 
March, 1894. 

“How Baltimore Banished Tramps and Helped the Idle” 
Forum, June, 1894. 

“The Temperance Problem, Past and Future.’’ Forum, Novem- _ 
ber, 1894. 

“Social Improvement of Industrial Labor.”’ Engineering Maga- 
zine, December, 1894. 

“Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in Europe and Austra- 
lasia.”” Yale Review, February, 1895. 
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‘ Fopular Control of the Liquor Traffic.” Pp. 102. Baltimore, 
1895. 

“ Housing of Working People.’ Special Report of the United 
States Department of Labor. (In Press.) Pp. 500. 

Columbia.—Professor John B. Clark* will assume, July 1, 1895, the 
duties of Professor of Political Economy at Columbia College. To 
the list of Professor Clark’s writings already published should be 
added : 

‘“* The Genesis of Capital.’’ Yale Review, November, 1893. 

‘\4 Universal Law of Economic Variation.’’ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, April, 1894. 

‘* The Modern Appeal to Legal Forces in Economic Life.” Pub. 
lications of American Economic Association, Vol. X, Nos. 5 and 6, 
(In Press.) 

‘“* The Origin of Interest.” Quarterly Journal of Economics. April 


1895. 


AUSTRIA. 


Prague.—Dr. Robert Zuckerkandl has recently been appointed ex- 
traordinary Professor of Political Economy at the German University 
at Prague. He was born December 3, 1856, at Raab (Hungary), and 
received his early education at a gymnasium in Budapesth. From 
1874 to 1878 he studied in the University of Vienna, where in 187) he 
received the degree of Doctor juris. In 1886 he became Privat Docent 
for Political Economy at the University of Vienna, and was chosen in 
1890 a member of the official examining board in the political sciences, 
Professor Zuckerkandl’s works include : 


“Zur Theorie des Preises, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung der Lehre.” Weipzig, 1889. Pp. 384. 

Das neue oesterreichische Anerbenrecht.’? Conrad’s Jahrbiicher 
N. F. Vol. XIX. 1889. 

‘‘ Johann August Schlettwein.”’ Alig. deutsche Biographie. 

‘* Die klassische Werththeorie und die Theorie vom Grenznutzen.” 
Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, N. F. Vol. XXI.__189g0. 

Marshall's Principles of Economics.’’ Ibid., 1891. 

“Litteratur zur oesterreichischen Wahrungsfrage.”’ Ibid., 1892. 

“ Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte der Schutzzollidee.” Zeitschrift. 
fiir Volkswirthschaft, etc. 1892. 

Die indische Wahrungsanderung. Ibid., 1894. 

“ Die bimetallistische Bewegung in England.” Conrad’s Jahrbicher. 
1893. 


* See ANNALS, vol. i. p. 291, vol. iii. p. 235, and vol. i 


Vv. p. 165. 
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And the articles, ‘Allgemeine Theorie des Preises’’ and “ Stati- 
stische Bestimmung des Preisniveaus”’ in Conrad’s Handwiirterbuch. 


GERMANY. 


Gottingen.—Dr. George Hanssen, emeritus professor at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, died in the latter part of 1894. 

He was born July 31, 1809, at Hamburg, where he received his early 
education. In 1827 he entered the University of Heidelberg as a 
student of law and political science, where he came under the influ- 
ence of Rau. He studied later at Kiel where, in 1831, he secured his 
doctor’s degree. In 1834 he went to Copenhagen where he was em- 
ployed as secretary in the German division of the administration of 
taxes and commerce. In 1837 he became ordinary Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Statistics at Kiel, whence in October, 1842, he went 
in alike capacity to Gottingen. In 1848 he accepted a call to Leipzig 
and in 1860 to Berlin. In 1869 he returned to G6ttingen to his former 
position. His publications were exceedingly numerous and we can 
mention only those which appeared in book form.* 


“Agriculturae doctrina Cathedris Universitatum vindicata,”’ Al- 
tona, 1832. 

“ Historisch-statistische Darstellung der Insel Fehmarn.’’ Altona, 
1832. 

“ Statistische Forschungen tiber das Herzogtum Schleswig.’’ 
Heft I. Heidelberg, 1832. Heft II. Altona, 1833. 

“ Ueber die Anlage von Korndampfmiihlen in den Herzogtimern 
Schleswig und Holstein.’’ Kiel, 1838. 

“ Holsteinische Eisenbahn.” Kiel, 1840. 

“ Das Amt Bordesholm im Herzogtum Holstein.’’ Kiel, 1842. 

“Die Agitation wider den Septembervertrag von 1851.’’ Olden- 
burg, 1851. 

“Ein Beitrag zu den Debatten iiber die oldenburgische Zollan- 
schlussfrage.”’ Oldenburg, 1852. 

“Die Aufhebung der Leibeigenschaft und die Umgestaliung der 
gutsherrlich-bauerlichen Verhdltnisse tiberhaupt in den Herzog- 
timern Schleswig und Holstein.”” St. Petersburg, 1861. 

“ Die Gehioferschaften im Regierungsbezirk Trier.’ 1863. 

“ Hannovers finanzielle Zukunft unter preussischer Herrschaft.” 
Hanover, 1867. 

“ Agrarhistorische Abhandlungen.”’ Vol.1. Leipzig, 1880. Vol. II. 
Leipzig, 1884. 

* An exhaustive bibliography including articles in periodicals can be found in 
Conrads Jahrbiicher, Neue Folge, Vol. I. p. 362. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Lausanne.—Charles Secretan, the celebrated Swiss philosopher and 
sociologist, died January 22, 1895, at Lausanne. He was born at Lau. 
sanne, January 19, 1815, and after pursuing literary and philosophical 
studies at the academy of his native city went, in 1836, to Munich 
where he studied under the direction of Baader and Schelling. In 
1838 he became Extraordinary and in 1841 Ordinary Professor of 
Philosophy at Lausanne. Dispossessed of his chair by the revolution 
of 1846 he occupied himself with journalism and private teaching. In 
1850 he assumed the instruction of history in the gymnasium of 
Neufchatel. In 1866 the government of Vaud recalled him to his 
former chair at Lausanne. In 1887 he was elected an associate of the 
Institut de France. M. Secretan was a contributor to the Revue 
d’ économie politigue. Among his publications in book-form are: 

Philosophie de la Liberté.” 2 vols. 1849. 

La raison et la Christianisme.”” 

Le principe et la morale.’ 1884. 

** La question sociale.’’ 1886. 

‘ Le drott et la femme.”’ 1887. 

“* La civilization et la biogance.’’ 1888. , 
Questions sociales.’’ 1889. 


— 
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REVIEWS. 
La Monnaie, le crédit et le change. Par AUG. ARNAUNE, Professeur a 
Yécole des sciences politiques. Price, 7 francs. Pp. 402. Paris: 

Félix Alcan, 1894. 

This book is a valuable compendium of data treating of various 
monetary systems. It gives a good idea of what money is and a brief 
historical survey of the money of different nations, but concentrates 
its efforts on the gold, silver and bank-note question, with a final 
chapter on checks and clearing-house certificates. 

The author says in his preface, that he does not intend to be contro- 
versial, but he indicates strongly that he does not believe in the possi- 
bility of forcing people to accept the two metals on the same scale at 
a fixed ratio. He seems to believe, with many of the best economists 
who are theoretically monometallists, that silver has still its place in 
the world, and can and must be of use to mankind. But < time will 
come, says M. Arnauné, when silver will sustain a relation to gold © 
similar to that which copper now bears to silver. 

Japan may after the war be more inclined than before to consume — 
gold. Her successful imitation of European civilization in other 
matters may also lead her to compete for gold. M. Arnauné’s theory 
of the value of the precious metals is the well-known classical one. — 
His tables of the variations of the value of gold and silver in past cen- 
turies and in modern times are useful to the student, who will find 
here an abstract of the statistics of Leech, Soetbeer and other standard _ 
authorities. 

The author gives us a brief history of the mintage systems of differ- _ 
ent nations. He reminds us that in early times ideas of weight and 
value are combined. He discusses the successive disestablishment of 
various metals, for example copper, and now silver. He discusses the | 
variation in the value of the precious metals, and shows the enormous _ 
difficulty in ascertaining it; he gives the systems adopted by Mr. R. 
H. Inglis Palgrave, M. de Foville, and M. Levasseur. In the middle 
of this century there was a rise in prices, which was generally con-_ 
sidered as an effect of the depreciation of gold, as Stanley Jevons 
showed in his pamphlet: ‘‘A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascer- 
tained and its Social Effects Set Forth.” : 
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Since 1873 the value of silver has fallen continually till now, whe, 
it is worth less than one-half of its former price, thus bringing about 
new alteration in the monetary equilibrium of the world. This is the 
first reason given why gold has again appreciated and prices of the 
greatest number of goods have fallen. Another reason, upon which 
M. Arnauné insists strongly, is the development of modern industry, 
through which many products, like steel, iron, chemicals, are made 
at a much lessened cost and can be sold much cheaper than formerly, 

But there is one feature of the present situation in the economic 
world which the book does not mention, and which seems to us to be 
of considerable importance and to overthrow in a certain sense M, 
Arnauné’s whole theory,—at least on its monetary side—so far as he 
tries to explain the fall in prices. Stocks, bonds and shares are dearer 
than at any previous period of the century, as are also salaries, wages 
and rents; for them, gold seems to have lost part of its value, while it 
has gained value when compared with other materials. What can be 
the explanation? A decrease in supply is not the answer, because 
everyone knows the quantity of bonds and shares of every kind, 
issued by governments or private corporations, has greatly increased 
in the second half of the present century. Is there a still greater 
increase in the demand for this kind of investment? That may be; 
but in all events the question is not settled, and the discrepancy in 
theories accounting for the general collapse of prices wants accurate 
study and an explanation which economists have not yet satisfactorily 
given. 

We cannot entirely agree with M. Arnauné when he says that the, 
classical theory explains fully the fluctuations in the precious metals, 
Admitting that the enormous increase of silver production has lowered 
the value of silver, the increase of gold production between 1850 and 
1860 did not have the same effect on the value of gold when com- 
pared with silver at the same time. Again, the inclination of men to 
accept or refuse gold or silver at certain times, is a very important 
cause in considering the rise or fall in the value of the metals, The 
world produced in 1894 one-third more gold than in the past few years; 
nevertheless prices have fallen during the past year as they never did 
before. During the same time silver has remained steady, almost 
unchanged. Therefore we only need to compare gold with other com- 
modities (for example wheat and wool). If the question of supply 
and demand is the only factor how can we explain the fall in price of 
wheat and wool, of which the supplies have not increased, in view 
of an increased amount of gold? 

In the following chapters M. Arnauné gives us the theory of bills 
of exchange, checks and bank notes. He says the first idea of an 
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idealistic representation of values was embodied in the bill of ex- 
change. Perhaps the promissory notes of the Assyrian, which have 
been recently found, engraved on earth clay cubes, are still more 
ancient. We think also that a simple receipt of gold or silver, or 
any other money, which is at the bottom of the idea of bank ad 
note, must have been used in very old times; however, history has ; 
given us no record of it. The absence of paper, which is such an in- _ - 7 
herent part of our modern life, prevented formerly a more rapid diffu- _. 
sion of this very elementary kind of credit, the highest incarnation of ‘ 2 
which is the bond and the share. In this form billions of billions are ‘ 
embodied in a few lines, and everything in the world, even the soil, 
the houses, not to speak of personal property, are exchangeable at 
all times between the remotest spots. 

Having explained the mediums of circulation, the author analyzes 
theirmechanism. For small payments, money isdaily used; butas soon 
as payments grow larger, and specially for payments between trading 
people, instruments of credit are required ; they are indispensable for 
payments from one city to another, from one country to a foreign 
country. Gold and silver quotations in London and Paris are given 7 
and explained. Then follows an explanation of the main exchange 
operations, remittance, drawing, buying of bills, direct and indirect 
remittances. The theory of foreign exchanges, which Goschen has 
so ably discussed, is condensed in one chapter: First, treating of 
countries where money is metallic and where balance of trade (in the 
most general sense) and rate of discount are the predominant factors 
and the gold point fixes the limit of rise or fall; secondly, countries 
where paper money is used and no limit can be previously foreseen 
for the oscillation of the exchange. We have triedin another place* __ 
to indicate scientifically the scale of these latter movements. . 

The relation between exchange and gold movements, gold price and 
discount rate having been explained, the author proceeds in the second 
part of his work to study the different systems of metallic moneys. 

The monetary system of France since the adoption of the law of 
Germinal An XI, this law itself, the mintage rules which fix the 
seigniorage at 7.44 frs. for one kilogram of gold and 1.50 frs. for one 
kilogram of silver, are clearly summed up. The author explains very 
clearly how gold moves and under what circumstances it will be _ 
brought to the mint or sold to the bank, or mortgaged for bank notes 
atacertain rate. Taking into account the mint expenses, the real re- 
lation in France between gold and silver is not 15.50, but 15.58; as 
soon as the relation showed a tendency to differ from this latter figure, 


*See essay on Exchanges in ‘‘Melanges financiers,’ by Raphael Georges Lévy. _ 
Paris, 1894. Reviewed in ANNALS for September, 1894. _ 
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metal movements began ; silver, for instance, was exported as soon as 
the relation was 15.56, long before it fell below 15.50. 

The legal tender moneys in France are the gold pieces and the five. 
franc silver pieces, commonly called écus—they are legal tender for 
any debt; fractional silver and bronze pieces, only to a limited extent, 
A list is given of the foreign coins which are officially admitted as 
legal tender by the public treasuries in France: the question of wear 
and tear of gold is carefully explained. The government since 188 
has been active in refunding the light twenty franc pieces, so that at 
present the average is heavier than it was a few years ago. 

In France the standard is legally silver, practically gold. Since the 
beginning of the century, remarkable waves have brought in or car. 
ried out of the country large supplies of both metals. M. Arnauné 
reviews the history of the Latin Union,* and discusses the monetary 
problem in France. M. de Foville thinks that France has four bill- 
ions of gold, two billions of silver in five-france pieces, of which 600 
millions are Belgian, Italian, Greek and Swiss ; these latter are legal 
tender in France by virtue of the Latin Union. After a discussion of 
the recent monetary conferences, the writer says he does not think 
that the monetary problem can be practically solved. The wisest 
policy seems to him not to alter a situation which might be better, 
but which after all is tolerable, and which the slightest imprudence 
may imperil. 

A chapter is devoted to the English monetary system, one chief 
feature of which is the free coinage of gold without any charge to the 
depositor, a result of Lord Liverpool’s policy. Practically, the Bank 
of England buys gold at 43.17.9 per ounce ; 7. ¢., only 114d. less than 
the mint rate, and all charges together are 2% per mille ; so people 
go the bank because the difference is less than the less of interest 
through the mintage regulations would be. 

One interesting feature of the present state of things in England is 
the revival, or rather the growth, of an active bimetallic party in 
which we find men of the highest standing, like Balfour, Barbour, 
Chaplin, Samuel Montagu, Gibbs, Grenfell, etc. However, the posi- 
tion of England on the question seems always to be the same, viz., to 
encourage others to do something for silver, but to adhere herself 
strongly to the gold standard. Even in India she discarded free sil- 
ver coinage in 1893. 

The monetary system of Germany is a gold standard with a few 
hundred millions of old silver thalers which are still legal tender. In 
Chapter VI a good account is given of the monetary system of the 


*Compare “Ze Metal Argent dla fin du Siécle. Histoire de? Union Latine; 
by Ludwig Bamberger, translated by Raphael Georges Lévy. = 
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United States from 1792, when a bill providing for a bimetallic system 
with a gold and silver dollar in the proportion of one to fifteen was 
adopted, to the Repeal Act of 1893, when silver purchases were finally 
stopped. 

A very interesting chapter, and one which may be of peculiar in- 
terest to American students who are not acquainted with the matter, 
is the seventh, in which the monetary system of Indo-China is ex- 
plained. Theoretically, the system is very remarkable. The state 
does not claim to fix a certain relation between gold and silver, but to 
give the pieces the names of the weights to which they correspond 
exactly. Commercially, all the different pieces of metal are nothing 
but a definite quantity of gold, silver, copper or tin. The system has 
been quoted by Herbert Spencer as noteworthy; it certainly comes 
near to theoretical perfection. Mr. Atkinson has in the same way pro- 
posed the free issue of silver coins with a mere indication of their 
weight. The public could then accept or refuse them. 

In Indo-China one finds other systems as well; for example, the 
piastre (dollar) system, which has been introduced since the French 
conquest, the Mexican old dollar, the Mexican eagle dollar, the 
American trade dollar, and, finally, the French dollar. The last one 
is coined in the Paris mint, and has been legal tender since 1885. It 
contains 24.4935 grains of silver. 

Indo-China must be considered as a silver standard country, silver 
being practically the clearing medium of all the business there. So it 
is necessary to compute all the expenses and receipts of the French 
Government in Asia and of the colonies in those silver dollars and not 
in francs, as it has been formerly the practice. The exchange losses 
must be born by the budget. 

The third part of M. Arnauné’s book is devoted to the various sys- 
tems of fiduciary circulation—bills of exchange, checks and bank 
notes. Notes have made the movement of metals every day less im- 
portant, and checks and other clearing mediums now often take the 
place of notes. M. Arnauné gives a summary notice of the issues of 
the Bank of France, of England, of the United States, and recalls the 
most important features of their history, viz., legal tender acts in 
France in 1848 and 1870, suspensions of the Bank Act in London 
(1847, 1857 and 1866), greenbacks, national bank notes, treasury cer- 
tificates, currency, gold and silver certificates, treasury notes in the 
United States. 

Coming to the question of inconvertible paper currency, we look 
first at the countries where it has been, as it ought always to be, only 
a temporary phenomenon, as in France twice, at time of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 and of the German war (1870), in England from 1797 to 
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1820. In these two latter cases it simply meant the borrowing of 
large sums of money from the Bank by the government. The case 
in the United States was different, as the paper was issued dj. 
rectly by the Treasury (1862 and 1863). Gold premium rose in 
America to an enormous height, and prices of many goods were 
doubled or even tripled. The fourth country quoted is Italy, which 
nominally resumed specie payments in 1881, but is now under a prac. 
tical paper currency system. Besides the three banks (Bank of Italy, 
of Naples and of Sicily) which are entitled to issue notes, the govern. 
ment itself is enabled to do so to the extent of 600 millions of francs (120 
millions of dollars), and is not required to redeem these notes. The 
gold premium rose in 1894 to 12 per cent, and is at present about 8 
per cent. 

This study ought to be extended to another class of countries, where 
the paper currency does not seem to be a temporary evil, but has 
taken the shape of a chronic disease; for example, Russia, which in 
other respects has wonderfully improved her economic situation since 
the last decade ; the South American Republics, Brazil, Argentine and 
Chile. Some attempt should be made to analyze the paper currency 
of these countries, and to explain their violent and enormous fluctua- 
tions. Austria has also had a very curious and interesting expe 
rience, being at present engaged in the hard work of getting rid of her 
inconvertible paper and introducing specie payments. 

In the chapter on checks the peculiar character of banking in Eng- 
land is clearly explained and the growing importance of checks for 
clearing every kind of debt; for instance, at the Bank of England 
87% per cent are paid in transfers, 124% per cent in bank notes, and 
only % of I percentin coin. In America the same figures are about 
90.43 per cent, 8.10 per cent, and 1.47 per cent.* In the London 
clearing-house in 1893 the business handled aggregated £6, 500,000,000; 
7. ¢., over thirty-two billions of dollars. All these balances were 
cleared, without payment of one penny of coin. 

The last chapter is devoted to the securities or basis upon which 
paper currency is issued. Paper is not only representative of the 
precious metals in which it is redeemable ; it also is often a medium of 
credit, and here lies its strength and its danger. The management 
of banks is a most delicate task. They cannot restrain their issues 
of notes to the sum of coin or bars kept in their vaults. On the other 
side, they must always be ready to redeem freely all outstanding 
notes. Practically, all the notes are never brought at once to the 
offices of the bank in order to be exchanged for gold or silver, but the 
question of this possibility must always be taken into consideration by 
*See Arnauné, pp. 373 and 374. 
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bank directors. In England the drawback is the small amount of gold 
in the bank and even perhaps in the country, which in a certain sense 
is the clearing-house of the world. Attention was called to this lack 
of gold by Mr. Goschen after the panic of 1890. In France the supply 
of gold in the vaults of the Bank and also in the hands of the public 
js considerable. The bank can keep the gold because, practically, 
gold is always in abundant supply in France, and all exchanges of 
late have been in favor of that country. 

M. Arnauné’s book is essentially what the Germans call ‘‘Nach- 
schlagswerk.’’ All the figures and calculations which it contains are 
most carefully drawn and the doctrine is sound. It is a valuable con- 
tribution as a financial encyclopedia, and will prove useful to all stu- 
dents in economics. RAPHAEL GEORGES LEvy. 

Ecole Libre des Sciences Politique a Paris. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at the Twentieth Annual Session held in Chicago, [ll., June 8-11, 
1893. By ISABEL C. BARROWS. Pp. xiv, 498. Price, $1.50. Boston : 
Geo. H. Ellis, 1893. 

This twentieth volume of the National Conference papers marks an 
epoch in the development of American charities. As the National Con- 
ference of 1893 was to meet in connection with the International Con- 
gress of Charities, the usual discussions of methods and principles were 
reserved for the more general assembly, and the program of the National 
Conference was devoted to the recounting of he actual progress which 
has been made in the administration of charities and correction in this 
country since the Conference began its stimulating meeting, twenty 
years before. 

Several of the papers were prepared with great care, and the result- 
ing volume is a most valuable compilation. Some of the papers, in 
accord with the design, are historical, while others attempt little else 
than a presentation of the present state of charitable work in some 
particular location or in some special line of activity. In either case 
it will largely be to this volume that reference will be made in order to 
measure the progress of future years. 

The presidential address by Hastings H. Hart tells of the many ways 
in which the National Conferences have contributed to the progress of 
the past twenty years in the administration of charities and correction. 
The Conference is characterized under the five headings: its catholi- 
City, its optimism, its practicality, its personnel, and the simplicity of 
its organization. 

The History of State Boards of Charities was written by Oscar Craig, 
president of the New York Board. Charles D. Kellogg of the Charity 
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Organization Society of New York City describes the Charity Organi. 
zation movement in America which was permanently inaugurated jy 
Buffalo in 1877, and now embraces ninety-two associations. The report 
is carefully prepared and encludes an extended tabular presentation of 
the work of the different societies. 

The catholicity of the Conference is illustrated by the paper on the 
History of Indoor and Outdoor Relief, in which advanced principles 
are disparaged, and the opinion is expressed that “actual suffering” 
‘* give little promise of ever being less,’ while missionaries are ad. 
vised ‘‘ to introduce their religious exercises with a basket of provisions 
or a receipt from the landlord for a month’s rent!’ 

The next paper is the History of Immigration, by Dr. Charles §, 
Hoyt of the New York State Board of Charities. The National Con. 
ference has had a standing committee on immigration since 4880 and 
the restrictive measures which have been enacted by Congress have 
been largely due to its initiative. An account of the progress of immi- 
gration and of the various restrictive measures is given in compact form. 

The remaining historical papers are on: Child Saving, by C. D. 
Randall ; Reformatories, by Rev. J. H. Nutting ; The Prison Question, 
by General R. Brinkerhoff, including reports from nearly all the States 
and Territories; The Feeble Minded, by Dr. Walter E. Fernald, and 
The Insane, by Dr. C. Eugene Riggs. General Brinkerhoff’s report 
is especially complete. Dr. Riggs’ paper, while mentioning fewer 
dates and special institutions, gives a detailed account of improvements 
in the care of the insane, with a fair statement of the contending views 
regarding the care of chronic cases, and many valuable suggestions 
for the management of hospitals. 

The Conference Sermon, by Washington Gladden, takes its theme 
from the Bible passage, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the lawof Christ . . . For every man shall bear his own burden,” 
and reaches the conclusion “that our bearing of our neighbors’ bur- 
dens must always be of such a kind that it shall not relieve him of his 
own burdens, but shall make him strong and willing and proud to bear 
them.’’ Reports from State corresponding secretaries, and the Min- 
utes and Discussions complete the body of the book. 

These twenty volumes of National Conference Proceedings, present: 
ing as they do the best thoughts of earnest workers tempered by prac- 
tical experience, make up an invaluable library for students of applied 
sociology. Every such student will be gratified to find at the close of 
this volume a topical index to the principal papers in the whole nine- 
teen volumes which have preceded it. For this general index we are 
indebted, as the preface states, to the volunteer work of Mr. George 
G. Cowie, of Minnesota. DavipD I. GREEN. 
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Brook Farm: Historical and Personal Memoirs. By JouN THOMAS — “ 
CopMAN. Pp. viii, 335. Price, $2.00. Boston: Arena Publishing 
Company, 1894. 
The college librarian, who some years ago told a certain inquiring 
student to look under ‘‘ Agriculture’’ for information about Brook 
Farm, was not altogether without excuse. Here and there in an essay, 
a novel or a biography one phase or other of that interesting social — 
experiment was presented. The files of the Harbinger, too, were not 
inaccessible, but that journal gave strangely little of local coloring. 
Fortunately posterity will not have to rely upon such incomplete 
and unsatisfactory testimony. The Brook Farm Association was 
already well established when John Thomas Codman, then a lad of 
seventeen, came to the Farm as a “ probationer.”” Two years and a > 
half of intimate contact with the Associates as teachers and friends, in 
prosperity and in adversity, fitted him to speak with both authority © 
and interest. 
The first two chapters are historical, tracing the origin of the Asso- 4 . 
ciation in the thought of George Ripley, its organization as an ‘‘ Insti- a a 
tute for Agriculture and Education,” its first, or ‘‘ transcendental,’’ — a 
stage, in which the school was the prime interest, and the Associates 
were choice spirits from the ‘‘ privileged classes,’’ and its second, or 
“industrial ’’ stage, in which the attempt was made to carry out the 
social teachings of Fourier, some of whose doctrines they had already 
unwittingly adopted, and to add various mechanical industries to those 
already commenced, at the same time abandoning all exclusiveness 
and class restrictions. In the later chapters personal reminiscence is 
the principal element ; the appendix contains interesting letters from 
students, inquirers and applicants, replies from Mr. Ripley, and an 
“outside view of Brook Farm Associative Articles.’’ PS. 
Not the least charm of this book is found in its vivid sketches of : 
familiar characters in unfamiliar réles. It is a novel experience to 
watch such latter day friends as Ripley and Dana, Hawthorne and 
Curtis, devoting all their youthful enthusiasm to the actual working 7 
out of a radical reform of society. 
Rarely has ‘‘ plain living and high thinking ” had a more instructive 
trial. For five years men and women of rare ability and of steadfast — 
devotion to a noble ideal persisted in this Brook Farm experiment. 
Why did it not succeed? To this question Mr. Codman gives several 
answers. The sources of income were few. From the beginning the 
Associates were sadly hampered by lack of capital. The burning of 
the Phalanstery, just as it was nearing completion, was a dead loss. 
The site was ill-chosen ; it was inaccessible and ill-adapted to agricul- 
ture. Several of the industries proved unfortunate selections, requiring 
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large initial outlay for a distant return. Again, “‘ associationists» 
were divided ; energy and capital, which might have given Prosperity 
and length of days to Brook Farm, were diverted to the founding of 
new social experiment stations under slightly different conditions, ], 
short, ‘‘ the inevitable mathematics of finance were against them,” 

Yet to the workers the end was not failure; success crowned the 
undertaking, if success be measured in the development of individy. 
ality, in the enrichment of character, and in the Brook Farmers’ per. 
sistent and growing faith in the ultimate success of association life and 
doctrines. 

GEORGE H. Hayngs, 


The Unemployed. By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Secretary to the Labor 
Commission. Pp. xiv, 277. Price, $1.50. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

Mr. Drage, by reason of his extensive and prolonged study of in. 
dustrial conditions in all the leading countries of Europe during years 
of residence in each of them, is entitled to speak with some measure 
of authority on the present vital issue of the labor question, the prob 
lem of the unemployed. Much of the success of the recent Labor 
Commission in collecting the valuable data that fill sixty-six Blue 
Books is due to the enterprise, ingenuity and enthusiasm that Mr. 
Drage displays in all his work. The book before us is a timely one 
for American readers, summing up as it does the results of European 
thought and experience in so far as they have attempted to analyze the 
causes, Classify the phenomena and experiment on a solution of the 
problem of the unemployed. It furnishes us a basis for comparison 
with our own recent experiences, and ought to help enlarge our field 
of vision in the study of a question that is not limited to any one 
country or line of economic activity. 

The chief recent sources of information on unemployment are the 
Report of the English Board of Trade Labor Department,* the publi- 
cations of the French Office du Travail,t the publications of our 
National, Massachusetts and Ohio Labor Bureaus, and further, as an in- 
direct source of information, numerous pamphlets and reports on the 
labor colonies, labor exchanges, etc., in Germany, France, Holland, 

*“Agencies and Methods for Dealing With the Unemployed.” 438 pages, in- 
dexed. London, 1893. 

+ Especially “Les placement des employés, ouvriers et domestiques en France: son 
histoire—son état actuel,” 734 pages. Paris, 1893. 

tAmong these the excellent report of Mr. Wadlin, published as Part I on 
“ Unemployment” of the Report of the Massachusetts Bureau for 1893 (separately 


printed, 267 pages. Boston, 1894), contains a good summary of the experience of 
Labor Colonies, etc., with full statistics of Unemployment in Massachusetts. 
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Belgium and Switzerland. In the latter class also belong several of the 
Blue Books of the English Labor Commission. : 
Mr. Drage’s book assumes a controversial tone toward the first of 
these sources, the English Board of Trade Report, and though his 
criticisms of the method and results of that investigation are in some ' 
cases valuable, his acrimonious remarks, whenever speaking of this 
report, concern only a small number of English politicians and rather 
detract from the interest of the book for the foreign reader. All that 
is of value bearing on his subject that is scattered through the several 
Blue Books of the Labor Commission Mr. Drage keeps well in mind 
in his discussion, and thus enables us to appreciate these results in a 
much more palatable and accessible form. The classification and 
method of presentation is happy throughout, and nothing that simple 
logical arrangement, good indexes, including marginal notes and in- 
genious diagrams can contribute to make the book serviceable is neg- : 

lected. 

An introductory part gives a brief classification of the agencies deal- 
ing with the unemployed, grouping them according to duration of the — 
agency, class of persons to be assisted, principle of the agency and 
objects aimed at. The second and bulkiest part describes what has 
been done hitherto to solve the problem of the unemployed, and dis- 
cusses fully the principles involved in the work of the labor bureau, 
labor colonies, trade-unions, friendly societies, registration offices and | 
special temporary and permanent agencies. Part three deals with the 
question of determining the number of the unemployed and the causes 
of lack of work. In part four we find a discussion of what can be © 
done in the future to solve the problem of the unemployed, which in- 
cludes a critical discussion of the remedies already tried and those that 
have been suggested. Throughout parts three and four the author’s 
discussion is very practical and quite free from the confusion that the 
introduction of vague economic terms has caused in previous contri- 
butions to the subject. The problem of the unemployed is shown to _ 
be a very complicated one, involving a number of different smaller 
problems, such as the better distribution of the demand for labor, the 
raising of the moral and physical condition of the inefficient, etc. Mr. 
Drage has little to say for the success, or possible success of socialistic 
remedies, and yet he believes the problem of a remedy is not a local 
one entirely, nor one that can be solved satisfactorily by private 
initiative alone. His practical conclusions have reference especially — 
to English conditions and are as follows: ‘‘ Firstly, that the problem — 
is national and not local, and that the question cannot wisely be 
treated separately in the metropolis or in any other large town. 
Secondly, that the question, complicated even within the limits of a 
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particular locality, would be practically unmanageable for the country 
as a whole by any one group of experts, however competent. Thirdly, 
that it is, nevertheless, necessary that the problem as a whole should 
be grasped though not dealt with by one body. No existing agency 
has shown itself capable of doing this. A special group of experts jg 
needed, representative of all the different interests involved, and with 
special knowledge of the different aspects of the problem. This body, 
with the aid of a competent staff, should be acquainted with the exact 
extent and nature of the distress at any time in the United Kingdom, 
and with the attempts to deal with the problem both at home and 
abroad. Only thus would it be fully competent to form a correct judg. 
ment of the problem as a whole. Thus equipped, however, it would 
be able to discriminate between those sections of the problem that can 
best be solved by the action of the Poor Law, charitable and other 
agencies, and that section of the problem with which no existing 
agency is calculated to deal satisfactorily, and which it can, therefore, 
itself wisely undertake to manage. This would include the establish- 
ment of temporary relief works, labor colonies and a network of labor 
bureaus. While such a body would itself deal only with the existing 
‘stock’ of unemployed, it would be capable of conducting a wise 
agitation for the whole series of lesser remedies for preventing the 
recurrence of the problem.’’ 

It will be interesting to compare these recommendations for English 
action with the report of the Special Commission in Massachusetts. 

S. M. Linpsay. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


The Ills of the South ; or related causes hostile to the general pros- 
perity of the Southern people. By CHARLES H. OTKEN, LL. D. 
Pp. xii, 277. Price, $1.50. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1894. 

The ‘‘related causes’? mentioned in the sub-title of this book are, 
chiefly, the credit system, under which most Southern farmers have to 
work, and its attendant and consequent evil, the increased acreage in 
the production of cotton. The third great cause is the unproductive 
present and unpromising future of the negro. 

The volume begins with a brief survey of affairs in the South in 
1865. Most men had suffered from the war, but a certain class had 
fared well. These were the men whostayed at home during the struggle. 
They speculated in cotton and similar products. They were poor ia 
1861 ; they were rich in 1866. This money, invested in merchandise, 
became to a large extent the curse of the people among whom it was 
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THE ILLS OF THE SOUTH. 


One of the earliest phases of the new economic life of the South was 
the lien law. This law was believed at the time to confer a favor on 
the small farmer and the freedman, for in this way only could they 
secure the necessary supplies with which to produce their crops. But 
while the law has proved a gold mine to the merchant it has worked 
disastrously for the farmer, because it fosters the credit system. This 
system has grown into a great evil: because of its indefiniteness ; 
because the prices charged under it are ruinously high ; asa rule it cuts 
the buyer off from the option of purchasing elsewhere ; it encourages 
extravagance in many whose purchases, some foolish and more un- 
necessary, are only limited by the willingness of the merchant to give 
credit. 

Mr. Otken estimates that the average sum thus lost by purchasing on 
time is 25 per cent, which means more than $100,000 per year for 2000 
average farmers, or more than $2,000,000 for twenty years. He also 
presents tables which show in a forcible way that while the output of 
cotton has greatly increased the output of food products has not kept 
pace with population. Between 1860 and 1889 the grain crop increased 
37 per cent, but the increase of population was 87 percent. There was 
actually less corn produced in the States of Alabama, Georgia, Louis- 
jana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina in 1889 than in 1860. The 
ten Southern States produced less tobacco, peas, beans, Irish potatoes, 
and sweet potatoes in 1880 than in 1860. In seven States, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee there has been a decrease of 23 per cent in the number of sheep 
since 1860, and in all of these, except Louisiana, there has been a 
similar decrease in the number of hogs. There are less hogs in the 
States just mentioned, and also in Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, than 
there were in 1860, and if we except Texas there are fewer sheep also, 
The estimate is made, and it is probably not far from the truth, that 
$100,000,000 is lost to the South annually by this neglect of food pro- 
ducts. These products are supplied from Western markets. One Mis- 
sissippi firm reports that they have sold on an average 300,000 pounds 
of Western meat annually for fifteen years and the reviewer has heard 
that more meat was shipped into a certain county in northeastern 
North Carolina, which has become a cotton country since the war, than — 
pounds of cotton were sent out of it. This is another leak in Southern 
prosperity and to stop this leak 3,000,000 bales of cotton at present 
prices are required. 

Such then is the situation. There are remedies for this state of 
affairs. Repeal the lien laws, for the belief in their evil results is — 
almost unanimous ; economize and deny as was done in war times ; 
raise less cotton and more food products, more hog and hominy. It 
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seems that the tide is already beginning to turn in this direction jy 
some of the States. The Farmers’ Alliance has done a good work jg 

the discussion and agitation of these matters. 
_ The first eight chapters are well presented and contain sound reason. 
ing. . The remaining chapters are of less value. The one on “ The Per. 
- version of Business’’ is a homily on business methods and out of place, } 
The last three are on the negro. This is the third ill and perhaps 
d greater than the others. These chapters are pessimistic in the extreme, 
Freedom has not tended to elevate the negro socially, morally or in. 
_ dustrially. Being now his own master he refuses to work except when 
driven to it by hunger. He lives from hand to mouth on odd jobs, 
_ thievery or prostitution. The author estimates that 81 per cent are 


of prisons are negroes. This is all true, but we must here read between 
the lines, for the negro is almost the only thief who gets his just 
_ deserts and this is due largely to the fact that he is comparatively help. 
less. The author offers no solution to this ethnic problem save coloni- 
zation. He thinks that this can be done in thirty years at a cost of 
$750,000,000, ‘This in his opinion is the solution of the negro problem, 
But this colonization cannot and will not be undertaken. The trans. 
portation of 300,000 per annum would mean such an increase in births 
that it would prolong the thirty years to fifty or sixty. Nothing can be 
more useless than talk about the deportation of the negroes as a race, 
This is not the solution. Nor does it seem reasonable to fear sucha 
serious race war as the author suggests. There is no danger that the 
Anglo-Saxon will not assert himself in the future just as in the past. 
The Anglo-Saxon never submits to domination. Whether the struggle 
be with the Wendic population of the Fatherland, with the Sepoy in 
India, the black man in the jungles of Africa, or the Indian on the 
plains of North America, the results are always the same. The Anglo- 
Saxon is never ruled but rules; so it will be in the South, for these 
States contain a larger per cent of English blood than any other sec- 
tion of the Republic. 


STEPHEN B. WEEKS. 


Kleingewerbe und Hausindustrie in Oesterreich. Von Dr, EUGEN 
SCHWIEDLAND. 2 Vols. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1894. 
Interest in the history of nations is now turning more and more 

away from the activities of the state to the labor of the people. 

To this change we are indebted for a number of works dealing with 

economic history and, more remotely, for works which investigate 

single special fields of political economy. To these last belongs the 
present book. It is a very careful piece of work, and is worthy the 
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fullest recognition inasmuch afs it cultivates a field which has been lying 
quite fallow. In the first volume the author investigates in general 
the rise of house-industry, which in many provinces of Austria still 
continues to-day to be the only form of industrial employment. He 
shows how the local house-industry, which had sprung up here and 
there, could develop to a considerable degree only through the appear- 
ance of mediators between work and its market. We have even to- 
day in Austria a double form of house-industry—one which sells its 
commodities only by peddling, the peddlers being recruited from the 
families of the producers; and a house-industry whose commodities 
reach the market through strange agents, through merchants, and 
finally, throvgh the entrepreneur (‘‘Verleger’’). Only this last 
method of sale enables the house-industry to thrive greatly. 

In the second volume the author treats a subject that might also 
awaken a keen interest in America; he gives us, namely, a detailed 
account of the origin and development of the Viennese pearl button 
industry, which, till recently, as is well known, exported its products 
in large quantities to America and whose stability latterly has received 
asevere blow through a customs regulation of the United States. The 
author gives us a description of how the raw material is procured 
(shell fisheries), how this was worked up in the Orient and how the 
same process began in Austria at the commencement of the lastcentury. 
Then he portrays the condition of the master workman in the shell- 
turning industry, and the transition of this handicraft into a house- 
industry. This last form was more advantageous to the entrepreneur 
and was encouraged by him in his capacity of ‘‘contractor.’’ Only 
through these ‘‘ contractors ’’ was it possible for the pearl buttons of 
Vienna to become one of the most important export articles sent from 
Austria to America. Because of the great importance of this branch 
of industry for Vienna, the author goes into a detailed account of the 
social status of the masters as well as of the journeymen and workmen 
in this trade. 

We hope that the author may soon gratify us with the account of 
other branches of Austrian industry, and so enrich the history of the 
work of the Austrian people by further valuable contributions. 


LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 


(Translated by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.) 


Municipal Government in Great Britain, By ALBERT SHAW. Pp. " : 
375. Price, $2.00. New York: Century Company, 1895. 
A number of recent publications on municipal government and insti- 
tutions seem to show that the literature of this subject is entering upon 
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a new stage of development. For a long time our main source of 
information was a series of disconnected essays and magazine articles 
critical, rather than descriptive, in character. Directed, as a Tule, 
against specific abuses they lack the breadth of more general treat. 
ment. Not that we have as yet emerged from this stage. There are 
indications, however, that the period of careful and detailed descrip. 
tion and analysis has been reached. Even here, it is true, it has been 
the legal rather than the economic aspects of city government that 
have received attention. Such questions as the relation of the State 
to the municipality ; the legal powers of the latter; its rights and lia. 
bilities have received careful scientific treatment at the hands of a 
number of distinguished jurists. 

On the other hand, we have but very few attempts to treat with any 
degree of completeness the economic problems that confront our 
cities ; especially the gréat centres of population. The relation of the 
activities of the municipality to the question of social progress still 
awaits the attention of the economist. In theories of social prosperity 
this element must occupy an increasingly important position. Com- 
paratively small changes in municipal policy ; a very slight increase 
in the concerted action of the community often means a new standard 
of wants and with it of comforts to large classes of the population. 
Condemnation proceedings against the worst slum districts, careful 
building regulations, a strict enforcement of sanitary requirements, 
etc., involve but little effort when compared with the change that 
would be effected in the daily life of our urban population. No 
treatment with the economic side of municipal activity will accom- 
plish its purpose unless it fully illustrates this fact. It is because 
Dr. Shaw’s book does this that it will be of permanent value to 
all who are interested in the manifold problems of social progress. 
In thus meeting the full requirements at a first attempt, in a field 
of work hitherto unoccupied, Dr. Shaw has done a great service 
to those who are to follow him in work of a similar character. Per- 
haps the greatest merit of the book is a rare ability in so grouping 
facts as to give them their deepest interest and most suggestive influ- 
ence. This is especially true in the chapters dealing with individual 
cities, such as Loudon, Glasgow, Birmingham and Manchester. With- 
out any conscious attempt to contrast the English with the American 
development the author's skillful presentation calls forth, almost 
involuntarily, a contrast with the method of dealing with similar 
problems in the larger American cities. Dr. Shaw has clearly dem- 
onstrated the possibility of giving a concise and yet fairly complete 
description of the activities of a municipality in such a way as to 
interest the average reader. To do this, however, he has been 
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€ of compelled to restrict the descriptions to necessary facts, giving but few 
icles details as to the development of policy in various municipal depart- 
rule, ments, a method which would have been clearly impossible within the 
nt comparatively short space of one volume. 
firs The present condition of municipal government in England, as 
ne described by the author, presents many curious and interesting com- _ 
pen parisons with our own conditions. The English municipalities, in — 
that their form of administration, do not depend upon any system of | 
Rate “checks”? and ‘‘balances,’’ such as we have thought necessary to_ 
lia. incorporate into our form of city government. In matters of local 
as government, they have not taken their inspiration from the form of 
central government ; clearly recognizing that the peculiar nature of 


any the problems to be solved by the municipalities made it impossible, 
= and if possible, undesirable, to hamper the action of the community 
the by means of a bicameral system and an executive veto. We are made 
still to feel that positive action is the great desideratum where the char- 


nity acter of the work is purely economic and administrative; however 
—_ desirable a system of checks may be in political action. In other 
—_— words, the distrust of representative institutions has not found 
lard its expression in the form of municipal government in England, as it 


—_ has in the United States. There, the town council is looked upon as _ 
eful representative of the body of citizens or burgesses, and to this popular | 
body complete control over local affairs is given. Asaresult, we find 
thet local powers concentrated in the town council, with the detailed _ 
No administrative control in the hands of committees of the local legis- _ 
‘om- lature. 
— The tendency of municipal government in this country is in exactly | 
© the opposite direction. The history of American cities during the last 
_ twenty years might well be called the history of the decline and fall 
ield of the town council. In none of our large cities at the present time 
—_ does the city council exercise anything like the powers it enjoyed 
Per- twenty yearsago. At first, stripped of its appointive powers ; then, of 
Pi its more important financial functions ; and, finally, of the power of 
flu. confirmation of mayoralty appointments,—it has come to be a mere 
lual shadow of its former self. This is the case in New York and Brooklyn ; 
ith- it is the tendency of all changes in Philadelphia ; and will, no doubt, 
receive acceptance in Boston in a very short time, The idea of con- 
nost centrating power in the hands of one man, namely, an elective mayor, — 
ilar has never found acceptance in any of the European cities. While the 
—_ momentary needs of the hour may have dictated this step to most of 
lete our cities, yet we ought consciously to face the fact that it is leading 
does us farther and farther from the earlier democratic ideals, and 


that it isclosing the way to an improvement in the character of our 
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city councils. Itis true that in the system we have adopted, the office 
of mayor will appeal to the ambition of some of the better elements jy 
our communities ; but itis equally true that the office of councilman 
will be definitely relegated tothe mercies of the obscure, if not unde. 
sirable elements of the population. The contrast, then, between the 
English and American cities, is as great as one can readily imagine 
The fact of the complete failure of the attempt to govern our cities on 
something of the same plan, merely proves that a form of government 
which requires the co-operation, and the active co-operation, of a 
large number of citizens, becomes unworkable as soon as the char. 
acter of the men who are drawn into the administration, falls belowa 
certain point. 

Dr. Shaw gives an inspiring picture of the municipal, or perhaps 
more exactly described, the social activities of Glasgow, Manchester 
and Birmingham. ‘The far-sighted policy in planning a system of 
drainage and water-supply, adequate to the needs of a growing popu. 
lation, stands in direct contrast with the experience of some American 
cities in expending large sums upon poor sources of supply, and in 
constructing a drainage system on a patch-work plan, rather than in 
accordance with a complete organic scheme. When Manchester 
determines to go to Wales for a water-supply ; when Birmingham con- 
templates the same thing, it is with the idea of creating a supply 
which will meet any possible need for generations to come. 

No less characteristic of this far-seeing policy is the demolition of 
entire sections of the city in order to give air, light and health to the 
poorest and most degraded portions of the community, and thus to 
raise the tone of social morality throughout the city. While the 
expenditure for these purposes has been very large in both Glasgow 
and Birmingham, especially when we consider the fact that the entire 
work was done within a very few years, yet the return to the com- 
munity will be hundred, if not thousand-fold in the saving of human 
energy and in the lessening of human suffering. But even froma 
purely financial standpoint these expenditures represent by no means 
unprofitable investments. 

Dr. Shaw’s treatment of the government of London is one of the 
most satisfactory in the book. In perhaps no other city in the world 
has there existed so complete a chaos of authorities. The discussion 
of the relation of these authorities to one another is a model of 
clearness and precision of exposition. The work of the London 
County Council and the magnitude of the problems with which Lon- 
don’s great aggregation of population is confronted, receive careful 
treatment ; the possibilities and limitations being clearly recognized. 
_ On the whole, this book which is to be followed by another dealing 
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with continental cities, gives us a most inspiring picture of the possi- 
bilities of an intense municipal life, as we find it in the English cities. 
Without undue praise of English institutions, or disparagement of 
those of our own country, it is evident that Dr. Shaw fully realizes 
the fact that the government of municipalities is dependent upon the 
men who take an active part in the work, and that the system which 
brings the government in closest contact with the people is, in the long 
run, the safest and most permanent basis of development. The book 
contains so much of interest to the economist and sociologist, as well _ 
as to the student of local institutions, that these brief references to. 
various portions of the book, give but a very faint idea of the value 


and interest of the material which has thus been placed before ~ ; 44 


American public in most attractive and readable form, 


L. S. ROWE. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious Liberty. By Oscar S. 
Srraus. Pp. 257. Price, $1.25. New York: Century Company, 
1894. 

The resolution to be impartial does not always avail in dealing 
with men who have been much loved or much hated, for the heart 
finds arguments which often escape the critical eyes of the judgment. 
It seems that Mr. Straus has not escaped some of the subtle influ- 
ences produced by his admiration for the nobie battle of his hero 
against the ecclesiastical system of Massachusetts. This appears in 
the preface where Roger Williams is set in the same rank with Luther 
and Cromwell ; it hardly seems necessary to argue that the relation of 
Williams to ‘‘ The Establishment of Religious Liberty’’ is not fairly 
indicated by suggesting it be the same as that of Luther to the 
Reformation, and that of Cromwell to the Puritan Revolution. This 
defect appears most prominently perhaps in the great controversy 
between Williams and the Massachusetts authorities. In general it 
may be said that nowhere does Roger Williams fall under the authors’ 
criticism and nowhere do the authorities come in for pr se. Perhaps 
the latter do not deserve much commendation for anything said or 
done, but it is hardly conceivable that Williams committed no errors 
of either heart or mind. Very few writers upon this controversy leave 
out the political influences operating upon the General Court in trying 
and sentencing Williams, and while some New England writers may 
have placed too much emphasis upon them, in order to relieve the 
Puritans of the charge of religious persecution, yet one can hardly 
justify the author in ignoring the probable effect of Williams’ teach- 
ing and acts upon England, as a cause of his treatment. Again, the 
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author places much emphasis, as perhaps he ought, upon the fact that 
the ministers were almost unanimous—only one dissenting voice—jy 
recommending that the offender be banished ; but one is forced to ask 
why the vote of the authorities in giving sentence is not placed in eyj. 
dence. Now, the vote did not show a large majority in favor of ban. 
ishment, and the large minority against banishment, in spite of the 
recommendation of the ministers, is most significant. The omission 
of this vote, and some other facts, leaves the reader under the impres. 
sion that Roger Williams had few sympathizers in Massachusetts, and 
that he alone of all those Puritans longed for liberty. The truth is 
that he was a bold and outspoken leader of a rising party among the 
Puritans who were beginning to think and act even in opposition to 
the authorities, and who represented the progressive spirit of Puritan. 
ism. This controversy was only one of a series of events whose true 
interpretation shows a movement which gave an increasing degree 
of political, religious, social, and industrial freedom to the people of 
New England. 

Aside from the faults indicated above—mostly faults of omission— 
the work is a meritorious one and well repays perusal. It has the 
merit of throwing into the narrative, without breaking its continuity, 
a large number of pertinent quotations from the writings of the great 
man whose contribution to religious and political freedom is very satis- 
factorily traced in the history of the colony founded after the banish- 


ment. W. H. Macs. 
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Cases on Constitutional Law. By JAMES BRADLEY THAYER, LL. D. 
Parts III and IV. Pp. 945-2434. Price, $7.50. Cambridge, Mass. : 
C. W. Sever, 1894, 1895. 

The same general criticism made of the first two parts of this work* 
is equally applicable to the concluding portions which have now been 
issued ; or, if anything, the approval then given to Professor Thayer's 
invaluable collection of cases should be emphasized. In these last 
two parts the subjects included are Right of Eminent Domain ; Taxa- 
tion ; Ex Post Facto and Retroactive Laws; State Laws Impairing the 
Obligation of Contracts ; Regulation of Commerce ; Money, Weights, 
and Measures ; War, Insurrection, and Military Law. 

It is safe to say that in its final shape of two large volumes of nearly 
2500 pages, the teacher and student of American government will find 
here a collection of cases on constitutional law absolutely indispen- 
sable to a fundamental understanding of our institutions. It is for 
tunate, too, that in many instances dissenting opinions have been 


* See ANNALS, vol. V, p. 310; September, 1894. 7. on 4 
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AUGUSTE COMTE. 


given, along with the decisions of the court, not only to indicate the 
grounds upon which able jurists were unable to concur in the views ) 
of their associates, and thus present both sides of the case, but 18 
also, if one may presume to assert as much, because the opinions of 
the minority are sometimes thought to be better law than are those 
of the majority. An instructive illustration of the, at least consider- A 
able, weight to be given to dissenting opinions may be seen in such 4 
classical cases as the three leading legal-tender decisions, and likewise . 
jin one of the most recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the ; 
United States, the oleomargarine case of Plumley vs. Massachusetts, ‘ 
rendered December, 1894, sustaining a statute of Massachusetts which Pie 
forbids the sale of oleomargarine colored in imitation of yellow bute 7 
ter, even though plainly stamped and sold for what it really is. " 
One cannot but repeat that Professor Thayer has rendered an ines- __ 
timable service, not to his own profession alone, but to teachers of 
American history and government as well, in the publication of this 
work. That no pains have been spared to bring it down to date, it 
may be mentioned that the fourth part, which was in the book stores ay 
March 20, contains extended extracts from a decision of the United J 
States Supreme Court of March 4. ‘ 
As these volumes are intended primarily for law schools, their size 
and price will prevent them from being introduced into college work ; 
we trust, therefore, that Professor Thayer will deem it worth while to 
make a selection from these cases, accompanied by notes and brief 
discussions, adapted for the use of college classes, so that students of 
American history may also get some accurate knowledge of American 
constitutional law. 


CHARLES F. A. CURRIER. a 


Auguste Comte und seine Bedeutung fir die Entwicklung der Social-— 
wissenschaft. Von Dr. H. WAENTIG. Staats- und socialwissenschaft- 
liche Beitrige, herausgegeben von A. von Miaskowski. Vol. II, a, : 
No. 1, Pp. 393. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1894. 
Germany begins later than other countries to concern itself with -. 

sociology. Hitherto this science has met with great distrust in the a: 

German universities, and Auguste Comte has been almost a _ 

Only very recently, since Herbert Spencer aroused in Germany an | ’ 3 

interest in sociology, has the French founder of sociology been made - 

the subject of scholarly investigation, in the present book which has 
been done with a thoroughness which makes complete amends for all 

past neglect on this point. The author gives us an exhaustive study __ J 

of Comte such as no other European literature as yet possesses. The 
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book is, however, much more than a monograph on Comte ; it is a 
the same time a very conscientious examination of sociology ag q 
science, and it will undoubtedly contribute much to the introduction 
of this study into Germany. 

After briefly sketching Comte’s forerunners in France as well as in 
the rest of Europe, particularly Turgot and the German writers of 
the philosophy of history, the author describes Comte’s character and 
general point of view. Then he gives us a detailed account of 
Comte’s social teachings, and after this investigates the influence 
exerted by Comte’s doctrines upon the principles of social science in 
France, England (together with America) and Germany. It was ip 
England that Comte exercised the most pronounced influence ; there 
he found his greatest follower in Herbert Spencer. In conclusion the 
author examines critically, though with sympathetic appreciation, 
Comte’s services to the social science of our century. 

In the course of his investigation, the author draws into the circle 
of his observation all the newer sociological literature of Europe and 
America, and thereby furnishes us with an introduction into the study 
of sociology, such as the German literature has never before possessed. 
In doing so, the writer has met a very perceptible want. 

The book forms one of the “Studies in Political and Social 
Science,”’ edited by Professor von Miaskowski in Leipzig. This fact 
proves anew what was already sufficiently well known from the econ- 
omic writings of von Miaskowski, that this eminent economist takes 
by no means so repellant an attitude toward sociology as do the 
majority of his fellow economists in Germany. On the contrary, in 
his economic writings he has often allowed himself to be guided by 
sociological ideas ; and now by the publication of Waentig’s book, he 
has done sociology a great service. 

Nay, indeed, it seems itis at the University of Leipzig that sociol- 
ogy, elsewhere sadly neglected, is experiencing a marked advance- 
ment. Another instructor of this university, Paul Barth, the author 
of an excellent book on the “ Philosophy of History of Hegel and the 
Hegelians,”’ in pursuing his historico-philosophical and sociological 
investigation, has published * a ‘‘ Critique of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Herbert Spencer’s Sociology.’’ If we add that Simmel, an 
instructor at the University of Berlin, has likewise published some 
sociological studies, we may venture the supposition that now in Ger- 
many the ban which rested upon sociology is lifted, and that a fortu- 
nate change of view in regard to this science will ensue. 

But as to what German diligence and German thoroughness cam 


* Inthe Vierteljahrschrift fir Philosophie von Avenartus. 
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accomplish when they are directed to a definite intellectual field, : 
brilliant proof is given by Waentig’s work on Comte. 
LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 
(Translated by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.) 


In view of the exhaustive criticism to which Comte has been sub- 
jected by Spencer, Cairds, Ward and others, the most interesting 
part of Waentig’s book for the English reader is his critical exposition 
of the sociological literature of France, Germany, England and Amer- 
ica, in its relation to the social teachings of the Positive Philosophy. 
The author finds that in France the idealistic school, bearing as it 
does the characteristic stamp of French thought, and the classical 
economists with their deductive method had little in common with 
Comte. He therefore met only faint appreciation at the hands of his 
countrymen till the rise of the new naturalistic or realistic school. 
The tendency of this school is not to be attributed exclusively to | 
Comte’s influence, especially as there are many elements in the 
realism of Comte which are antagonistic to the modern spirit ; still 
it would be quite as unfair to ignore the many points of agreement 
which unite Comte with the modern tendency, particularly as the 
evidences of his influence are not few nor indistinct. The author 
thinks that Taine, as ‘‘ the historian of environment,’’ may be regarded 
as a follower of Comte. 

In contrast with the lukewarm reception accorded Comte’s writings 
in France, in England their appearance was an epoch-making event. 
Those very elements in the Positive Philosophy which were antagonis- 
tic to French idealism, gained for Comte many adherents ‘‘ among the 
followers of Bacon, with their eyes fixed upon the concrete, the real.’’ 
Moreover, the progress of natural science in England through the work 
of Darwin and Wallace opened a way for him there ; and the increas- 
ing protests against the teachings of the classical school of economics 
could not fail to make an audience for a man who had always been 
openly hostile to that school. England needed to get its stimulus from 
without : the impulse aroused, “the modern development of social 
science in England has consisted chiefly in the extension and develop- 
ment of the social teachings of Comte.”’ 

According to the author’s view, sociology in America, also, has felt 
Comte’s influence. Carey had much in common with him, though he 
rejects the latter’s historical method and substitutes the ‘‘mathematical’’ 
method, which brings him nearer to the Belgian Quetelet. ‘‘ A warmer 
and abler advocate the new science has found in the person of F. H. 
Giddings, in whom many fundamental principles of Comte appear, 
but whose method of ‘ psychological synthesis”’ is opposed to that 
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pursued by Comte. The work of Lester Ward, in the opinion of the 
author, is more unified and better rounded out than that of Comte 
and Spencer, ‘‘ the process of scientific crystallization having developed 
farther in him.”’ Though he acknowledges his debt to his predecessors, 
and his work stands in close connection with theirs, it cannot be said 
to lose originality on that account. 

The author accounts for Comte’s being so little known in Germany 
by the fact of the affinity between the social teachings of German 
scholars and of Comte, due to a similarity of method and point of 
view. The historical bent of the German mind began to manifest 
itself nearly synchronously with the positivism of Comte ; the results 
showed naturally many coincidences, which were the outcome of a 
chance independent parallel development. To the Germans, there. 
fore, Comte did not represent a wholly new idea as he did to the 
English. Moreover, the strained political relations between France 
and Germany affecte1 even intellectual intercourse between the two 
countries; and the well-known French predilection for an abstract 
treatment of social questions may have deterred German readers from 
acquainting themselves with any French work on social science. 

Waentig’s criticism of Comte as well as of the later sociologists is 
given on the basis of an almost exhaustive knowledge of the literature 
of the whole subject, and his opinions are marked by impartiality and 
keen discernment. 

Louisville, Ky. ELLEN C. SEMPLE. 


American Charities. By AMOS G. WARNER. Pp. 430. Price, $1.75. 
New York and Boston. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1894. 


This is the first comprehensive treatise on this subject which is at 
once scientific and popular. It is both in a high degree, not a com- 
promise between the two. The writer has rare qualifications for his 
work. To the most thorough collegiate and university training he 
has joined several years’ practical experience in work of this kind, first 
in connection with the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, and 
later as Superintendent of Charities for the District of Columbia. 
His keen observation and rare good sense have enabled him to profit 
to the utmost by these exceptional opportunities. It is probably an 
advantage also that he has now withdrawn from the work and can 
decide questions with disinterestedness from an academic chair, undis- 
turbed by the heat of controversy. 

Part I is ‘‘ Introductory and Theoretical.”” After a brief chapter by 
way of historical introduction comes the discussion of the causes of 
poverty and the personal and social causes of individual degeneration. 
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While large attention is given to Dugdale, the book certainly carries 
the discussion a step farther than previous writers have done. On the 
| all-important question of heredity nothing very conclusive can be said 
till clearer light is thrown upon the controverted theory of Weiss- 
mann. The inheritance of acquired defects is involved in the question 
ofthe transmission of acquired characters generally, a question now 
| undecided. If Weissmann is correct in claiming that there is no such 
| transmission, then Dugdale’s conclusion that hereditary degeneration 


} is but the cumulative result of long standing unfavorable environment | 


jserroneous. Likewise all efforts to improve pauper stock by im- 


only possible line of progress. With the question of the redeemability 
heldin abeyance. With characteristic sense, however, the writer sees 
aline of procedure adapted to either conclusion. Whether bad stock 
can be bred up to soundness or not, it is not the best for breeding 
purposes and its reproduction should be humanely prevented. Again, 
whether personal improvement can be transmitted or not, it is enjoined 
upon us in the interest of the individual himself and equally in the 
interest of those subjective factors upon which the existence of society 


of the constitutionally degenerate with greater emphasis upon perma- 
nent custodial care as tending to painless extinction of undesirable 
stock. Other questions are discussed with equal thoroughness and 
with equally satisfactory outcome. 

Part II treats of practical methods of dealing with the different 
dependent classes. This is, perhaps, the most satisfactory part of the 
book. The writer examines dispassionately the arguments in favor of 
indoor and outdoor relief and pronounces emphatically in favor of the 
former, not only as more deterrent and ultimately more economical, 
but as alone permitting the indispensable restriction of reproduction 


on Dependent Children being especially good. 

Philanthropic Financiering is the subject of Part III and receives 
here so far as we know its only adequate treatment. Following the 
discussion of the relative merits of public and private charities and of 
endowments is an admirable and much needed chapter on Public 
Subsidies to Private Charities. The writer is entirely free from secta- 
rian or professional bias and his moderation enhances the force of the 
conclusions to which facts irresistibly force us. This chapter in con- 
nection with that on Dependent Children gives an almost unparalleled 
example of mismanagement. 

Three chapters on the supervision, organization and betterment of 


proved surroundings are fruitless of lasting good. Elimination is the | 


of pauper stock unsettled the whole problem of charity seems to be : 


depends. Our program is therefore a plain one; humane treatment — 


already mentioned. All the usual classes are considered, the chapter — 
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charities fittingly complete the text which is followed by an index ang 
a valuable bibliography. 

It is impossible to do justice to so excellent a book in a brief review. 
It is just what we want. I have called it both scientific and popular, 
I believe no scientific conclusions of importance have been overlooked 
or misstated in the preparation of the book. It is both up to date 
and discriminating. On the other hand it is thoroughly readable ang 
interesting. People who are interested neither in science nor charity 
will find the book interesting, even fascinating at times. And withal, 
there are few subjects where intelligence is more needed. The wides 
possible acquaintance with book is greatly to be desired. It is admira. 
bly adapted for use as a college text-book. 

H. H. Powsgprs, 


Sam Houston and the War of Independence in Texas. By ALFRED 
M. WILLIAMS. Pp. vii, 405. Price, $2.00. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 

This book deals, as its title indicates, primarily with the life of 
Houston and secondarily with the War of Independence in Texas, 
About one-third of the total space is given to this war. The char. 
acter of Houston is painted in sharp outline, and the delineation is, 
in the main, historically correct, though the shading might have 
been made a little more complete and satisfactory. The material has 
been well considered, and no part of it seems to have been neglected. 
Personal reminiscences and stories relative to Houston current among 
the survivors of his generation have been drawn upon extensively. 

The account of the war is a condensed and broadly faithful tracing 
of the current of events during that period. The narrative flows along 
in a fairly easy and pleasant way ; but it is marred now and then by 
rather serious faults of style consisting most frequently in confused 
forms of expression. 

The book contains several typographical errors, such as “ Nachi- 
doches,’’ p. 57, for Nacogdoches. By some kind of slip 1835 on p. 
128 and again on p. 155 is put for 1836. Other slips are more serious. 
It is not true, as stated on p. 231, that the short-lived Texas Railroad, 
Navigation and Banking Company agreed to pay no more for its privi- 
leges than a bonus of $25,000. It was to pay also 2% per cent of its 
net profits per annum and was to furnish the government free trans- 
portation for soldiers and munitions of war. The statement that 
Houston repulsed an attempt to bribe him to support the bill incor- 
porating the company and then ‘‘ vigorously opposed ”’ it would appear 
more credible if his name were not signed to the bill. 
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The author shows now and then a want of the critical faculty in the 
use of his sources. For example, in stating the Mexican loss at San 
Jacinto he says, p. 202: ‘‘Six hundred and thirty were killed and 208 
wounded out of a total of between 1300 and 1400 Mexicans ;’’ and 
again, p. 203 : ‘‘The Mexican loss was 630 killed, 208 wounded, and 
730 prisoners.” It iseasy to see that the total in the latter statement 
does not agree with that in the former. Houston’s official report, 
from which all these figures except the total in the first statement are 
taken, has been sharply criticised by von Holst, Constitutional History 
of the United States, Vol. II., p. 570, because it accounts for 1568 Mexi- 
cans out of only 1500. But the report says, in fact, that the “‘ effective 
force’? of the Mexicans was ‘‘ upward of fifteen hundred.” 

Mr. Williams has produced a readable and entertaining book ; but, 
while the larger relations are truly presented, the whole is impaired 
by faults of expression and inaccuracy of detail for which an author 
should at least not excuse himself entirely. 


4 GEORGE P. GARRISON. 
> 


Geschichte des deutschen Genossenschaftswesens der Neuzeit. Von Dr. 
Huco ZEIDLER. Staats-und socialwissenschaftliche Beitrage, her- 
ausgegeben von A. von Miaskowski. Vol. I, No. 3. Pp. 478. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1894. 


If anyone wishes information in regard to the principles and actual 
organization of the German trade-unions, he will find in Zeidler’s 
book a good and reliable presentation of all the facts worth knowing. 
The conclusions are free from partiality. The views of the different 
parties on the various points of controversy connected with the 
unions are objectively stated. The arrangement of the work is based 
upon the internal evolution of the unions. In Part I the author dis- 
cusses the introductory period up to the years 1848 and 1849. This 
period is characterized by the principle of philanthropy or assistance. 
The real trade-union movement, which continues into the present and 
which receives its peculiar stamp from the principle of self-help, the 
author describes in Parts II-IV. Within this chief period of develop- 
ment he distinguishes two phases, corresponding to the passage of the 
two laws of July 4, 1868, and May 1, 1889. 

The different forms of the unions, the chief leaders of the movement, 
particularly Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch, are described in detail. In 
addition such questions as the relation of legislation to taxation, the 
spread of the German idea of trade-unions into foreign countries, the 
fight made by the merchants against co-operative consumption, the 
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attitude of the socialists toward the unions, and many other questions 
are fully discussed. 

In regard to the effects of the new law of 1889, the most important 
innovation of which is the introduction of limited liability, the author's 
judgment is on the whole favorable. The good influence manifests 
itself in the noticeable increase in the number of unions. In the three 
years from October 1, 1889, to October 1, 1892, not less than two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-five unions have been formed. Only upon 
the rural labor unions does the new law seem to have had in part a bad 
effect. The difficulties of reorganization under the new law haye 
caused the dissolution of a number of unions ; its rigidly prescribed 
forms and the red-tape and expense connected with these have proved 
an obstacle to the formation of new unions. 


KARL DIERL,. 


NOTES. 


THE Last WorRK OF the late Mr. W. E. Hall * must be of special 
value to English students of international relations, and to teachers 
everywhere. The author’s standard ‘‘ Treatise on International Law” 
warranted the anticipation that this monograph would be scholarly 
and authoritative, and the expectation is not disappointed. Mr. Hall 
has dwelt chiefly on the law and the theory, and has not devoted any 
considerable space to the discussion of examples illustrating his text; 
but in this method of treatment he was justified by the fact that his- 
tory is being so rapidly made in the field covered by this book, that 
any chosen instances would soon get out of date. The chapters which 
will perhaps be of largest interest to persons on this side of the Atlantic 
are those on foreign powers and jurisdiction in their international and 
constitutional aspects, on the agents through whom power and juris- 
diction are exercised, on the persons who are possessed of the status 
of British subjects, on protectorates, spheres of influence, and barbar- 
ous countries, and on jurisdiction or the high seas and in respect of 
acts done there. 


- Tt. (Translated by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.) 


RECENT DISCOVERIES have greatly enriched our knowledge of the 
history of Greece. But the theories and discussions based on the new 
materials have only confused the reader, who is not a Hellenist. To 
obviate this confusion, Holm wrote, ten years ago, a ‘‘ short’? history 
of Greece, in which the ascertained facts were clearly distinguished 


* A Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the British Crown. By 
WitiiaM E. Hay. Pp. xv, 304. Price, $2.60. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. 
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Berlin : Cronbach, 1894. 


from the hypotheses. The first volume is now translated into English,* 
and by corrections and additions, furnished by the author, has been 
brought up to date. 

The tone is cautious and inspires confidence. After the deluge of 
writing on the Homeric question, it is refreshing to read the clear and 
concise account here given. Scholars will rejoice in the wealth of bib- 
liographical and critical notes. In fact, at least one-fourth of the 
present volume consists of useful apparatus, largely bibliographical 
in content and carefully revised, as is shown by the mention of books 
published as late as 1593. . 

The translation is accurate but lacks life. In this, however, it 
resembles its German original. This lack of life and the almost exces- 
sive caution in statements detract somewhat from the pleasure of the 
reader. But the work is of great value and answers a real need. 


IN A RECENT WORK on “‘ Antisemitismus und Strafrechtspflege’’ t 
many examples are cited from the Prussian judicial decisions to 
show that the criminal law is not enforced in the same way against all 
political parties ; that, for example, indictments, which are punished 
in social-democrats to the full extent of the law, in the anti-semitics 
are not regarded as culpable. The author does a service in the in- 
terests of justice in pointing out and putting together these facts. As 
tothe cause of this wzegual administration of the law, the author sup- 
poses it to be an erroneous understanding of the statutes. To the 
credit of the Prussian judges one may assent to this opinion of the 
author, and avoid the temptation to follow up the not remote thought 
as to whether the anti-semitic feeling has not perhaps penetrated a 
little into the ranks of the judges. At any rate, such inequalities in 
the application of the law are greatly to be regretted, and, as the 
author very truly points out, they undermine ‘‘confidence in an im- 
partial administration of justice,’’ whereby “the way is made easy for 
lawlessness and anarchy.’’ In point of fact, it is possible to prove in 
Germany a connection between anti-semitism and anarchistic tenden- 
cies, for the former has in many cases profoundly shaken the authority 
of the state. 


As A CONTRIBUTION to the Columbian Exhibition the Imperial 
German Government sent two volumes on the German universities. 


* The History of Greece. From its commencement to the close of the independ- 
ence of the Greek Nation. By ADoLPH HoLM. In fourvolumes. Vol. I. Up to 
the end of the Sixth Century B.C. Pp. xvii, 432. Price, $2.50. New York. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1894. 


tAntisemitismus und Strafrechtspflege. By Max PARMOD. Zweite Auflage. 
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For these Professor Paulsen, of Berlin, furnished a concise and able 
introduction. The latter has now been translated* by Professor Perry, 
of Columbia, and is an important addition to English works dealing 
with the subject. The chapter on the historical development of the 
German universities is the longest (72 pp.) and most satisfactory, The 
other chapters treat of the general character; relations to the State, 
to the Church,and to the community ; teachers and teaching ; students 
and the pursuit of study ; and the unity of the university. 

Many of the problems confronting the German universities are 
stated, and some of these furmish matter for earnest thought to Ameri- 
can students. The defence of the much-abused lecture-system will 
command attention. The value of the book is enhanced by an intro. 
duction on ‘‘ The Relation of the German Universities to the Problems 
of Higher Education in the United States,’’ written by Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler. In the appendices the latest statistics and 
a carefully selecced bibliography are given. The volume is adequately 
indexed. 


THE THIRD SESSION of the Summer Meeting organized by the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching will take 
place in the buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, July 1-26. A very attractive series of lectures in the field of 
political science has been arranged, and a remarkable corps of 
eminent specialists secured to conduct the work. The lectures will 
occupy from three to five hours daily for four weeks, and after each 
lecture an opportunity will be given for general discussion. The 
following is the program of the Politics Department : 

Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, besides the inaugural 
address on ‘‘ Democracy ’’ will give a series upon The Constitutional 
Government of the United States. (1) ‘‘ What is Constitutional Gov- 
ernment?” (2) ‘‘ Political Liberty.”” (3) ‘“‘ Written Constitutions; 
The Nature, Origin, and Significance of Our Own.”’ (4) “‘ The Organ- 
ization and Powers of Congress.” (5) ‘‘The Function of the Courts 
Under a Constitutional Government.”’ 

Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, will lecture upon Politics in the 
Modern Democracy. (1) ‘‘ The Essentials of Citizenship.’’ (2) “ The 
Principles of Representation.’’ (3) ‘‘The Function of the Legisla- 
ture.’’ (4) ‘‘ Direct Legislation ’’ (Referendum and Initiative). (5) 
‘* The Guidance of Public Opinion.” 

Professor Macy, of Iowa College, upon Political Parties and Politi- 
cal Leadership. (1) ‘ Party Organization, a Fact to be Reckoned with. 


* The German Universities: Their Character and Historical Development. 
FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Pp.xxxi, 254. Price, $2.00. 
millan & Co., 1895. 
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The Relation of Parties to Mobs.”’ (2) “ Party Leadership Under the 
English Cabinet System and Under the American Federal System.” 
(3) ‘The Effect of the Slavery Question and the Civil War upon — 
Political Parties.” (4) ‘‘ Political Issues since the Civil War.” (5) 
“The Relation of the School and the Church to Political Leadership.” 

Professor H. C. Adams, of the University of Michigan, upon Re- — 
lation of the State to Industrial Society. (1) ‘‘ Doctrine of Restricted — 
Governmental Functions Regarded as an Historical Product.” (2) 
“Analysis of the Theory of Restricted Governmental Functions.”’ (3) 
“Classification of Industries from the Point of View of Governmental 
Functions.” (4) ‘‘ The Functions of Government in the Presence of 
Modern Monopolistic Tendency.’’ (5) ‘‘The Function of Govern- 
ment in the Presence of Modern Labor Controversies.”’ 

Professor A. B. Hart, of Harvard, upon Special Topics. (1) 
“American Political Inventions.’’ (2) ‘‘The New England Town 
Meeting.”” (3) ‘‘ Puritan Politics.’’ 

Professor E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, upon The 
American Citizen: His Privileges and Immunities. (1) ‘‘ Who are 
Citizens.” (2) ‘‘ Civil Rights.’’ (3) Political Privileges.” (4) 
“Civil and Political Obligations.” (5) ‘‘Means of Enforcing the 
Rights and Obligations of Citizens.”’ 

Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale, upon (1) ‘‘ Militarism.’’ 
“ Industrialism.’’ 

Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, wpon Govern- 
ment of European Cities. (1) ‘‘Introductory.’”’ (2) ‘‘The English 
System of Municipal Government.’’ (3) ‘‘ The German System of | 
Municipal Government.’’ (4) ‘‘ French and Italian Systems of Mu-— 
nicipal Government.’’ (5) ‘‘ Lessons for America from the Experience © 
of European Cities.’’ 

Dr. Albert A. Bird, Staff Lecturer of the Extension Society, upon 
The Municipal Government of Philadelphia. (1) ‘‘ Elections and 
Election Laws.’’ (2) ‘‘ The Machinery of the City Government.” (3) 
“The City and its Franchises.’’ (4) ‘‘ Public Works.’’ (5) ‘ Taxa- 
tion and Finance.”’ 

Professor E. R. 1. Gould, of the University of Chicago, upon Social © 
Problems of Cities. (1) ‘‘ Relation of Civil Reform to Social Pro- 
gress.” (2) ‘‘ Housing of the Poor.’’ (3) ‘‘ Public Recreation.” 

Rev. W. B. Hale, of Middleboro, Mass., upon Social Ideas and 
Social Realities. (1) ‘‘The Family.” (2) ‘‘The Mob.” (3) “The — 
Political Party.’’ (4) ‘‘ The Nation.”’ (5) The Church.” 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, Boston, upon Social Reform. (1) ‘‘The © 
Abolition of Pauperism.’’ (2) ‘‘The Relief of Poverty.” (3) ‘The — 
Battle of Intemperance.”” (4) ‘‘ The Ideal City.”’ 
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a NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


[This department of the ANNALS will endeavor to place before the members of 
the Academy all items of interest which will serve to indicate the municipal 
activity of the large cities of Europe and America. Among the contributors are: 
James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Club, New York City ; Sylvester Baxter, Esq., 
Boston Herald, Boston ; Samuel B. Capen, Esq., President Municipal League, Bos. 
ton; Mr. A. L. Crocker, Minneapolis; Victor Rosewater, Ph. D., Omaha Bee, 
Omaha ; Professor John Henry Gray, Chairman Committee on Municipal Affairs, 


Civic Federation, Chicago.] 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


Philadelphia.—The Fourth Annual Message of Mayor Stuart, to 
gether with the preliminary financial and administrative reports of 
departments, give much interesting information concerning the pro- 
gress in municipal work during the year ending December 31, 1894. 
A résumé of municipal activity during the Mayor's four-years’ term is 
also given. Considering the work undertaken as well as that actually 
accomplished, it would seem that Philadelphia is entering upon a new 


era of public improvements. 
have advanced at an unprecedented rate. 


Street-paving, re-paving and drainage 
To take, for instance, some 


facts illustrative of this change, we find that during the last four years, 
nearly one and one-quarter million square yards of street were repaved 


with modern and improved pavement. 


This represents twenty-five 


miles more than the entire surface repaved during the twenty years 
In addition, about one and one-half million square 
yards of new paving were laid during the same period. The addi- 
tional privileges granted to the passenger railway companies incident 
to the introduction of the trolley system were made conditional 
upon the repaving of the streets occupied by such companies, with 
such material as the Director of Public Works might prescribe. During 
the two years, 1893 and 1894, the companies repaved, mainly with 


from 1870 to 1890. 


asphaltum, 181 miles of street. 


During the last four years, therefore, 


the city and the street railway companies have paved or repaved a total 


of over four hundred miles of street. 


This remarkable change in the 


condition of the streets of the city involved indirectly a large expendi- 
ture for such purposes as drainage; the laying of such improved pave- 
ment as asphaltum making it desirable to place the system of drainage 


in the very best condition. 


During the four years from January I, 


1891, nearly fifty-five miles of main and one hundred and ninety miles 


of branch sewers were constructed. The former represents a total 
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equal to the entire system of main sewers constructed between 1868 
and 1891, whereas the latter is equivalent to the entire mileage of 
branch sewers constructed during the preceding fourteen years. 

Comparing the condition of the streets in 1890 and 1894, we find 
that in the former there were 755 miles of paved streets, of which 
115 were rubble, 375 cobble, 88 macadam roads, and 144 of improved 
paving (such as asphaltum). In 1894 there were 872.9 miles of im- 
proved highways, of which 92 were paved with rubble, 164 with cob- 
bles, 114 of macadam, and 502 of improved pavements. 

The report of the Bureau of Water shows a great increase in the 
facilities for the supply, although very little effort was made to improve 
its quality. During the four-years’ term of the out-going Mayor, over 
$4,000,000 was expended in extensions, mainly for the increase of stor- 
age and pumping capacity. While in 1890 the pumping capacity per 
day was about 185,000,000 gallons, in 1894 it was 311,000,000 gallons. 
The storage capacity of the reservoirs in 1890 was about 869,000,000 
gallons ; in 1894 it was 1,400,000,000 gallons, an increase of 61 per cent. 
The per capita consumption of water continues to increase, as is shown 
by the fact that in 1894 the average daily consumption was over 164 
gallons per capita daily (197,000,000 gallons). The rapidly increasing 
per capita consumption is becoming one of the serious problems of 
the Water Bureau. That 164 gallons is far beyond the real needs of 
the city there cannot be the slightest doubt and that quite an ap- 
preciable percentage represents willful waste is equally true. One 
important element is the large amount of water required by the manu- — 
facturing establishments. There is no reason, why the taxpayers of 
Philadelphia should be paying for water consumed by such enter- . 
prises. The only possible solution to the question seems to be the 4 
introduction of a water meter system. Between 1885 and 1895 the per — 
capita daily consumption of water increased from 72 to 164 gallons. 
In New York it is at present but go gallons, in Boston, 89.3. : 
water meter system will tend to reduce the waste which these 164 
gallons involve, and will at all events distribute the burden of water- 
rates more equitably. 

The city’s gas works make a very favorable financial showing in 
spite of the fact that the price of gas was reduced in 1894 from - 
$1.50 to $1.00 per thousand cubic feet. In the estimate of profit, 
which, during the last four years, has amounted to nearly $3,000,000, : 
no attempt is made to take into consideration the interest and liquida- a 
tion of the loans contracted for the construction and extensions of 
the gas works; a system which would necessarily prevail if the works 
were under private control, and which the requirements of sound ~ 
financial administration would seem to dictate. Under such a system, — 
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however, the Philadelphia City Gas Works would show a considerable 
deficit, even under the old $1.50 rate. With the reduction of the Price 
of gas to $1.00 per thousand cubic feet the surplus over operating 
expenses was but $192,410. Were we to take into consideration the 
interest on the investment and allowance for wear and tear the deficit 
would be over $850,000, while if the liquidation of the debt con. 
tracted for the construction and extension of the works were included 
the deficit would be nearly one and one-half million dollars. The 
reasons for the inordinately high cost of manufacture have not as yet 
been definitely ascertained. That it does cost more than in other 
cities there can be no doubt. 

The general financial condition of the city is excellent, notwith. 
standing the fact that during the year 1894 the total expenditures 
were $32,390,333.57 and the total receipts $30,689, 319.36, showing an 
excess of expenditure of $1,700,942.2I. 

New York City.—The Committee of Seventy of New York City has 
just published a preliminary report of the Sub-committee on Baths 
and Lavatories, which makes a strong plea for a complete system of 
baths and lavatories within the city. The experience of the New 
York ‘Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor" in the 
construction of the people’s baths, shows the great benefit derived by 
the poorer classes from such institutions. During the three years of 
its operation, over 200,000 people have used the baths, and the small 
charge of five cents per bath goes far toward defraying the entire cost 
of operation. The experience of Birmingham, Liverpool and other 
English cities is given, all of which tends to confirm the desirability 


of the institutions recommended by the committee. 


Review of the Situation in New York City.* : 


The voters representing two million people living in the City of 
New York and constituting about one-third of the population of the 
State, effected a complete overturning of the city government in 
November, by a vote of three totwo. To meet the demands of those 
who effected this change, several bills were prepared and introduced 
in the legislature. The most important of these were : 

1. A bill giving the mayor power to remove summarily the heads 
of departments in the city government. 

2. Abill to effect the removal of the police justices ; and to make 
it possible to reform the police courts. : 

3. A bill to reorganize the department of education. 3 ‘= 

4. Three bills to reconstruct the police departments. 

* This review has been furnished by James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of the 


City Club of New York. 
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So far as mere legislation could avail, these bills were designed to. ws 
eradicate some of the greatest and most notorious evils in our municipal — 
government, evils from most of which thousands of the poor and 
defenceless were suffering daily. The police bills were not introduced 
until March. The bills prepared by the Lexow Senate Investigating 
Committee were inadequate to meet the abuses which the investiga- 
tion had brought to light. Independent measures were then prepared 
in this city. Of the six measures named, only the first has passed the ~ 
jegislature. All the others have been delayed upon one pretext 
or another, the real reason being found, however, in the efforts of 
the politicians to manipulate these bills for political effect, without _ 
reference to the interests of New York City or the wishes of its 
people. 

On the fourth of February a mass meeting called by the reform or- 
ganizations was held in the large hall of Cooper Union. The assem- 
bling of a political meeting as large and representative and determined 
as was this, upon a day three months after an election, was an event — 
almost unprecedented within the memory of the men who are now 
active in our municipal affairs. The speeches were on a high plane 
of civic virtue and wisdom, and evidently expressed the views of the 
great audience. Resolutions calling upon the legislature to pass the 
reform bills, and denouncing bossism, were adopted. Upon resolution 
of this meeting the committee which drafted the reform police bills — 
was appointed. 

Another mass meeting, equally successful, was held in Cooper | 
Union on the twenty-seventh of March, under the auspices of the ; 
Committee of Seventy and other organizations which joined in the — 
call. In addition to resolutions similar to those of the fourth of 
February this meeting adopted an address to the people of the State, — 
in which the gravity of the situation was clearly brought out. 

The earnest efforts of Mayor Strong to carry out the policy to which 
he is pledged are hardly second in interest to the progress of reform | 
legislation. The consternation of the politicians, when they became 
convinced that the Mayor proposed to treat as serious the solemn 
assurances upon which he accepted the nomination from the reform 
organizations, has been ludicrous. The appointments thus far made 
have been very miuch superior to those to which Tammany mayors 
have accustomed us. With very few exceptions, the people expect 
the new officers to discharge their duties ably and honestly. At the 
same time, several of the appointments have been criticised upon the 
ground that they seem to tend toward a division of spoils among the 
political bodies which supported the reform candidates. These are ap- 7 
pointments of men who are active and prominent in those bodies, The e. 
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criticism is made upon principle, and without reflecting in any Way 
upon these men. No matter how excellent the standard of men ap. 
pointed, such an apportionment of appointments would bring the 
present administration within the spirit of the system which was over. 
thrown in the recent elections. 

Boston.—The retirement of Mayor Matthews, who occupied the 
position of chief executive for four consecutive terms (of one year 
each), has been the occasion of an address upon the condition of the 
city during his administration.* In this review of the administrative 
and financial condition of the city, Mayor Matthews makes several 
important recommendations. He advocates the lengthening of the 
term of the executive from one to two or three years ; the appointment 
of heads of departments for an indeterminate period, that is, until 
death, resignation or removal ; the consolidation of the present depart. 
ments, thirty-three in number, into a small number of important ex. 
ecutive departments; with further sub-divisions into bureaus. The 
legislative branch, which is at present bicameral, ought to be, accord. 
ing to Mr. Matthews, a single body, composed of from twenty- 
four to twenty-seven men elected for a term of three years. One 
of the strongest recommendations of the Mayor is for the radical 
re-organization of the system of police administration. Since 1885 this 
department has been in the hands of a State board appointed by the 
governor. It is suggested that the police department be again re- 
stored to the control of the city and placed in charge of a superintend- 
ent appointed by the mayor. The various elective officials, such as 
the Board of Street Commissioners, are to be placed under a system of 
mayoralty appointment. A similar reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Education, to be placed under a superintendent appointed by 
the mayor, is recommended. 

At the close of these suggestions for reform, the Mayor makes a 
statement which is extremely characteristic of the attitude of the State 
legislatures toward the cities, and throws not a little light upon the 
present condition of city government in the United States. In ex- 
plaining why these reforms have not been pressed with greater 
energy by himself and others, he urges as an excuse that it would be 
impossible for a Democratic mayor to obtain any such changes from a 
Republican legislature. They would be looked upon as a scheme to 
benefit a Democratic administration. He expresses the hope that the 
incoming mayor, a Republican, will fare better at the hands of the 
legislature. 

* “City Government of Boston.” By NATHAN MATTHEWs, Jr., Mayor of Boston, 


1891-95. The valedictory address to the members of the City Council, as 
1895. Boston: Rockwell & Churchill, State Printers. , : 
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Street Railways in Massachusetts. 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Railroad Commissioners* gives a complete description of the street 
railway systems in the cities of the State. The fact that few of our 
States publish such reports accounts for the lack of information con- 
cerning the development and financial importance of the street rail- 
way system in the United States. 

The report shows, in the first place, a remarkable increase in the 
electric railway system. Thus, as late as 1888, there was not a single 
mile of electric railway in operation in Massachusetts. The length 
of the horse railway system was 534 miles. By the end of 1894 it 
had decreased to 104 miles ; the electric system having increased to 
825 miles, making a total of 929 miles. This increase of a new sys- 
tem of street railway transportation has necessitated a large capital 
expenditure, which for the time being has diminished the dividends, 
so that in 1894 the average rate was 6.1 per cent compared with 6.9 
per cent in 1893. 

The advantage of the electric over the horse car system is not 
brought out quite as clearly as one would expect. In comparing the 
net earnings of the horse car system, we find the following percent- 
age of increase in the accounts of the latter as compared with the 
former in 1888 : 


Net earnings per passenger ... 60.5 per cent. 

Net earnings per car mile rum... .. 66.0 “ 
Net earnings per round triprun............. * 

Net earnings per mile 


The economy affected by the electric system is shown, however, by | 
the fact that while in 1885 the percentage of operating expenses to 
income was 80.2 per cent in 1894 the proportion was but 69.51 - 
cent. 

The last decade has shown a marvelous increase in the capital 
invested in street railway transportation. Thus, in 1885 the capital 
stock of all the street railway companies in Massachusetts was little | . ote 


more than $8,000,000 ; in 1894 it was nearly $27,000,000. During the 
same period the number of employes has increased from 4103 to Y 
7451; the number of cars from 2114 to 4058 ; the total passengers car- . 7 
ried from 100,746,786 to 220,464,099 ; while the numberof horses used 
has decreased from 9785 to 2014. The report contains an analysis of a 
*Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Railway Commissioners.” 


Public Document, No. 14. January, 1895. Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co., 
State Printers. 
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the accounts of all the street railway companies within the State, mak. 
ing it comparatively easy for any municipality to determine the possi. 
ble income that might be derived from a participation in the profits 
of such companies. The lack of trustworthy information on this 
point in most of our American cities has been one of the reasons for 
the absence of any just appreciation on the part of the population of 
the value of franchises granted to such companies. 

San Francisco.—The citizens of San Francisco are about to vote 
upon a new charter framed in accordance with the Constitutional 
Amendment adopted in 1879, which gives to all cities with a popula. 
tion exceeding one hundred thousand,* the right to frame their own 
charters through an elective board of fifteen free-holders, which charter 
must be submitted to the people for adoption or rejection. In 1880 
San Francisco made a first attempt to take advantage of this provision, 
but the charter adopted by the board of free-holders was rejected by 
the people. In 1882 another board was elected, but their charter 
shared the same fate. A third attempt in 1887 proved equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

The present charter for the city was framed by a board of free-holders 
elected in November, 1894. It contains some radical changes in the 
form of government. The legislative power is vested in a Board of 
Supervisors consisting of twelve members elected on a general ticket 
for a term of two years. The main changes however, are found in the 
provisions relating to the executive departments, especially in the 
position of the mayor. He is to be elected for a term of two years and 
the appointment of all officers, whose election or appointment is not 
otherwise specially provided for, is placed in his hands. He is made 
ex-officio president of the board of supervisors. The Department of 
Public Works is placed under the management of three commissioners, 
constituting a board of public works to be appointed by the mayor for 
a period of four years, subject to removal by him. This board is to 
have full charge of the work on streets, sewers, public buildings, and 
the supervision of contracts connected therewith. 

The educational system of the city is placed under the control and 
management of a board of five school directors appointed by the 
mayor for a period of four years. The Police Department is to be man- 
aged by a board of four police commissioners, appointed by the mayor 
for a term of four years. It is provided that the mayor shall not 
appoint more than two from the same political party. The Fire De- 
partment is placed under a similar board, similarly appointed. The 
Health Department, under a board of three members, and a Board of 


* By subsequent amendments extended to cities with a population exceeding tea 
thousand. 
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Election Commissioners consisting of four members, are all appointed _ 
by the mayor for terms of two and four years respectively. 
The charter, furthermore, contains important civil service provisions, 

applying to the main departments of the city government. A board “ 
of three civil service commissioners is provided for, to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor for a term of three years. On the sixteenth of © 
April, 1895, this charter is to be submitted to the people at a special 
election. If adopted by them, it must be submitted to the legislature, 
which has the right to accept or reject it 7 foto. If ratified by the 
legislature, it then becomes the organic law of the city, superseding 
its present charter and any special laws inconsistent with its pro- 
visions. 


x 
a 


FOREIGN CITIES. 


Berlin.—A recent report of the ‘‘ Five Jnsurance Institute’ shows 
the increasing importance and usefulness of one of the oldest muni- 
cipal institutions of Berlin. At the close of the last century the city 
organized what amounts to a mutual fire insurance association of prop- 
erty owners. Insurance against fire in this association was made ob- — 
ligatory upon every property owner, and the premium was made 
dependent upon the losses incurred during the year. In this way 
every property owner became interested in the fire-proof construc- 
tion of every building within the city, which accounts to a very great 
extent for the strict enforcement of building regulations. The report 
shows that during the last year the buildings within the city were 
insured for over $800,000,000, and that the loss by fire amounted toa 
little over $150,000, or nine cents per capita of the population. When | 
this is compared with the loss in other cities, the amount is insignifi- 
cant. Thus, in New York the loss from fire in 1891 was $3.86 per 
capita; in Chicago, $2.44; in Philadelphia, $2.34, and in Paris, 45c. 

London.—The report of the Royal Commission on the ‘‘ Unifica- 
tion of London,’’* appointed in March, 1893, contains a very complete 
exposition of the peculiar administrative and financial conditions 
under which the great English metropolis has been living. The Com- — 
mission, which was composed of the Hon. Leonard H. Courtney ; 
Sir Thomas Henry Farrer; Mr. Robert D. Holt, Mayor of the City 
of Liverpool ; Henry H. Crawford, Esq., Solicitor to the Corporation 
of the city of London; and Edward O. Smith, Esq., Town Clerk of 
the city of Birmingham, examined experts and parties interested at 
stated intervals from the ninth of June, 1893, until the eighth of 
June, 1894. 

*The report is printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode, Fleet street, London. Vol. I, 


Minutes of Evidence, price, 5s. Vol. II, Special Reports, price, 5s. 74. Vol. III, 
Report of the Commissioners, price, 15s. 3d. : 
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The first volume of the report (620 quarto pages) contains the testj. 
mony of these witnesses. The second volume, which, for Purposes 
of ascertaining the present condition of local government in Metro. 
politan London, is by far the most valuable, contains some twenty 
special reports upon such questions as the relation of the city of 


0 London to the surrounding vestries; the powers and duties of the 
* various local authorities throughout the county; the position of the 
London County Council; the financial condition of the Corporation 

vd of the city of London; statistics concerning the local areas into which 

i: London is divided for various governmental and electoral purposes, 

- etc. These reports tend to show the chaotic condition of administra. 


tive jurisdiction in the county of London. 

The old city with its single square mile of area and a continually 
diminishing population (in 1891; 37,000) still retains many of the 
privileges of the medizval corporation. It is true the “‘ Metropolis 
Management Act’’ of 1885 gave to the enormous population of the 
present county of London a kind of central authority with jurisdic. 
tion extending over the entire area, but its powers were so restricted | 
and traversed at every turn by the powers of the local vestry boards 
that a systematic and harmonious development of municipal institu. 
tions remained practically impossible. During the period between 
this act and the Local Government Act of 1888, the powers of this 
‘*Metropolitan Board of Works”? were gradually increased; the 
a4 ‘*City,”’ however, retaining the greater part of its former powers and 
i privileges. The establishment of a representative County Council, 
; which in 1888 succeeded to the old Metropolitan Board of Works, 
. marked an important step toward giving to the county of London a 
strong central organization capable of co-ordinating the more impor- 
tant problems of local policy. The city was expressly exempted from 
the most important provisions ; a state of affairs which in the lapse 
of time must necessarily begome untenable. Immediately after the 
establishment of the County Council the efforts to bring the “‘ City” 
within the ordinary jurisdiction of a central municipal authority were 
resumed with renewed vigor. The result was the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, and the present report. In the third volume the 
commissioners make their recommendations, to which is appended a 
report of a special committee of the Court of Common Council of the 
city, dissenting from the views of the Commission. 

The Commission recommends that the government of the county 
of Londor be entrusted to a central representative authority ; and that 
the present city should become merged into the county ; the entire dis- 
trict being incorporated under the name of the ‘‘ Mayor and Common- 
alty and Citizens of London.’’ The present local bodies or vestries 
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are to be reorganized and given a certain measure of independence as — 
regards purely local matters, and governed through a mayor and 
elective council. The centrai authority is to consist of a Council of 
122 councillors and twenty aldermen presided over by a Lord Mayor, 
who is to succeed to all the actual and traditional privileges of the 
Lord-Mayor of the “ City.’’ The property of the present city is to be 
yested in the new corporation, and the administration of the city — 
police to be transferred to the Home Office until the question of the 

management of the police system of the county is definitely settled. 
The report clearly shows a desire on the part of the Commission to 
make the transition to a unified form of municipal government as 

gradual as possible in order to make the changes acceptable to those 
sections now enjoying special privileges. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


“Municipal Reform Movements in the United States.” By Wm. H. 
ToLMAN, Ph. D., Secretary of the City Vigilance League, New York — 
City. With an introductory chapter by the Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. Pp. 219. Price, $1.00. New York: F. H. Revell Company, 1895. 
The volume of Mr. Tolman contains an account of the various move- 
ments for civic reform throughout the United States. It will be of spe- 
cial value to those contemplating the organization of societies for civic 
betterment, and contains many valuable hints concerning such work. 

“Street Railway Investments: A Study in Values.”” By EDWARD 
E. Hiccrns. Pp. 102. New York: Street Railway Publishing Co., 1895. _ 

The volume by Mr. Higgins traces the growth of the passenger rail- ie 
way system in this country. The author has very wisely divided the — 
subject so as to treat the various classes of cities separately. Thus, in | 
seven chapters he deals with the surface railways in cities of a popu- 
lation of less than 15,000; of from 15,000 to 25,000; 25,000 to 35,000 
35,000 to 50,000 ; 50,000 to 100,000; 100,000 to 500,000, and finally of 
cities with a population of over 500,000, The statistical data which 
lack careful co-ordination, serve to show the important place occupied 
by this branch of public transportation service as a means of invest- 
ment. 
Magazine Articles. 

In the Review of Reviews for April, Dr. Shaw gives an accountof | 
the activity of the more important reform associations throughout the — 
United States. The common ends towards which they are all striving, 
such as, non-partisanship in local elections, freedom of the munici- . 
pality from legislative interference, etc., are clearly shown. 

In the Engineering Maguzine for April, Mr. M. J. Francisco 
contributes an article on Municipal Ownership of Public 
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Corporations,”’ which is a savage attack upon the extension of muyj. 
cipal functions beyond purely political action. 

In the same number Mr. Allen R. Foote discusses the control of 
public-service corporations by municipalities. 

Professor Frank J. Goodnow, of Columbia College, discusses the 
question of ‘‘Municipal Home Rule’’ in the Political Science Quar. 
terly for March. The amendments to the Constitution of New York, 
with special reference to the provisions regarding special legislation 
are discussed. The author endeavors to show the utter inadequacy of 
the ordinary restrictions upon special legislation for cities. The only 
safe procedure seems to be the insertion of a definition of special legis. 
lation in the Constitution itself. Otherwise, there is danger that 
restrictions will be rendered of no effect through the liberal interpre. 
tation of the courts. The new Constitution of New York has done 
this through the insertion of a clause which specifically defines general 
and special city laws ; the latter being those which relate toa Certain 
city or to less than all the cities of a class. 
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[The editor of this department is glad to receive notes on all topics of interest to _ 
sociologists and persons working along sociological lines in the broadest accepta- 
tion of the term. It is not the purpose of these columns to define the boundaries 
of sociology, but rather to group in one place for the convenience of members of 
the Academy all available bits of information on the subject that would otherwise 
be scattered throughout various departments of the ANNALS. The usefulness of 
this department will naturally depend largely on the measure of co-operation 
accorded the editor by other members of the Academy. 

Among those who have already indicated their interest and willingness to con- 
tribute are such well-known workers along sociological lines as Professor F. H. 
Giddings (Columbia College), Professor W. F. Willcox (Cornell University), Dr. 
John Graham Brooks (Cambridge, Mass.), Dr. E. R. Gould (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), Mr. John Koren (Boston), Hon. Carroll D. Wright (Washington, D. C.), 
Professor E. Cheysson (Paris), Mr. Robert D. McGonnigle (Pittsburg, Pa.), Presi- 
dent John H. Finley (Knox College), Prof. D. R. Dewey (Boston), Miss Emily Green 
Balch (Jamaica Plains, Mass.), Miss M. EK. Richmond (Baltimore, Md.), and others, 

The Theory of Sociology.—7he Law of Population. ‘Three sig- 
nificant publications * attest a renewed interest in the study of Malthus 
and an attempt to restate the Malthusian law of population in a way 
that cannot fail to attract the attention of sociologists. In its original 
form the theory of Malthus, which regarded the growth of population 
as limited by the increase in the means of subsistence, was a purely 
economic problem, and as such received constant discussion and 
some modification at the hands of all leading economists. Professor 
Patten calls attention to Malthus’ own statement of his law and to the 
confusion in his own thought which led Malthus himself to shift 
somewhat his basis of proof. This led, further, to several different 
statements of the law on the part of Malthus’ successors. Professor 
Patten enumerates four statements of the law, all of which he finds 
defective, and claims that if the law is to be made of any use in politi- 
cal economy, ‘‘ it must be restated in a manner more in harmony with 
the present tendencies of economic thought.” He claims that ‘‘the 
opposition to be harmonized is not between population and the means 

of subsistence, but rather between population and productive power,” 


* “Population and Capital.” By ARTHUR T. HADLEY. A paper read at the 
seventh annual meeting of the American Economic Association, Columbia College, 
Dec. 27, 1894. To appear shortly in a volume of papers which will make Nos. 5 
and 6 of Vol. ix. of the Publications of the American Economic Association. 

“The Law of Population Restated.” By SIMON N. PATTEN. Political Science 
Quarterly, March, 1895. 

“Versuch einer Bevolkerungslehre ausgehend von einer Kritik des Malthus- 
schen Bevolkerungsprincips.”” By Dr. FRANK FETTER. Pp. vii-97. Jena, 1894. 
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and his conclusion is that ‘‘ over-population is relative and has its cang 
in social and not in physical conditions.”’ 

As a check to over-population Malthus laid much stress upon pm. 
dence and self-restraint, giving two qualities which Professor Patten 
thinks are developed by the same conditions that increase the food 
supply, or, what isthe same thing, increase the productive power of 
society, and, at the same time, the unconscious economic checks to 
population. 

Professor Hadley approaches the problem from a somewhat different 
side, but reaches an almost identical conclusion. Comparing the 
growth of population and capital, he finds interacting and mutually 
restrictive elements which tend to an equilibrium. He believes that 
the use of sociological methods of inquiry enables us to connect a dis. 
cussion of the growth of social capital with a study of the Malthusian 
theory, and through the combination ‘‘to present the essential truth 
which underlies them both in a more guarded, and, at the same time, 
a more convincing and useful form than is commonly given.” He 
sketches briefly the attempts of more primitive societies to meet the 
issue involved in the conflict between the growth of population and 
the growth of social capital, by infanticide and the institution of the 
matriarchate, and finally by the development of the military family, 
which enables social capital to accumulate from century to century in 
the hands of the strongest. Even if the system of property is unfair, 
a new tendency is manifest and the struggle becomes one for domina- 
tion rather than for annihilation. Under the perfection of the military 
system, in the changes brought about much more stress is laid on the 
production of wealth as well as on its appropriation, and thus a capi- 
talistic system is gradually introduced. Individual capital becomes a 
directing force in progress by the law of selection. Not merely do the 
strong and the industrious survive, as in the patriarchal and medizval 
systems; but the prudent and intellectual are eliminated from the reck- 
less and emotional. Professor Hadley’s conclusion is that ‘‘ Malthus 
made a mistake in giving too much countenance to the idea that pre- 
ventive checks must be conscious; but his socialistic critics makea 
greater mistake in holding that such checks are automatic. The truth 
would seem to be that such checks are, for the most part, institutional. 
The modern family and the modern law of capital have acted as a pow- 
erful system of preventive checks to population. The apparently auto- 
matic and often unconscious operation of these checks must not blind us 
to the historical power which has established and perpetuated them.” 

Dr. Fetter has worked out with considerable care a criticism of 
Malthus, and has tested by an able collection of statistical material 
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in a form which he calls ‘‘a voluntary theory of population,” in . 
which he emphasizes social and psychic factors in very much the same - 
way as Professors Hadley and Patten. In his criticism of Malthus’ 
statement of his law, Dr. Fetter calls attention to the double sense 
in which the word ‘‘ tendency”? or “‘tends”’ is used: ‘‘ Malthus un- 
doubtedly sometimes meant by the statement that the population 
has a tendency to increase faster than the means of subsistence ; that 
the possibility or capability of such increase is always present, and, 
again, in the other sense to which this phrase is open, that the num- 
ber of people in any given society at any given time actually did — 
increase in conformity to this law.’”’ Dr. Fetter points out very well 
how the double thought involved not only created confusion in the 
mind of Malthus, but has been the cause of much of the dispute 
among his followers. He concludes that Malthus’ central idea was 
that the population was in some way determined by the division of 
the sum of the means of subsistence, by the average amount consumed 
by one man, a theory similar in statement to the Wage-Fund theory. 
But, how the sum of the means of subsistence, or the unit of subsist- 
ence, is to be determined Malthus does not indicate. ‘‘It has the 
appearance of an explanation without in reality being one, and Mal- 
thus did not succeed in giving us a satisfactory theory of population.”’ 

Dr. Fetter has spared those who care to study the question on a 
statistical side, much trouble by bringing together in the second part 
of his monograph the latest statistics from all countries which will 
serve to test the Malthusian theory. These tablesrelate tothe number _ 
of marriages ; the age of contracting parties; the influence of property __ 
and of class distinctions on age and number of marriages ; the number 
of children to each marriage in the various social classes, etc. A com- 
parison of the number of persons per thousand of the population 
marrying, shows the following falling off for the period 1886 to 1890 
compared with the figures given by Malthus based on returns for the © 
years indicated for each country : 


England (beginning of seventeenth century).........-. 17.4 


The figures for the period 1886 to 1890 for these same countries were 
as follows : 


England . 
Holland . . 
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The age of marriage for both men and women is highest among the 
small agricultural property holders. The age is lowest for meq 
among the poorest classes and highest among the well-to-do classes, 
The general present tendency in all countries is a lowering of the 
age rather than a raising of the same. The birth-rate has fallen singe 
the sixties in all western countries with the exception of Italy. 

Dr. Fetter believes that the problem of over-population will be 
solved by the introduction of psychological elements into our educa. 
tion ; by the influence of an improvement in the standard of life; 
and by the educational training of social institutions. To this latter 
method, he believes society must turn, and with a feeling of greater 
responsibility bring such educational agencies, as, for instance, the 
encouragement of small property-holding, State activity in the line of 
savings banks, ete., to bear upon the lower classes. And, with such 
measures in view he concludes with the words: ‘‘A rightly defined 
theory of population is not the prop of any impending injustice, 
nor the weapon of any privileged class, nor the enemy of true pro- 
gress. It does not ignore the errors of the past, nor the evils of the 
present, and it views with hope the future of society.” 

Unemployed.—Report of Massachusetts Commission. ‘The com 
mission on the unemployed has submitted to the Legislature the first 
part of its report, dealing with relief measures. 

Under the act authorizing its existence the commission was organ- 
ized June 29, 1894, and has consequently had but a few months in 
which to pursue its investigation. The act called for an extensive 
inquiry on subjects widely differing from each other. On some of 
these subjects there was little data available and no precedent for 
the methods to be followed. The commission, therefore, has had to 
devise its own machinery of inquiry, as well as to collect independ- 
ently the facts called for. The commission has kept well within the 
appropriation which was made, and has already collected a large por- 
tion of its material. 

This first part of the report is confined to relief measures adopted in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, chiefly during the winter of 1893-94. 
The discussion of the relative merits of these methods, and suggestions 
for the future, have been postponed until the final report, which will 
embody the recommendations of the Board. In Massachusetts, the 
relief agencies considered are special relief committees organized by 
the citizens of the several cities and towns, municipal departments 
which gave employment upon public works, labor organizations 
which gave out-of-work benefits or used other funds for similar 
purposes, private charitable agencies, and public poor departments. 
Interest will centre chiefly upon the operations of special relief 
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committees and the employment upon public works, for these were 


due to the unusual depression, and have seldom been resorted to in 


Massachusetts. 
In thirteen Massachusetts cities or towns special relief committees 


were formed of the citizens at large. In seven of these, of which Wor- 
cester is the most striking case, relief was given without the require- 
ment of work. In five, relief was given both gratuitously and in the 
form of work. Of these, Cambridge, Chelsea and Lynn are the most 
prominent examples. In only one city, Boston, did a special relief 
committee give aid except in return for work. 

The employment upon public works consisted in the continuation 
beyond the usual season of work already in hand, the hastening of 
work, and the undertaking of work which probably would not have 
been done at all in the near future if the desire to give employment 
had not served as a stimulus. The work performed consisted of 
street cleaning, street construction, sewer work, park work, gravel 
filling, stone breaking, and construction and maintenance of water 
works. Ina fewcases the wages paid were considerably lower than 
those usually paid in the departments giving employment, for it was 
thought that the inexperience of the workmen and the unfavorable 
season made labor at the usual rates unprofitable ; in many cases the 
wages were somewhat reduced below the usual point, but commonly, 
emergency men were paid the same as regular laborers. In almost 
every town, some loss was suffered from the inexperience of the men 
and the unfavorable season of the year. The average increase of 
cost was perhaps 40 per cent, though in some instances the increase 
was as much as 200 per cent. 

Of relief afforded by labor organizations, the commission has been 
unable to obtain full statistics, partly because of the unwillingness of 
trade-unions to make public their doings, and partly because the 
relief afforded was unusual in character and therefore records of its 
distribution were not kept by the unions in a form available for publi- 
cation. A few typical instances are stated, however, showing the 
unusual benefits afforded by the cigar makers and the textile workers 
of the State. That the trade organizations spent large sums in caring 
for their unemployed is shown, in addition, by the statements of those 
who raised special funds or opened voluntary subscriptions. The 
relief afforded by the central labor union of Boston is notable, not 
simply because it was contributed by others than members of trade 
organizations, but because it was distributed to families known to be 
in distress, whether they were connected with trade organizations or not. 

The relief granted by private charities was increased in amount at 
least 50 per cent over that of a normal year, and the proportion of 
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families who applied for relief for the first time is unusually large, 
There were few soup houses, and a marked advance in relief methods 
over preceding years in the attempt to furnish work by opening wood. 
yards, sewing-rooms or industrial laundries. Precautions were takeg 
that the product sold should not enter into competition with persons 
regularly in employment, but the difficulty of making sales in this 
way precluded success in most cases. 

The relief afforded by public poor departments was much greater, 
particularly in the cities of more than 20,000 inhabitants, where it 
reached two or three times as much as in previous years. In four 
cities, men were sent to wood-yards for this purpose ; in two, they 
were sent to the town farms; and in three, they were employed at 
stone-breaking. 

A rough approximation of the number of persons aided, single or 
representatives of families, in Massachusetts by three of the relief 
agencies mentioned, citizens’ relief committees, public works and poor 
departments, puts the figures at 65,000. This alone, probably repre- 
sents increased or unusual aid for more than 40,000 persons or fami- 
lies. Some may have been counted twice, but it is hardly possible 
that the number aided by private charities and labor organizations 
would not restore this figure. 

The applicants for relief were chiefly of the unskilled class. In 
some towns, indeed, where the distress was due to depression in an 
industry which furnished a large part of the employment of the town, 
many skilled workmen were forced to apply for aid. A large propor- 
tion, even of the skilled, are reported as improvident. In miany cases, 
applicants appeared willing to do a fair day’s work in return for their 
wages. 

With very few exceptions, relief was afforded only to residents or 
persons appearing to have a dona fide intention to settle. Investiga- 
tion was generally attempted, but usually proved to be inadequate or 
was subsequently abandoned altogether. 

A number of interesting experiments carried on in cities of the 
United States outside of Massachusetts, are discussed in the report. 

In Indianapolis the administration of emergency relief was under- 
taken by a committee of the Commercial Club which dispensed food 
in return for work. If a person’s application for aid was reported 
favorably, an account book was issued to him, upon which he 
could obtain at a market maintained by the committee a ration sup- 
posed to be sufficient for his family. The ration was made up uponé 
definite system, and was intended to include all necessary foods. It 
was changed from time to time, and the cost was charged upon the 
account book at seventy-two or eighty-two cents or at one dollar, 
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irge, | according to its composition. The retail price of the articles would -* 
1ods have been about $1.60. Every effort was made to obtain the best at iy 
ood. the lowest possible cost, and assistance was given in the selection by 
ken dealers interested in the work of the committee. The committee was 
sons unable to procure private employment for the men whom it needed 
this to assist, and therefore, for most of the time the main reliance was a 
public work. 
iter, In Detroit a unique plan was adopted upon the recommendation of i i 
e it ‘ the mayor, Hon. Hason S. Pingree, by which unoccupied land within bia 
four the city limits and adjacent was utilized by the unemployed for raising : 
hey vegetables for their consumption during the coming winter. About 
| at 4so acres of land were utilized in this way. A special Agricultural 
Commission, appointed to take charge of this work, staked off the 
© or land in small parcels, plowed and harrowed it, and furnished seed. 
lief It is reported that the venture netted to the cultivators food to the | 
poor value of twelve or fourteen thousand dollars, costing the committee 7 
| only three thousand six hundred dollars. . 
mi- In New York the most interesting experiment was the cleaning of 7 
ible tenement houses, conducted under the direction of the East Side a" 
ons Relief Work Committee. Houses numbering seven hundred, com- — 
prising three thousand rooms, eight hundred halls, five hundred cel- 
In lars, besides sheds, stables, lofts, etc., were whitewashed ; three thou- 4 
a8 sand four hundred eighty-five barrels of refuse were removed from five 
wn, hundred fifty cellars ; in addition to these, two thousand five hundred 
por- halls and two t! romsand two hundred rooms were cleaned and scrubbed. 
os, Nearly twenty thousand dollars was expended as wages for the unem- 
ployed in this way. 
In Chicago, the most interesting relief was given by work for | 
dav which payment was made in tickets redeemable in lodging, food, 
1g clothing. The work consisted of labor upon the streets. 
= The experiments undertaken abroad for emergency relief are similar 
to those in the United States, and throw but little light upon the 
the problem. 
The Report of the Citizens’ Relief Commitice of Boston * is per- 
der- haps the most suggestive of all the reports of the special relief work 
ood for the winter of 1893-94 that have yet appeared in print. The Boston __ 
ted committee had at its command, by subscription, something over 
he $100,000, and together with money earned by the committee the _ 
up sum spent aggregated $136,000. The report gives a very full © i 
mn & statistical analysis of just how this money was spent, and an 
= account of the plans adopted to turn it into the most useful channels. 
e 
lar, * Report of the Citizens’ Relief Committee of Boston for 1893-94."’ Boston, 


18. Pp. 72. Forsale by Clarke & Co. Price, 25 cents. 
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The only unremunerative work done by the committee was in cleap. 
ing the streets, for which $25,000 was paid to 17,383 men in small 
sums for whole and half days’ labor. Seventeen sewers were cop. 
structed at a season of the year which made the work more Costly ; the 
deficit in cost being made good from the Committee’s funds ; $11,485 
was paid in this way as a deficit which enabled contracts for $35, 121 to 
be executed ; of this sum, $25,487 was paid in wages for labor, and 
$12,091 paid to men assigned by the Relief Committee. Road-build. 
ing and digging down hills made up the rest of the outdoor work, 
Lighter indoor work for men not able for the severe outdoor work 
was provided in an annex to the women’s work-room. As many 
as 200 men at a time were set to work on rag-carpets; about 
500 men were thus employed and earned about $9900 for 9900 
days’ work. The indoor work for women was conducted along 
specially able lines, and relief afforded to about 2700. About 350 
women were usually employed ; the largest number on any day being 
525 at eighty cents a day for eight hours on three days’ shifts. 

A part ofthe products was sold and the remainder given to various 
charitable organizations in Boston. The means of investigation 
employed to secure relief only to the deserving were very thorough, 
and are worthy of examination as a basis for future experimentation, 

Domestic Service Question.—In the April number of the Ladias’ 
Hlome Journal,* the Countess of Aberdeen has contributed some 
weighty words on the vexed question of household service, together 
with an account of an interesting experiment that she has made on the 
servants of her own household. In our Eastern States with the pres- 
sure for employment and the severe conditions that have in the past 
two years been brought about by the slackened condition of industry, 
it is singular that domestic service is as much a problem as ever, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is relatively much better paid than the 
lower grades of factory work. It has become evident to thoughtful 
students of the problem that the difficulty is not a purely economic 
one, having to do with the law of supply and demand ; but contains 
also social elements. The relation between employer and employed ; 
the lack of freedom of command over one’s time within specific hours, 
together with a certain caste feeling—all contribute to bring about a 
state of affairs that makes it impossible to supply the demand for even 
fairly trained and efficient domestic service. 

The Countess of Aberdeen in relating the results of the experiment 
which has covered a series of years, indicates some lines along which 

*“ The Burning Question of Domestic Service and an Endeavor to Solve It.” 
By the CounTESS CF ABERDEEN. Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, April, 
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further experiment on a larger scale in groups or families might be 
tried, and suggests, at least, some outlook for a reform movement. 
The one suggestion—of some limitation in the hours of employment 
for service, is in itself worthy of careful consideration. Individual 
families employing a small number of servants may not be able to 
carry out the schemes for the educational and social improvement of 
their employes, looking to the possibility of making such work 
respectable, endurable and permanent, which seem to have met with 
| considerable success in the case of the Countess of Aberdeen ; but the 
suggestion certainly contains elements that might be made applicable 
under very different circumstances. 

The Norwegian Company System for the Control of the Liquor 
Traffic.—In a recent pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Norwegian Company 
System; Why Massachusetts Should Adopt and Test it,” Mr. George 
P. Morris has given a concise and able argument for the Norwegian 
law, which is now being used as campaign literature throughout the 
State of Massachusetts, pending action on a bill that has been before 
its legislature for some time. 

Massachusetts has twice tried and twice rejected prohibition. It 
has made various experiments with license systems and with the 
principle of local option. Local prohibition has obtained victories in 
several of the smaller cities. In 1884 six out of twenty-three cities 
| voted no license, and in December, 1894, twelve out of thirty-one 
voted likewise ; but some of the largest and most typical cities showed 

no disposition to exclude the liquor traffic. In a period of thirteen 
years Boston, Holyoke and Newburyport have never voted “no”’ on 

a license issue; Lowell and Northampton voted “no’’ but once; 

Lawrence, Springfield, Chicopee, but twice, etc. In 1894, Boston, 

Springfield, Northampton, Lowell, Worcester and other large cities 

all voted for license. 

In 1893 a strong movement in favor of a trial of the Norwegian 
| Company System made itself felt in the New England press. The 
| legislature authorized the appointment of an able commission to in- 
vestigate the system, and after a very full public discussion, the com- 

mission drafted a bill which was reported to the General Court. The 
joint committee of the Senate and House to which it was referred gave 
numerous hearings to friends and opponents of the bill,—the opposi- 
tion coming chiefly from liquor dealers and producers,—and the com- 
mittee reported ‘‘inexpedient to legislate.’’ After this report had 
| been made, the friends of the bill in order to solidify their ranks, 


amended it to meet the objections of certain opponents who feared an 
injurious effect on the no-license States. In its new shape it passed 
the House by large majorities on its several readings, and in its final 
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stage, on June 12, by a vote of eighty-one to sixty-seven. The Senate 
passed it up to the end of its second stage, but it was defeated on its 
third and final vote because some of the Senators felt that another 
year of examination and discussion of the question might prove best, 
It is probable that certain pressure exerted by the liquor interests had 
something to do with this sudden conservatism on the part of the 
Massachusetts Senators. 

The friends of this experiment, however, have this year made a re. 
newed and vigorous campaign to attain their object, and a new bill 
now before the Massachusetts Legislature is about to go to vote and 
with a much more favorable outlook for its success than at any pre 
vious time. The bill is entitled: The Massachusetts Norwegian Bill 
of 1895. It provides that the State shall require each municipality at 
its annual election or town meeting to decide by ballot ‘‘ yes” or 
“no”? whether licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be 
granted. The bill isan extension of the local option principle, it is 
permissive only. 

Small places which ought to and might exclude the saloon do not 
come within the application of the law. A town must have five thou- 
sand inhabitants before it can try the Norwegian Company System, 
and, further, in order to protect the cities and towns which have 
already voted ‘‘no”’ on the question of license from going back 
hastily to a license régime, the bill provides that no city or town may 
adopt the company system, except it has voted “‘ yes ’’ on the license 
question for three years previous, to the passage of this act. Asa 
matter of fact, therefore, the act is a piece of special legislation, 
which, under present conditions, will apply to only ten cities and eleven 
towns of over five thousand population. Further conditions imposed 
by the bill are: 

First, a petition from one per cent of the voters ; 

Second, a bond with a heavy indemnity guaranteeing the forma- 
tion of a suitable company ; 

Third, the question goes to the voters for a ‘‘ yes’’ or “no” de- 
cision as to license, which if granted, will then be granted in this 
form. 

Fourth, the Mayor, or Chairman of Selectmen, Treasurer and 
Chairman of Board of Assessors are constituted a commission to de- 
cide in writing to which of two or more applying companies a monop- 
oly of the licenses shall be granted, which decision is to be based on 
the fitness of the applicants for effecting the ends intended by the 
bill. 

Fifth, no more than one license to three thousand people shall be 
granted. At present, outside of Boston, one license to one thousand 
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people, and inside of Boston one license to five hundred people may 
be granted. 

Sixth, the hours during which the saloons may be opened are cut 
down from 6 a.m. to II p. m. as at present, to, from 8 a.m. to Io 
p. m. 

Seventh, in order to insure a fair trial, the question of license can 
come up for popular vote only once in three years. 

Eighth, the company controls retail trade (up to fifty gallons) in all 
alcoholics, except sales in drug stores and sales under the present 
club law. 

The financial features of the bill provide that the company receive 
five per cent on all money actually invested, and shall accumulate a 
reserve fund equal to its capital stock in order to guarantee the face 
value of this stock. Such reserve must be invested and cannot be 
touched except in case of failure, and the income from it is distributed 
as in the case of general profits. Net profits from the company’s 
business are then distributed as follows : One-half goes to the estab- 
lishment of coffee houses, reading rooms, etc., for the purpose of allur- 
ing men away from drink ; an amount, not exceeding one-fifth, is to 
be devoted to the better enforcement of the liquor laws; an amount, 
not exceeding one-tenth, is to go to the county for increase in the 
number of probation offices; the balance, at least one-fifth, goes to 
the State for its asylums, prisons and reform schools. All profits, 
therefore, are distributed with a view either to prevent or help remedy 
the drink evil. 

No stock in any company may be held by any party interested in a 
liquor business. The State Commissioners of Corporations must over- 
see everything ; require accounts to be made public ; and wind up the 
company’s business by legal process in case of violation of law. Any 
person who chooses may apply to the County Judge of Probate for an 
investigation and revocation of license in the case of any company 
guilty of illegality. 

The bill has been carefully prepared to insure the chief ends already 
attained by Norwegian experience, namely: First, to remove allure- 
ments to drink ; second, to separate the liquor business from poli- 
tics; third, to sell the least amount practicable, and that of the 
purest quality. 

Mr. Morris’ pamphlet, as well as various other articles, such as 
“The Norwegian System in its Home,’’ by the Rev. D. N. Beach, 
published in the New England Magazine for February, 1895, as the 
result of a trip to Norway; and, a reprint of Dr. E. R. L. Gould’s 
article on the same subject published in the Forum November, 1894, 
can be had free, for purposes of distribution, by applying (with 
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enclosed postage for return) to Mr. J. G. Thorp, Jr., 89 State street 
Boston, Mass. 

Another excellent résumé of the facts on the Norwegian system is 
to be found in a pamphlet by Dr. Gould, giving in a more popula 
form and with additional facts the substance of his report to the 
United States Department of Labor. This also may be had from My. 
Thorp on payment of twenty-five cents. 

The School of Applied Ethics will hold its fourth summer ges. 
sion at Plymouth, Mass., commencing on July 8, 1895, and continuing 
for five weeks. There are to be four departments—Economics, Ethics, 
Education and History of Religions. 

In the Department of Economics the subjects to be treated are: 
“The Relation of the State to Industry,’ ‘‘ State Legislation,” “ Tax. 
ation,’’ and ‘‘ The Importance of Official Investigation in the Solution 
of Industrial Affairs.’’ Among those to lecture in this department are 
Professor H. C. Adams, of Michigan University ; Professor J. W. 
Jenks, Cornell University ; Professor J. B. Clark, Amherst College; 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Johns Hopkins University ; Professor Arthur H. 
Hadley, Yale University, and Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor. 

In the Department of Ethics Professor Felix Adler will give six 
lectures on the following subjects : (1) ‘‘ The Ethics of Industrial Con. 
flict ’’ (Boycotts, Strikes, etc.). (2) ‘‘ The Ethics of Industrial Peace” 
(Mediation, Arbitration, etc.). (3) ‘‘ The Effect of Modern Industrial 
Development on the Family.’’ (4) ‘‘Socialism and the Family.” (5) 
‘The Future Development of Trades Unionism.’’ (6) ‘‘ Spiritual Re- 
generation as a Means of Promoting Industrial Progress.’’ Professor 
Woodrow Wilson, Princeton University, will give two lectures on 
‘“‘The Referendum in Europe and the United States,’’ and Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes may possibly give three lectures on “The 
Effect of Modern Economic Development on the Interpretation of the 
Law.”’ 

A complete program which will soon be ready can be obtained 
from the secretary of the school, Mr. S. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


Sociological Theory : 

‘Hull House Maps and Papers. A presentation of nationalities and 
wages in a congested district of Chicago, together with comments 
and essays on problems growing out of social conditions.” By 

RESIDENTS OF HuLt, Houss, a social settlement, at 335 South Halsted 
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Liquor Legislation : 
_ “The Gothenburg System.” By E. S. Talbot. Good Word, 
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** Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic.”” By E. R. L. Gourp. Pp, 
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CES E. WILLARD. Arena, March, 1895. 
“The Norwegian Company System; Why Massachusetts Should 
_ Adopt and Test It’’ By Gro. P. Morris. Pp. 64. Boston, 1895, 
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note, 616 India. “ Land Revenue and its Admin- 
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tory,”’ note, 621 
“ Roger Williams, ” by O. Straus, re 
viewed, 977-78 
“Sam Houston and the War “ Inde- 
in Texas’”’ by A. M. Will- 
ams, reviewed, 984-86 
Home rule party, 474 
House of Commons, Effects of group 
system on, 508 
Hygiene, See Demography 
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m in British India,” by B. H. 
Baden-Powell, reviewed, 285-87 

Industry. Kleingewerbe und Hausin- 
dustrie in Oesterreich,”’ by E. Schwied- 
land, reviewed, 972-7 : 

ra- Insurance, inst fire in Berlin, 997 

“Compulsory Insurance in  Ger- 

et many,” by J. G. Brooks, reviewed, 


> 
~ 


59-62 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 913 
Iowa. See Local History.) 
‘ Italian cities, Budgets of 


r “Jurisprudence, A Critical History of 
” Modern English,” by G. H. Smith, re- 
viewed, 433-34 


Kansas. See Referendum. 


Labor. “Arbeiterfrage und die deutschen 
Gewerkvereine,” by M. Hirsch, note, 


“ Bourses du travail,” by G. de Mo- 
linari, reviewed, 294-96 
Effect of machinery on, 814 
“ Eight Hours for Work,” by J. Rae, 
al reviewed, 603-5 
“Geschichte des deutschen Genos- 
senschaftwesens,” by H. Zeidler, 
h reviewed, 985-86 
i, “History of Trade-Unionism,” by 8S. 
and B. Webb, reviewed, 438-44 
al * Industrial Arbitration and Concili- 
ation’ by J. 8. Lowell, reviewed, 
292-94 
“Labour and Popular Welfare,” by 
W. H. Malloch, reviewed, 768-71 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND TRADE 
INSTRUCTION, 209-41; Hostility of 
trade-unions, 209 ; Foreign element 
not controlling, 210; cept in 
Y- few cases, 213; Attitude of Eng- 
, lish unions, 215 ; American unions 
and apprenticeship, 216; Strikes, 
@ 219; Need of mental training, 221 ; 
Of mobility of trades, 223; Special 
y trade instruction abroad, 224 ; Pratt 
Institute, 227; Unions dislike 
tone not purpose of trade schools, 
230; Not iavorable to unions, 233 ; 


‘ Direct opposition of the unions, 
238; Possibility of harmonizing 
interests, 240 


PEACEABLE BOYCOTTING, 28-47; De- 
[ cision in Ann Arbor case, 28; 
Meaning of restraint of trade, 31 ; 
r Necessity of competition and 
st le, 33; English laws on com- 
binations, 35 ; Modern standpoint, 
. 37; Origin of term boycott, 39; 
Position of English courts, 43 
. Publications of French Bureau of 
Labor, 146 
“Social Peace,” by G.v. Schulze-Gae- 
vernitz, note, 447 
“Land Systems in Australia,” by W. 
Epps, note, 313 
’ Law. See Uniform Legislation 
“ Law of Persons and Personal Property, 
Commentaries on,” by T. W. Dwight, 
note, 785 
“ Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General,” 
by W. M. Polk, reviewed, 296-99 
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Liquor legislation, in Norway, 645 
Norwegian system in Massachusetts, 


“‘Local Government in the South and 
Southwest,” 
Local history, ‘‘Claim Association of 
Johnson County, Ia.,” by B. F. Sham- 
baugh, note, 619 
London, Unification of, 997 
Work of the County Council, 634 


Machinery, Effect of, on labor, 814 

Marriage and divorce, Proposed uniform 
law on, 859 

Massachusetts, Country roads in, 269 et 


seq. 
Street railways in, 995 
See Liquor legislation. 
See also Unemployed. 
‘Masses and Classes,’ by H. Tuckley, 
note, 145 
Mexico. ‘Resources and Development 
of Mexico,” by H. H. Bancroft, re-— 
viewed, 109-11, note, 782 
**Middle Ages, History of Germany in — 
the,” by E. F. Henderson, reviewed, — 
592-93 
Might and Right. ‘“‘Der Kampf ums > 
Recht des Stiirkeren und Seine Ent-— 
wickelung,” by H. Kato, reviewed, 
767-68 


Minnesota, Public Examiners in, 873 
Mirabeau. See French Revolution. 
Money. How To SAVE BIMETALLISM, 557- 
68; Gravity of monetary situation, 
557; Legal ratio im ble, 558 ; Error 
of bimetallists, ; Power of the 
silver ring, 561; Proposal for circula- 
tion of silver by weight, 564 
“Ist eine Abnahme der Goldproduk- 
tion zu befiirchten,” by G. Heim, 
reviewed, 300-7 
Melanges financiers,’”’ by R. G. 
Levy, reviewed, 300-7 


“ Métal-argent la fin du XIXe¢ 
Siécle,” by L. Bamberger, re- — 
viewed, 300-7 


*“ Monnaie, le credit et le change, 
La,” by A. Arnauné, reviewed, 

. 959-65 

MONEY AND BANK CREDITS IN THE 
UniTeD STATES, 531-56; Money 
and standard of value, 581; Gold 
reserve, 533; Bank money alone 
elastic, 535; Security for normal 
bank issue, 586; Municipal bonds, 
538; Railroad bonds, 539 ; Plan for — 
expansibility of currency in 
emergency, 541, Bank credits an 
important factor, 544; Necessity of _ 
avoiding inflation, 546; Normal 
relation of credits to banking cap- 
ital, 547; Baltimore plan for na- 
tional bank currency, 551; No se- — 
curity for normal issue provided, 
552; Canadian experience inappli- 
cable, 553 

Prize essay on, 622 

Stichworte der Silberleute, Die,”’ by 
L. Bamberger, reviewed, 300-7 

Socialistic explanation of, 733 
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“Treatise on Money,” by J. 8. Nich- 
olson, reviewed, 299-307 

“ Waéhrungsfrage und die Zukunft 

der Oesterreichisch-ungarischen 


Valutereform,” by F. Wieser, re- 


viewed, 300-7 
Mortgages. MORTGAGE BANKING IN 
Russia, 242-56; Comparison with 


United States, 242 ; Government banks, 
246 ; Mutual banks, 247 ; Private banks, 
251; Relative strength, 255 
“Municipal Government in_ Great 
Britain,”’ by A. Shaw, reviewed, 973-77 
Notes on Municipal Government, 
456-60, 629-39, 795-813, 990-1000 
Recent literature on Municipal Gov- 
ernment, 999 
Municipal reform movement, 636 


National banking in United States. See 
Money. 

** National Life and Character,” by C. H. 
Pearson, reviewed, 600-3 

Natural law, Political economy of, 620 

Nebraska. See Economic History 

New York, Country roads in, 271 

New York City, Civil service administra- 
tion in, 806; Financial system of, 800 ; 
Mayoralty election in, 457; Proposed 
—r measures with reference to, 

; Public baths in, 992; Reform 

movement in, 803; Tenement houses 
in, 817; Trade schools in, 234 

Norway, Liquor legislation in, 645 

Norwegian system of liquor legislation 
in Massachusetts, 1009 


Ohio, Elected officials in, 662 
Omaha, Charter of, 632; Impeachment 
of Mayor of, 633 


Pacific railways. See Railways 

Parnellite party, 504 

Party Government. BREAK UP OF THE 
ENGLISH PARTY SYSTEM, 490-511; 
Groups in the House of Commons, 
490; Divisions of parties before 1874, 
492 ; Origin and growth of Home Rule 
group, 494; of the Liberal Unionists, 

; of the Parnellites, 504; Power of 

the smaller groups, 508; Political con- 
sequences, 908 

Peasant emancipation, ‘‘ Bauernbefrei- 
ung und die Auflésung des gutsherr- 
men 


bauerlichen Verhaltniss in Béh- 
, Mahren und 
Griinberg, reviewed, 762-64 
Pedagogics. See Education. 
“Pennsylvania, Law of Boroughs in,” 
by F. Raymond Savidge, note, 145 
Poor laws in, 642 
PERSONAL NoTEs, 104, 272, 412, 587, 754, 954 
Philadelphia, Appropriations of, 798, Fi- 
nances of, 456, 629 ; Gas of, 991; Reser- 
voir question in, 456; Streets in, 990; 
Trade schools in, 229; Water of, 991 
‘*Handbook for Philadelphia Voters,” 
by C. A. Brinley, note, 141 
“ Philanthropy and ial Progress,”’ b 
J. Addams and others, reviewed, 591-92. 
Pleasures and pains, 465 
Political Economy. ‘An Analysis of the 
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Ideas of Economics,” by L. P. 
reviewed, 138-39 1. P. 
Economic classics edited by w, J 
Ashley, note, 611 
**Grundbegriffe und Grund], der 
te 


Volkswirtschaft, by J. 
viewed, 122-23 
“Histoire des doctrines écon. 


by H. Wood, note, 629 
d’ économie politique,” 
y C. Gide, fourth edition, note, 14 
‘Principles of economics,” by P 
Osborne, note, 144 > 
“Principles of Political économy,” 
by J. 3. Nicholson, reviewed, 123-38 
WHY HAD RoscHER 80 LITTLE 
ENCE IN ENGLAND, 317-44; Roscher 
in Germany, 317; Tendencies of 
Mill, 319; Recent advances in 
England, 320 ; Defects of subjective 
economics, 322; Universality of 
form, 325; Attacks on _historica) 
economists, 327; Theory not dis. 
carded by them, 329; Historica) 
attitude of the minority, 333 
See Economics 
See also Sociology 
See also Woman 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION OF THRE 
CENTRAL STATES, 796-97 
Politics. 
tik,” 


““Wesen und Zweck der Poli- 
by G. Ratzenhofer, reviewed, 


can Cities,” by M. T. nol 
viewed, 431-32 

Poor Laws in Pennsylvania, 642 

Poor relief. ‘ Public Assistance of the 
Poor in France,”’ by E. G. Balch, re 
viewed, 108-11 

Population, Recent theories, 1001 

SIGNIFICANCE OF A DECREASING 
BIRTH-RATE, 48-89; Malthus’ 
views, 48; Herbert Spencer, 50; 
Recent views abroad and in United 
States, 53; Birth-rate in United 
States for white and colored, 58; 
Nervous d and _ birth-rate, 
65; Birth-rate and economic fact- 
ors, 72; Conclusions, 89 

Production. ‘‘ Nationale Produktion und 
nationale Berufsgliederung,” by H. 
Losch, reviewed, 

Profit. See Rent 

Property, a socialistic explanation, 738 


Railroads. “‘ Uber die Entwickelung der 
australischen Eisenbahnpolitik,” by 
M. Kandt, reviewed, 764-67 

INDUSTRIAL SERVICES OF THE Rall- 

WAYS, 897-914 ; Newness of the rail- 
way, 897; Industrial conditions 
before the railway, 900 ; Industrial 
changes and the railway, 92; 
Present services, 904; Cheapeni 
of products, 905; Uniformity 
prices, 907; Railway discrimina- 
tions, 908; Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s methods, 909; Interstate 
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merce Commission, 913 
“ National Jonsolidation of Rail- 
” by G. H. Lewis, reviewed, 


est and gradual payment of prin- 
cipal, 699 

REASONABLE RAILWAY RATES, 335-60; 
Rates the real railway question, 
$35; Rates not | excess- 
ive, 336; Difficulty of maintaining 
high rates, 340 ; Existing rates from 
investors’ outlook, 342; Relation 
of revenues to capitalization, 348; 
Is capitalization excessive, 352; Im- 
possibility of apportioning indi- 
vidual rates to cost, 356; Outlook 
for satisfactory rates, 359 

Report on railways in Massachusetts, 


786 
Securities of, as a basis for bank 
notes, 539 

“Union Pacific Railway,” by J. P. 

THE Davis, reviewed, 114-16. 
See Labor. 

oli- See also Street Railways. 
ved, Referendum, proposed in Kansas, 621 
Rent. “ History of the General Doctrine 
leri- of Rent,”” by C. W. Macfarlane, note, 


CLARK’s USE OF ‘“‘ RENT” AND “PRo- 
FITs,”’ ll 
the RENT AND PROFIT, 90-103 ; Confusion 
of modern terminology, 90; Two 
forms of surplus, 92; Recognition of 
them inadequate with Commons,93; 
Hobson, 95 ; Clark, 96 ; Should both 
forms be called rent, 100; Price 
determining surplus should be 
called profit, 102 
“Repudiation of State Debts,” by W. A. 
Scott, reviewed, 136-37 
Revue du Droit public, note, 147 
Roads. IMPROVEMENT OF COUNTRY 
Roads IN MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW 
YORK, 289-71 ; Massachusetts law, 270; 
New York law, 271 
“Road and Roadside,’ by B. W. 
Potter, note, 315 
Russia. ‘“ Economics of a Russian Vil- 
age by I. A. Hourwich, reviewed, 
118-2: 


Mortgage Banking in, 242-56 


San Francisco, New charter of, 996 
in politics and economics, 


School of Applied Ethics, 1012 
Schools, Economics in, 461 et seq. 
Silver currency and custom duties, 788 
See Money. 
Spanish History, ‘“‘Life and Times of 
James I., King of Aragon,” by F. D. 
Swift, reviewed, 605-6 
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ae ncer Herbert, An Introduction to 


Spoils system, 669 
tory, “Soziale Kémpfe vor 
dreihundert Jahren,” by B. Schoen- 
laube, reviewed, 771-72 
Socialism. “Brook Farm,” by J. T, 
Codman, reviewed, 967-69 
ne Geschichte des antiken Kommunis- 
mus und Socialismus,’”’ by R. Téhl- 
maun, reviewed, 606-08 
718-39; Socialism be- 
fore 1848, 718; Early life of Weit- 
ling, 721; Residence in Paris, 722; 
Associations in Zurich, 725; Publi- 
cations in America, 730 ; His analy- 
sis of social forces, 731 ; Origin of 
rivate property and money, 733 ; 
deal social state, 734; Weitling’s 
place in history of socialism, 73 
Social Question, ‘‘La Question sociale 
est une question morale,” by T. Zieg- 
ler, note, 787 
ial Questions, recent literature on, 
650, 825, 1012 
Church work with reference to, 818 
Social Struggle. ‘‘ Les Luttes entre soci- 
étés humaines et leurs phases succes- 
aaa by J. Novicow, reviewed, 598- 


SOCIOLOGICAL FIELD Work, 584-586; 
Studies of Professor Cheysson, 584; 
Experiment in Philadelphia, 585 

Sociological notes, 640-52, 814-28, 1001-16 

Sociology, ‘‘Auguste Comte und seine Be- 
deutung,” by H. Waentig, reviewed, 


Merits of this concept, 404, Ob- 
jective character of the concept, 
405; Subjective factors ignored, 
407 ; Co-ordination of the sciences, 
409 

ORGANIC CONCEPT OF Socrety, 740-46 
The organic notion justified, 740; 
implies simply interdependence, 
741; Sciences frequently borrow 
terms from others, 744 

PRESENT CONDITION OF SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 260-69; 
Confusion of —— ~ and terms 
260 ; Sociology preferred to social 
science, 262; Sociology as a 
science, 263; Its place, 263; Its 
place in education, 265; Methods 
of instruction, 266 ; Its relation to 
social pathology, 268 

Recent theoretical discussion of 640 

RELATION OF ABSTRACT TO CONCRETE 
SCIENCES, 942-48; Division of, Pro- 
fessor Giddings, 942; Overlooks 
comparative sciences, 944; Sociol- 
ogy is abstract in his hands, 945, 


the Philosophy of,” by W. H. Hudson, ee. _ 
W. J reviewed, 593-04 
g PaciFic RAILWAY DEBTS, 684- 
Maturity of these government 
loans, 684; Purpose of the same, 
‘COn- 686; Relinquishment of debt, 687; ie 
ewed, Foreclosure, of doubtful legality, ra ye 
688; No redress against directors, 
itura) 690; Government ownership, 693 ; 
Compromise measures, 694; Reor- 
que,” nization on basis of lower inter- 
e, 143 
6. P. 
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“Handbook of Sociological Refer- 
ence,’’ by W. H. Tolman and W. L. 
Hull, note, 449 oa 
Hartford School of, 449 
“Introduction to the Study of Soci- 
by A. W. Small and G. E 
Vincent, reviewed, 772-75 a 
ORGANIC CONCEPT OF SOCIETY, 404-9; 
4 
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Contact not necessarily social, 945 ; 
imitation not a fundamental prin- 
ciple, 946 
RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO SOCIOL- 
oGy, 577-83; Economics distin- 
guished from — economy, 
577; Place of the social sciences, 
578; No social relations before co- 
operation, 578 ; Origin of the social 
feelings, 580; Effect upon the pro- 
cess of evolution, 582 
SOcIAL VS. SOCIETARY, 948-53; Con- 
fused use of social, 948; Contact 
may be term societary, 949; Ger- 
4 man terminology, 951; Simmel’s 
views 952 
§$OCIOLOGY AND THE ABSTRACT ScI- 
ENCES, 746-53 ; Concrete character 
of sociology, 747; Relation of con- 
crete and abstract sciences, 748 ; 
Nature of “association” and, its 
early origin, 750 
TERMINOLOGY AND THE SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL CONFERENCE, 705-17; Varying 
definitions, of sociology 705; 
Relation to special sciences, 
708; Origin of confusion, 710; 
Necessity for inclusive term, 713; 
Some of special sciences still 
undeveloped, 715; Real agreement 
among workers, 716 
THE UNITS OF INVESTIGATION IN THE 
SoctaL SCIENCES, 915-41; Individu- 
al and society, 915; Elements de- 
rived from other sciences, 916; 
Psychical basis, 918; Environment, 
919 ; Subject and object 920; Indi- 
vidual motives, 923; Wants of 
mankind, 925; Habits, 926; Cus- 
toms, 928; Formations, 931; Gene- 
tic relations, 934; Static condi- 
tions, 938 
Utility and sociology, 257 
UTILITY, ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, 
398-404 ; Sociology anterior to eco- 
nomics, 398 ; Meaning of economics 
with Dr. Patten, 399; Is utility 
conscious, 400; Conscious utilit 
possible only in society, 401; Imi- 
i * tation among animals, 401; Utility 
part of several sciences, not ante- 
cedent to them, 403 
South. “The Ills of the South,” by C. 
H. Otken reviewed, 970-72 
See Local Government 
Spoils System. See administration 
Standard Oil Company, Origin of, 909 
State supervision or cities, 1 
States, Uniform Legislation for, 829-63 
Street Railways, ‘‘ American Street Rail- 
way Investments,” reviewed, 421-23 
assachusetts street railways, 995. 


Tariff. First Stages in Tariff Policy of 
the United States, by W. Hill, reviewed, 
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“Theory of Foreign Exchanges," 
Goschen, 16th edition, note. 144 7G. 
Tenement Houses in New York, 817 
Soe 
rade-Unions an es Schools, 209-4) 
See Labor. 
Tramp, 19 et seq. 
“Triumphant bemocracy,” by A. Car- 
negie, note, 142 
TRUsTs, ABUSES AND REMEDIES, 573-77 
Legal restraint proposed, 573; Origin 
of trusts, 574; Evils of trusts, 575; Anti. 
trust sentiment, 576 
ECONOMIC AND UNECONOMIC ANTI- 
TRUST LEGISLATION, 569-73 ; Growth 
of anti-trust laws, 570; Advan’ 
of trusts overlooked, 570; Regu 
tion of trust or monopoly prices, 
571; Constitutionality of the rem- 
edy, 571 


UNIFORM STATE LEGISLATION, 829-63; Con- 
fusion of our law, 829; English law 
adopted in different degrees, 830; Co 
lonial statute law, 833; State laws fol- 
low certain modes, 835; Causes of di- 
versity, 837; Movement for unification, 
839; Meetings of commissioners, 843; 
Acknowledgement of instruments, 845; 
Use of seals, 848; Wills, 851; 
weights of units of measure, 851; B 
and notes, 852; Real estate law, 854; 
Corporations, 857; Criminal law, 858; 
Marriage and divorce, 859 

Unemployed, Boston relief committee 
for, 1004; Commission on, in Massa- 
chusetts, 644; Report of same, 1004; 
Commission on, various places, 823 

RELIEF WORK AT WELIS MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE (Boston), 377-97; Work 
done by persons relieved, 377 ; Cost 
of providing the same, 379; Char- 
acter of applicants, 380; Previous 
earnings, 383; Home conditions, 
385; Provision for relieved persons 
on discharge, 389: Reluctance to 
enter domestic service, 390; Gen- 
eral conclusions, 392 

“The Unemployed,’’ by G. Drage, 
reviewed, 968-70 

See Charities. 

United States, Birth rate, 58. 

See America. 

See also History. 

Universities. ‘The German Universi- 
ties,’ by F. Paulsen, note, 988 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER 
ING, in 1894, 624-26 

In 1895, announcement of, 987 

Utility, 463, 512 

THE BEGINNING OF UTILITY, 257-60; 
Utility product of society, 257; Not 
true of initial utility, 257; Final util- 
ity found in society, 258; Which 
itself comes from an appreciation of 
this utility, 259 

See Sociology. 

See also Value. 


Value. EXPLOITATION OF THEORIES OF 
VALUE IN THE DISCUSSION OF TH® 
STANDARD OF DEFERRED PAYMENTS, 
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' “History of Taxation in Vermont,” 
7 by F. A. Wood, reviewed, 608-9 
620 
Teaching, See Education 
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ment, 882; Commodity standard, 


982-96. Pro standard of deferred 
M 


Per capita, —— standard, 
a 


Labor standard, 886; Marginal 


utility, 887; No measure of utility, 


UypTIMATE STANDARD OF VALUE, 149- 


208; Recurrence of discussion, 149 ; 
Classical and modern theories o 
yalue in relation to cost, 150; Syn- 
chronous cost, 158; Historical or 
theoretical cost, 160; Value and 
and cost in its various senses, 163 ; 
Cost as disutility of labor, 165; Dis- 
utility influences act in cial 
eases only, 172; Ambiguity of cost 
in Smith, 178; Cost depends on 
value of labor, 181; What determ- 
ines value, 182; Value of labor de- 

ndent upon utility of product, 
89; Leading influence of costs, 
19% ; Utility not*disutility measure 
of costs, 199; Function of cost sub- 
ordinate, 206 


Wisser's NATURAL VALUE, 512-30; 


Value and final utility 512; Subjec- 
tive character of value, 515; 
tion of value to cost, 518; Weakness 
of Wieser’s views, 521; Cause of 
interest 525; Subjective value in 
relation to taxation, 527 

Vermont. See Taxation. 


Wages, aaa Investigations of Bren- 


no, 
“Waterworks, Manual of American,” by 
M. N. Baker, reviewed. 421-23 
“Wealth and Moral Law,” by E. B. 
Andrews, note, 614 
Woman. ECONOMIC FUNCTION oF WOMAN, 
-76; Economics and social reform, 
361; Production and consumption the 
“fields of economic activity, 365, Field 
of woman in consumption, 368; Meth- 
ods of increasing prosperity, 369; 
consumption, 370; Woman’s 
work in directing consumption, 374 


Yale University, Growth of economic 
studies, 646 
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